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0  vita  philofophia  dux!  6  virtutis  indagatrix,  expultrixque 
vitierum  !  Quid  non  modo  nos,  fed  omnino  vita  hominum  fine 
te  ejfe  potuiffet  ?  Tu  urbes  peperifii  :  tu  dljjipatos  homines  in 
focietatem  vita  convocafti  :  tu  cos  inter  fe,  primo  domiciliisy 
deindeconjugiis,  turn  literarum  et  vocum  communione^  junxtfli  : 
tu  inventrix  legum,  tu  magiftr*  morum  et  difcipltnx,  fuifti  : 
Ad  te  ccnfugimus  \  ate  op  em  petimus. 

CICERO,   Tufcnl. 


T    O 

Mr  JAMES  BEATTIE, 

r 

PROFESSOR  of  MORALS  in  the   Ma- 
rifchall  College,   ABERDEEN.' 

SIR, 

THE  following  ftieets  were  written  at  a 
time  when  it  became  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  to  lead  my  mind  out  of  herfelf.  Had  I 
been  fo  happy  then  as  to  have  known  you,  or 
could  have  had  an  opportunity  of  converfing 
with  you,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  nei 
ther  the  world  nor  you  would  have  had  the 
trouble  of  what  is  here  offered.  I  am  glad, 
however,  of  having  it  in  my  power,  in  this 
public  manner,  to  teftify  my  efteem  for  a  per- 
fon,  whofe  character  in  the  literary  world  is  fo 

defervedly 


DEDICATION, 

defervedly  diftinguifhed,  and  whofe  friendfliip, 
though  a  late  acquifition,  I  fhall  always  reckon 
one  of  my  mod  valuable.  Give  me  leave  here 
to  return  you,  and  the  learned  and  refpedlable 
body  of  which  you  are  a  member,  my  warm 
acknowledgments  for  the  late  honour  they  con 
ferred  upon  me.  I  am, 

S  I  R, 

With  every  fentiment 

EDINBURGH,  ?       of  efteem  and  regard 
Aug.  10.1767.5 

which  friendfliip  can  inipire, 
your  mofl  humble  fervant, 

THOMAS  BLACKLOGK. 


ERRATA. 

Pageviii.  1.  16,  17. /or  prefence  mind,  r<Wprefence  of  mind. 

p.  xiv.  1.  3.  for  perdu,  read  perdue. 

p.  ii.  1.  5.  for  all  defigns,  read-&\  his  defigns. 

p.  29.  1.  i6.for  men,  read  man. 

p.  34. 1.  21.  for  no,  m?</  not. 

p.  151. 1.  20,  21.  /0r  veneral,  read  venereal. 


REMARKS 

O    N 

The  AUTHENTICITY  of  the  CONSOLATION 
fuppofed  to  bs  written  by  CICERO; 
with  the  TRANSLATOR'S  Motives  for 
rendering  it  into  ENGLISH,  and  writing 
the  DISSERTATIONS  fubjoined  to  it; 

In   a   LETTER    to  a    FRIEND. 


DEAR  SIR, 

YOU  aik  me,  Whether  I  think  the  Confo- 
lation  now  before  you  was  really  written 
by  Cicero  ?  what  were  my  motives  for  tranfla- 
ting  it?  and  why  I  wrote  the  treatife  which  is 
added,  attempting  to  prove,  that  the  afflictions 
of  human  life  can  be  no  where  effectually  con- 
foled,  but  in  that  account  of  the  divine  ceco- 
nomy  which  is  given  us  by  our  Saviour  and  his 
Apoftles  ?  To  thefe  queftions  I  mall  anfwer  as 
diftincfbly  and  concifely  as  poffible.  But  let  me 
firft  obferve,  that  if  the  Confolation  merit  your 
attention,  it  is  of  little  importance,  by  what 
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author,  or  in  what  age,  it  was  compofed.  The 
fentiments  which  it  contains,  the  examples 
which  it  propofes,  the  clefign  which  it  profe- 
cutes,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  accom- 
plifhed,  are  the  only  criterions  by  which  the 
merit  of  the  work  can  be  fairly  determined ; 
and  if  it  is  found  inadequate  to  the  purpofes  for 
which  it  was  intended,  no  name,  however  re- 
fpedlable,  no  authority,  however  venerable, 
ought  to  fcreen  it  from  the  cenfure  which  it 
deferves.  Dr  Middleton,  in  his  life  of  the  real 
or  pretended  author,  without  hefitation,  pro 
nounces  it  fpurious ;  but  feems  to  have  imbi 
bed  that  impreffion  from  the  critics,  on  whofe 
opinion  he  forms  his  pwn  j  yet  from  their  te- 
ftimony,  and  that  of  others,  he  adds  a  plan  of 
Cicero's  Confolation,  minutely  agreeable  to  the 
manufcript  now  in  your  eye.  Nor  is  it  lefs 
certain,  that  the  fragments  of  Cicero's  treatife, 
contained  in  Laclantius,  are  to  be  found  ver 
batim  in  the  piece  whofe  authenticity  is  now 
queftipned.  It  is  natural  to  imagine,  that  any 
original  genius,  in  its  attempts  tp  execute  the 
plan  of  another,  would  find  itfelf  miferably 
fettered  and  circumfcribed  in  its  excursions. 
But  if  the  original  defigner,  beiides  drawing  the 
outlines,  had  added  fome  particular  paffages  upT 
on  the  different  topics  which  were  to  cpnftitute 
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His  piece,  it  ftiould  feem  entirely  impracticable 
for  his  fucceffor  and  imitator  to  adapt  thefe  de 
tached  fentences,  and  interweave  them  with 
his  work,  fo  that  its  texture  and  colouring 
might  appear  uniform,  without  being  ridicu- 
loufly  variegated,  like  a  piece  of  wretched  patch 
work,  fuch  as  Horace  defcribes : 

Jncceptis  gravibus  plerumque  et  magna  profeflis, 
Purpureus,    late  qui  fplendeat,   unus  et  alter 
AfTuitur  pannus.— •• : 

When,  pregnant  with  vaft  enterprize,    the  mufe 
In  boaftful  phrafe  fome  arduous  task  purfues, 
You  here  and  there  a  purple  patch  may  fpy, 
Whofe  glare,  obfcurely  diftant,  ftrikes  the  eye. 

But  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  far  from  being  the 
cafe  with  the  original  Confolation ;  for  con 
cerning  the  original  I  would  always  be  under- 
ilood,  when  I  make  obfervations  of  this  kind. 
The  fragments  already  mentioned  are  fo  natu 
rally  inferted,  fo  happily  connected  with  what 
precedes  and  follows  them,  that  the  whole  ap 
pears  to  refult  from  the  fame  uninterrupted 
current  of  invention,  and  to  be  regulated  by 
the  fame  tafte  and  genius.  In  a  great  many 
paffages  of  the  Confolation,  where  the  topics 
coincide  with  thofe  treated  by  Cicero  in  his 
dialogue  De  contemptu  mortis,  the  reafoning  is 
precifely  the  fame,  and  the  expreffion  almoft  iden- 
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tical.  There  are  a  number  of  fentences,  befides 
the  fragments  preferved  in  Lactantius,  whofe 
ftrudlure  is  fo  much  in  the  manner  of  Cicero, 
that  no  filial  likenefs  can  be  more  Unking. 
Yet  muft  it  be  allowed,  that  if  the  Treatife  on 
Confolation  be  really  Cicero's,  it  ie  lefs  accu 
rate,  and  lefs  animated,  than  many  of  his  other 
performances :  even  this  however  is  not  fuffi- 
cient  to  fubvert  its  ligitimacy,  becaufe  we  are 
well  informed  how  deeply  he  was  affiidled  by 
the  lofs  of  his  Tullia.  So  fevere,  fo  permanent 
was  his  dejedlion,  that  he  retired  to  a  folitary 
villa,  belonging  to  PomponiusAtticus,  where,  in 
the  depth  of  umbrageous  woods  and  immenfe 
forefts,  he  mufecl  in.  mournful  folitude,  and  de 
plored,  with  all  a  father's  anguifh,  the  abfent 
darling  of  his  foul.  It  is  true,  that  in  an  epiftle 
to  the  proprietor  of  that  recefs,  where  he  had 
long  indulged  his  woe,  he  endeavours  to  re 
move  the  fufpicion  of  his  friends,  who  ima 
gined  his  fpirit  irrecoverably  deprefled  and 
broken  in  a  feries  of  calamities,  by  urging, 
that  he  had  neglected  110  duty,  that  he  had  been 
denied  to  no  perfon  who  inquired  for  him,  nor 
clifcovered,  in  any  tranfadtion,  that  irrevocable 
abfence,  that  unhappy  confufion  of  mind, 
which  are  the  infeparable  concomitants  of  op- 
preffive  forrow.  Still  however,  if  we  examine 
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either  his  conduft,  his  epiftles,  or  the  fenti- 
ments  of  his  cotemporaries,  we  mall  be  apt  to 
imagine,  that  thefe  exertions  of  foul  by  which 
he  regulated  his  adtions,  and  preferred  his  de 
corum,  were  violent  and  uncommon.  Nor 
can  we  forbear  to  think,  that,  during  the  whole 
gloomy  period,  he  maintained  an  inceifant 
ftruggle  with  nature,  to  keep  her  from  finking 
beneath  the  infupportable  weight  of  her  dif- 
trefs. 

IT  may  not  perhaps  be  unacceptable  to  pre- 
fent  you  with  a  fuccinct  abftracl  of  a  lady's  life, 
who  was  fo  dear  to  her  father,  whofe  name  he 
has  tranfmitted  to  pofterity  with  fuch  venera 
tion  and  tendernefs  in  his  epiftles,  and  whofe 
fate  plunged  him  into  that  abyfs  of  grief,  from 
whence  he  endeavoured  to  emerge,  by  exerting 
his  mind  for  its  own  confolation. 

TULLIA  was  born  Auguft  the  5th;  but  in 
what  year,  it  remains  uncertain.  She  was  firft 
married  to  Caius  Pifo,  a  man  of  great  worth 
and  honour,  who  interefted  himfelf  in  the  af 
fairs  of  his  father-in-law  with  the  moft  fire- 
nuous  activity,  and  who  wanted  neither  fpirit 
nor  eloquence.  It  is  thought  that  he  expired  du 
ring  the  banifhment  of  Cicero,  about  the  year 
of  Rome  696.  The  following  year  Tullia  was 
once  more  married  to  Furius  Craffipes,  How 
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flie  was  feparated  from  this  hufband,  whether 
by  death  or  divorce,  we  cannot,  at  this  period, 
determine :  all  we  know  is,  that,  in  the  year 
703,  {he  was  joined  in  matrimony  with  Corne 
lius  Dolabella.  This  third  alliance  happened 
in  the  abfence  of  Cicero,  who  then  governed 
the  province  of  Cilicia.  His  friends,  whofe  in 
formation  with  refpe<5lto  the  flateof  Dolabella's 
affairs  he  had  earneftly  intreated,  were  faithlefs 
or  negligent  in  the  difcharge  of  that  office ;  and 
he  was  afterwards  touched  with  the  moft  fen- 
fible  regret,  for  conferring  to  thefe  nuptials, 
before  he  had  explored  with  his  own  eyes  the 
fituation  of  Dolabella's  fortune.  This  marriage 
was  far  from  being  eligible :  The  man  was  pro 
fligate  in  his  nlanners,  but  at  the  fame  time  fo 
ingenioufly  wicked,  that  he  effectually  deluded 
both  the  mother  and  daughter,  not withftan ding 
his  turbulent  humour  and  diffolute  conducfl,  to 
perfuade  themfelves  that  he  might  prove  a  fui- 
table  match.  By  the  tumults  which  he  excited 
in  the  city,  whilfl  he  was  tribune  of  the  people, 
he  wrung  the  foul  of  his  father-in-law  with  a 
thoufand  vexations,  He  wanted  to  eftablifh  a 
law  incompatible  with  juftice,  deftru&ive  of 
commerce,  and  pernicious  to  creditors ;  for 
he  afferted,  that  neither  perfonal  imprifonment, 
nor  confifcation  of  effeds,  fliould  oblige  debtors 
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to  pay  what  they  owed.  And  to  fuch  a  height 
was  this  fedition  fermented,  that  M.  Antonius 
found  it  neceflary  to  bring  troops  into  the  ci 
ty,  who  attacked  the  abettors  of  this  infurgent, 
and  killed  to  the  number  of  800.  In  this  laft 
marriage  Tullia  was  moft  unhappy ;  nor  can 
it  be  doubted,  that  her  interview  with  her  father 
at  Brunduiium  was  chiefly  intended  to  give  her 
an  opportunity  of  pouring  out  her  foul  before 
him,  and  of  confulting  with  him  what  mea- 
fures  were  to  be  taken  with  a  man,  whofe  cha- 
radter  rendered  him  the  plague  of  domeftic, 
and  the  curfe  of  public  life.  She  procured  a 
divorce  from  him ;  yet  Cicero  treated  him  with 
all  poffible  delicacy,  till  after  the  murder  of 
Trebonius,  when  he  difcharged  upon  him  the 
whole  artillery  of  his  eloquence,  with  all  the 
force  which  private  injuries  or  patriot  indigna 
tion  could  infpire.  In  the  year  708,  deprefled 
with  her  own,  her  family's,  and  her  country's 
misfortunes,  me  was  feized  with  a  languifliing 
indifpofition,  which  fucceeded  her  deli  very,  and 
caufed  that  premature  departure,  fo  long  and 
fo  pathetically  lamented  by  her  inconfolable  fa 
ther.  Her  extreme  delicacy,  univerfal  benevo 
lence,  diftinguifhed  piety,  confummate  pru 
dence,  fingular  oeconomy,  indefatigable  a&i- 
profound  learning,  and  exquifite  beauty, 
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are  not  merely  fupported  by  the  partial  evi 
dence  of  parental  fondnefs,  but  likewife  tranf- 
mitted  to  memory  by  authors  who  cannot  be 
fufpedled  of  thofe  prepoffeffions. 

BUT  carelefs  and  languid  compofition  is  not 
the  fole  objection  urged  by  the  critics  againft 
this  performance.  They  infift,  that  the  author 
has  been  moft  unhappy  in  felecling  his  exam 
ples  of  afflidled  virtue.  But  had  they  regarded 
thefe  examples  in  the  fame  point  of  view  with 
him,  they  would  probably  have  difcovered  more 
candour  and  modefty  in  their  animadverfions. 
For  it  is  pbferved  in  the  tracft  itfelf,  that  many 
of  thofe  perfons  are  not  recommended  as  mo 
dels  of  human  perfection,  but  as  experimental 
proofs,  that  it  is  practicable  to  retain  prefence 
mind,  to  fupprefs  the  throbs  of  nature,  even  in 
the  criiis  of  fuffering,  and  to  fubdue  the  ftrong- 
eft  efforts  of  grief.  Since,  however,  we  have 
mentioned  the  Critics,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  give  you  fome  notion  of  their  fpirit,  and  of 
the  principles  by  which  they  would  refute  the 
authenticity  of  this  performance. 

THE  cry  was  firft  opened  againft  it  by  An- 
tonius  Riccobonus,  who  informs  us,  That 
when  aConfolation,  under  the  name  of  Cicero, 
had  been  publifhed,  having  read  it,  and  fuf- 
peded  its  authenticity,  he  wrote  his  opinion 
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bf  it  to  Hieronymus  Mercurialis,  at  his  own 
requeft ;  in  which  he  thinks  it  fo  far  from  be 
ing  genuine,  that  whether  he  regarded  the  fen- 
timents  or  the  ftyle,  it  was  neither  cdnfdnant  with 
the  character,  nor  like  the  competitions  of  Ci 
cero  ;  and  therefore  not  only  fuppofititious,  but  a 
moft  injudicious  fiction.  This  letter  being  pu- 
blifhed,  Carolus  Sigonius  endeavoured  to  re 
fute  his  conjectures  in  two  orations,  which,  with 
copies  of  his  own  letters,  hefent  him,  written  in 
Italian; 

AFTER  this  follows  the  letter  from  Sigoni 
us,  with  an  anfwer  from  Riccobonus.  Sigo 
nius  afferts,  that  he  thought  the  Confolation 
Cicero's,  becaufe  it  could  be  written  by  no  mo 
dern.  The  reft  of  thefe  two  epiftles  contain  on 
ly  a  difpute  concerning  Ariftotle's  Rhetoric,  of 
which  both  of  them  had  publifhed  tranflations, 
and  were  consequently  competitors  for  fame  j 
but  with  this  .we  have  nothing  to  do. 

To  theie  fueceed  M.  A.  Muretus's  letter  to 
Riccobonus,  and  a  great  many  others  both  to 
himfelf  and  different  corrcfpondents' ;  but  they 
Contain  iio  more  than  general  affertions,  and 
can  only  be  regarded  as  the  mere  fuffrages  or 
authorities  of  fo  many  men. 

IT  were  endlefs  to  repeat  the  various  alterca 
tions  which  pafied  between  Sigonius  and  his 
literary  antagonift,  m  a  long  interconrfe  of 
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letters ;    particularly  as   neither  of  them  enter ' 
into  the  merits  of  the  caufe,  but  content  them- 
felves  with  mutual  aniniadverfions,    in  which 
they  obliquely  upbraid  each  other  with  want 
of  candour  and  unfairnefs  of  conduct.     Ric- 
cobonus  in  particular  affirms,   that   Sigonius, 
after  having  declared  himfelf  entirely  ignorant 
how  the  Confolation  made  its  way  into  the 
world,   could  be  proved  to  have  introduced  it ; 
and  further  adds,    that  Francifcus-  Vianellus 
had  affirmed  to  him,  in  the  prefence  of  many  in- 
difputable  wkneffes,  that  Sigonius  had  intrud 
ed  the  book  to  his  hands  for  publication,  and 
that  he  had  actually  conveyed  it  to  the  world. 
As  the  warmth  of  his  temper  increafes  by  its 
motion,    and  by  the  numerous  and  potent  au 
xiliaries  who  adopted  his    fentiments,  he  re 
peats  the  charge  with  augmented  ardour.   "  In 
''  my  letter  to  Mercurialis,    and  in  my  three 
'  former  dilTertations,  I  have  not  only  proved, 
that  the  author  of  tlie  Coniblation  rnuft  be 
4  void  of  literature,    and  even  entirely  igno- 
>s  rant  of  Cicero  ;  but  likewife  in  my  fourth, 
;  to  which   Sigonius   has  not  vouchfafed  the 
*  teaft  reply,    I  have  fliown,  that  he  is  not  pof- 
'  ieffed  of  common,  fenfe,  and  in  fcveral  places 
;  contradictory  to  himfelf ;  that  he  is -entirely 
4  igaorant  of  logics,  from  the  weak  and  abfurd 
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**  conclufions  which  he  draws ;  that  he  is  quite 
"  unikilled  in  ancient  hiftory,  from  his  grofs 
"  difarrangement  and  mifapplication  of  the 
"  times  and  events  concerning  which  he 
"  treats,  and  from  the  weaknefs  he  difcovers 
""  in  exploring  the  monuments  of  antiquity  \ 
"  and  that  he  is  not  only  diffimilar  to  Cicero  in 
"  every  thing,  but  even  an  abfolute  novice  in 
i{  grammar.  Sigonius  however  contents  him- 
"  felf  with  anfwering  my  former  conjectures, 
"  without  beftowing  one  ftridlure  upon  my  fuc- 
"  ceeding  arguments,  and  only  offering  that 
"  apology  for  his  violated  promife  of  writing 
"  no  more  againft  me,  which  I  have  tranfiated 
cl  into  Latin," 

THAT  the  author  of  the  Confolation  is  unj-uftly 
accufed,  as  being  generally  illiterate,  and  ig 
norant  of  Cicero  in  particular,  the  treatife  itfelf, 
and  fome  of  my  preceding  obfervations,  are 
fufEcient  to  dernonftnite.  The  want  of  corri'- 
mon  fenfe,  and  palpable  incGnfiftency  with 
\vhich  he  is  upbraided,  are  imputations  no  lefs 
injurious  and  virulent.  There  are  indeed  fonie 
paffages  which,  to  a  fuperficial  and  prejudiced 
eye,  may  appear  contradictory;  as  when  he  firft 
feems  to  argue,  that  there  is  no  fenfibility  in 
death,  and  afterwards,  with  equal  warmth, 
defends  the  immortality  of  the  foul.  But 
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thefe  are  by  no  means  incompatible ;  fince,  in 
the  firft  pofition,  he  includes  the  complex 
frame  of  man,  as  compofed  of  foul  and  body, 
which,  in  that  comprehenlive  view,  will  be  u- 
niverfally  allowed  not  to  fuffer  after  its  diffolu- 
tiqn :  In  the  lafl  he  afferts,  that  the  pure  and 
unimbodied  fpirit  ftill  furvives,  and  continues 
fuiceptible  of  painful  or  pleaiing  impreilions. 
But  though  thefe  proportions  {liquid  be  granted 
irreconcilably  diflbnant,  there  is  reafon  to  fear 
that  the  fame  objection  will  lie  with  equal  force 
againft  the  dialogue  De  contemptu  mortis^  where 
the  argument  is  conducted  iu  a  manner  pre- 
cifely  fimilar  to  this.  Again,  it  is  not  denied  by 
our  author,  that  the  paroxifms  of  a  dying  frame 
are  expreflive  of  pain,  but  merely  hinted,  that, 
from  thefe  expreffions,  we  may  imagine  much 
greater  agony  than  is  felt. 

IT  was  notneceffary,  either  for  the  illuftration 
or  embellithment  of  his  work,  that  he  mould 
have  mentioned  the  perfons  and  events  which 
it  contains,  in  the  fame  feries  and  order  of  time 
when  they  occurred.  Such  a  procedure  would 
have  been  more  like  a  pedantical  annalift,  than 
a  philofopher,  and  an  orator.  How  thefe  hifto- 
rical  anecdotes  are  applied,  and  whether  his 
conclufions  are  logically  drawn,  you  rnuft 
judge  for  yourfelf.  If  the  virtuofq  who 
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pofed  this  formidable  indictment  was  capable 
of  detecting  the  author  in  fuch  a  number  of  ob 
vious  grammatical  blunders,  his  fkill  in  philo 
logy  muft  have  been  fuperior  either  to  his  ho- 
nefty  or  good-nature.  Inexpreflible  and  incom- 
prehenfible  is  the  lofs  which  the  republic  of 
letters  muft  have  fuftained,  when  all-devouring 
time  fwallowed,  in  his  relentlefs  vortex,  the 
faithful  depositories  of  this  momentous  con- 
troverfy :  Yet  this,  I  fear,  has  been  their  fate ; 
for  though  I  have  fought  both  for  the  pieces 
mentioned  by  Antonius,  and  for  another  on 
the  fame  fubjedt,  written  by  Joannes  Guiliel- 
misuis,  with  as  much  diligence  as  if  they  had 
deferved  to  be  read,  yet  they  have  hitherto  e- 
luded  my  keeneft  fcrutiny.  Sentiments  of  J. 
Lipfius,  however,  {hall  immediately  follow 
thefe,  who  writes  thus  to  Chriftopher  Planti- 
luis  : 

"  I  HAVE  feen,  my  dear  Plantinus,  a  new- 
"  coined  book,  which  Italy  fubftitutes  as  a  pro- 
"  dudl  of  antiquity.  Do  you  afk  what  is  my  o- 
"  pinion  of  it  ?  I  fee  nothing  in  it,  except  the 
"  title,  which  can  attradl  the  reader;  for  Cicero 
"  is  named  as  its  fuppofed  author.  Induced  by 
"  this  very  circumftance,  I  can  truly  fay,  that  I 
"  read  it  with  avidity.  But  at  my  firft  perufal 
'•  it  difpleafedrne ;  a fecond rendered  it  contemp- 
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"  tible.      But  who    is    this  mock-orator,    this 
*'  mincing  Momus,  who  hoped  that  he  could  lie 
perdu  under  the  lhade  of  a  character  fo  vene 
rable  ?  Surely  he  muft  have  formed  a  wretched 
idea  of  our  age.  For  what  can  be  more  unlike 
the  pure  gold  of  Cicero,  than  this  faturnine 
gt  competition  ?  He  has  not  even  talents  to  con- 
"  ftitute  him  the  ape  of  Cicero ;  not  a  feature, 
"  not  a  manner  the  fame.  In  his  plan  and  inven- 
"  tion,  he  has  fele£ted  the  mofh  trite  and  com- 
"  mon  fentiments ;  in  his  phrafeology,  the  imita- 
"  tion  is  childifh  and  defpicable.     Nowhere  is 
"  there  any  thing  of  nerve  or  fpirit ;  not  even  the 
"  complexion  of  his  original  has  he  been  able  to 
"  copy,  with  all  his  clumfy-daubing  of  varnifh 
Ci  and  falfe  colour.    But  would  you  have  me  ex- 
:'  plore  it  a  little  deeper,  to  preferve  our  young 
ft  {indents  from  the  illufion?  We  muft  however 
'  be  fhort ;  for  once  more  to  read  it  over,  or  even 
"  to  pay  it  the  compliment  of  a  curfory  glance, 
"  is  a  penance  which  I  have  neither  patience  nor 
*'  fortitude  to  endure- 

"  The  introduction  itfelf  is  detached  and  in- 
confiftent;  and  in  the  turn  of  his  periods  the 
members  are  intolerably  difproportioned  and 
diftorted  ;  a  vice  peculiar  tohimfelf,  and  dif- 
fufed  through  the  whole  piece." 
To  thefe  general  obfervations,  pur  exquifite 
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critic  has  added  fevere  ftri&ures  upon  particu 
lar  paflages  ;  fome  againft  the  impropriety  of 
the  language,  others  againft  the  compofition: 
but  I  fliould  be  forry  to  injure  his  memory  by 
expofing  his  ignorance,  ill-nature,  and  vanity, 
in  rehearfing  them.  Yet  to  give  you  a  tafte  of 
his  talents,  we  mall  add  one  or  two  of  them. 

TH  E  author  of  the  Confolation  fpeaking.  of  his 
country,  adds,  "  That  he  would  willingly  have 
"  purchafed  its  freedom  at  the  expence  of  his 
"  deareft  blood."  Upon  which  Lipfius  remarks, 
with  equal  triumph  and  felicity,  "  That  he 
"  might  have  fpared  hiinfelf  the  vaft  expence 
"  of  this  expenfive  phrafe." 

THE  fame  perfon  recapitulating  the  evils  to 
which  man  is  obnoxious,  adds,  "  It  is  won- 
"  derful,  that  thus  involved  in  calamities,  he 
"  ihould  not  abandon  himfelf  to  defpair."  Upon 
which  take  the  learned  animadverfion  of  Lip 
fius,  "  It  would  be  wonderful  (fays  he)  if  you 
"  paid  the  leaft  attention  either  to  yourfelf  or 
"  yotir  words ;  but  it  is  ftill  more  wonderful 
*'  that  I  do  not  abandon  you." 

SPEAK i  NG  of  the  departed  lady,  for  whofe 
lofs  he  endeavours  to  confole  himfelf,  he  adds, 
"  That  me  had  deferved  the  higheP:  acknowledg- 
<4  ments  from  him,  and  from  her  country."  Here 
I  jpfius  is  in  a  mighty  rage,  Pregnant  with  the  idea 
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of  a  blundering  fchool-boy,  his  hand  feems  to* 
itch  for  the  rod,  that  he  might  take  imme-* 
diate  vengeance.  "  Is  this  (fays  he)  fuitable 
"  to  a  female  character  ?  Did  Tullia  merit  the 
"higheft  praifes  from  her  country?  What! 
"  Tullia,  Tullia  indeed !  Begone  boy." 

THERE  is  only  one  more  which  merits  our 
attention.  In  the  Confolation  it  is  afferted, 
That  a  temple  has  been  vowed  and  dedicated 
to  Tullia.  "  Vowed  (fays  the  critic)  if  you 
"  pleafe,  but  never  dedicated  ;  for  it  is  not 
"  eafy  to  confecrate  an  edifice  before  it  is  built." 
Yet  when  Cicero's  imagination  was  warmly  in- 
terefted  in  the  fubjedl,  there  can  be  no  great 
abfurdity  in  thinking  that  he  fpoke  by  antici 
pation,  and  fuppofed  already  done  what  he  im 
mediately  intended  to  do.  Had  he  been  en 
gaged  in  fome  cool  and  difpaffionate  refearch 
of  philofophy,  the  obfervation  might  have  had 
fome  force  ;  but  when  the  circumftances  of 
the  author  are  confidered,  it  may  ft  ill  be  quef- 
tioned,  whether  this  ftart  of  feniibility  is  fuf  -' 
ficient  to  refute  the  authenticity  of  a  work, 
written  upon  the  fame  plan,  and  containing  the 
fame  fentiments  with  that  of  Cicero.  Before 
we  have  done  with  this  oftentatious  critic,  it 
may  be  worth  our  pains  to  obferve  the  fenti 
ments 
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merits  of  his  coteiriporaries  concerning  his  own 
compofitions. 

PHI LL i PUS  PAREUS,  a  man  who  was  ex 
tremely  fkilled  in  Roman  literature,  thought 
he  did  his  father  much  honour  in  publifliing 
the  contempt  he  had  difcovered  for  that  new 
and  defultory  ftyle  which  Lipfius  had  exhibited 
to  the  public.  "  He  had  (fays  Pareus)  a  fove- 
"  reign  contempt  for  that  new  form  of  expref- 
"  fion  which  Juftus  Lipfius,  otherwife  a  man 
"  of  consideration,  has  obtruded  upon  our  age, 
*'  and  which  the  fervile  herd  of  imitators  have 
"  ftrenuoufly  attempted  to  copy,  but  with  un- 
"  equal  fuccefs." 

HE  likewife  relates  the  opinions  of  Jacobus 
Pontanus  and  Marcus  Velferus,  upon  the  fame 
flyle. 

"  WE  admire  (fay  they)  and  applaud  the 
"  excellent  genius,  and  confummate  learning  of 
"  J.  Lipfius  ;  nor  do  we  find  any  who  has  bet-» 
"  ter  deferved  our  acknowledgments  in  literary 
"  refearches :  yet  from  the  numberlefs  folecifms, 
"  and  affected  heterodoxy  of  his  diction,  for 
"  many  and  important  caufes,  as  I  think,  we 
"  fly  with  abhorrence."  I  have  heard  with  my 
own  ears  M.  Velferus  acknowledging  the  warm- 
eft  friendihip  for  Lipfius,  yet  he  would  rather 
chufe  to  follow  Muretus  than  Lipfius  in  wri 
ting.  So  highly  did  he  admire  the  genius  and 
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erudition  of  this  author,  whilft,  at  the  fame 
time,  he  juftly  detefted  his  unprecedented,  un 
natural,  and  affefted  ftyle.  Laftly,  he  adds, 
that  Scaliger,  when  juft  ready  to  expire,  difco- 
vered  his  averfion  at  this  oftentatioufly-laboured 
manner  of  exprefifion ;  who  now,  in  the  laft 
ftruggles  of  departing  life,  (when  writing,  as 
Hyenfius  fays,  to  Ifaac  Cafaubon),  inveighed, 
with  peculiar  bitternefs,  againft  this  wretched 
habit,  this  new  corruption  of  language.  For 
thus  Hyenfius  writes  concerning  him :  "  He 
"  was  accuftomed  violently  to  condemn  the 
"  affectation  of  J.  Lipfius  in  his  ftyle,  particu- 
"  larly  in  thefe  works  which  were  the  produdls 
"  of  his  advanced  life;  and  he  often  read  his 
"  letters  with  indignation ;  in  which  I  know, 
"  for  certain,  that  his  opinion  agreed  with 
"  your  own." 

THUS  having  delineated  the  opinions  of 
the  Critics  againft  the  authenticity  of  the 
Confolation,  fo  far  as  they  occurred  to  me; 
and  having  likewiie  ihown  what  regard 
they  appear  to  deferve,  let  me  only  add,  that 
though  the  tranilation  was  never  intended  for  a 
fervile  and  literal  verfion,  it  has  yet  been  exe 
cuted  with  as  much  fidelity  as  poffible.  But 
my  chief  care  has  been,  not  to  preferve  the 
phrafeology  and  idioms  of  tlie  original, 
but  to  transfufe,  as  naturally  and  eafily  as 
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I  could,  the  fpirit  and  fentiments  of  the  au 
thor  into  Englifli:  How  fuccefsful  this  attempt 
has  proved,  it  is  yours  to  determine. 

HAVE  I  not  now  quite  exhaufted  your  pa 
tience  ?  or  do  you  flill  infift  that  your  laft  que* 
ftions  ihall  be  categorically  anfwered  ?  If  fo, 
let  me  inform  you,  that  rpy  motive  both  for 
tranflating  the  firft,  and  writing  the  laft  trea- 
tife  on  Confolation,  was  to  fupport  my  own 
mind,  which,  for  a  number  of  years,  befides  its 
literary  difficulties,  and  its  natural  difadvan- 
tages,  had  maintained  an  inceffant  conflidl  with 
fortune.  It  was  therefore  to  alleviate  the  pref- 
fure  of  repeated  difappointments,  to  footh  my 
anguifh  for  the  lofs  of  departed  friends,  to  e- 
lude  the  rage  of  implacable  and  unprovoked 
enemies,  that  I  endeavoured  to  abftracfl  my 
mind  from  a  fituation  which,  at  that  time, 
appeared  equally  wretched  and  hopelefs.  For 
thus,  whilft  my  conftitution  was  almoft  irre 
coverably  fliocked  by  a  rapid  fucceffion  of  fe- 
vere  misfortunes,  I  kept  my  internal  powers 
awake  and  adlive,  without  either  languifhing 
to  infipidity,  or  precipitantly  rufhing  to  de- 
fpair.  But  finding  all  the  aids  of  unaffifted 
reafon  too  weak  to  ftem  the  torrent  of  evils 
which  threatened  to  overwhelm  me,  I  felt  it 
neceffary  to  explore  a  quicker  relief,  whofe  o- 
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petitions  might  be  more  powerful,  and  whofe 
bafis  might  be  more  folid.  In  this  view,  the  Chrif- 
tian  religion  expanded  all  the  treafure  of  her 
benignity  to  my  afflidled  heart :  As  a  folitary 
traveller,  wandering  through  the  burning  fands 
of  Lybia,    furveys  at  length  a  cool  and  limpid 
itream  to  quench  the  intolerable  fever  of  his 
thirft ;  fuch  was  the  heavenly  profpecl  prefented 
to  my  bewildered  foul.    I  approached,  I  tafted, 
I  was  in  a  great  meafure  reftored.    Thus  bleff- 
ed  with  chearful  acquiefcence    in  the  general 
deftiny  of  things,  and  in  my  own  in  particular, 
it  was  natural  for  me  to  wifh,  that  others  who 
felt  the  fame  difeafe,  might  participate  the  fame 
remedy ;   and  to  flatter  myfelf,  that  fuch  con- 
fiderations    as    had    produced    this    agreeable 
change  in  my  own  heart   and  underftanding, 
might,    in  fome  degree,  operate  a  fimilar  effeft 
upon  others.     The  reafon  why  this  difcourfe 
was  modelled  as  it  now  appears,   will  not  pro- 
tracfl  your  attention  much    longer.     I  had  a 
view  of  felecfling  a  fociety  of  young  gentlemen, 
in  a  particular  place  where  I  refided  for  fome 
time,    that  I  might  ftimulate  their  intelledlual 
powers  in  purfuit  of  truth,  and  prepoffefs  their 
young  hearts  in  favour  of  religion:  though  this 
defign  proved  abortive,  yet  I  fmifhed  the  dif 
courfe  which  was  intended  to  be  delivered  to 
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them,  and  now  confign  both  to  the  world  as 
you  fee  them.  What  reception  they  may  find 
from  tafte  and  learning,  is  neither  within  the 
fphere  of  my  knowledge,  nor  the  objedl  of  my 
concern.  If  thefe  imperfedl  effays  are  in  the 
leaft  fuccefsful,  in  foothing  the  pangs  of  dif- 
trefs,  in  directing  the  anxious  refearches  of 
underftanding,  in  confirming  the  peace,  or  im 
proving  the  piety  of  an  ingenuous  heart,  thefe 
effeds  will  amply  reward  the  labours  of 

Your  moft  obedient 

and  moft  humble  fervant. 

EDINBURGH,  Aug.  26. 
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Suppofed  to  be  written  by  CICERO,  upon 
the  Lofs  of  a  DAUGHTER. 


T HOUGH  the  wife  forbid  the  applica 
tion  of  remedies  to  the  mind  when 
hurt  by  recent  misfortunes;  and  though, 
in  human  life,  no  event,  however  adverfe,  fhould 
appear  furprifing  or  unexpected ;  yet  let  me  try 
(if  by  any  means  I  can)  to  cure  myfelf,  and 
fupport  my  own  mind,  while  tenderly  fenfible 
of  a  domeftic  calamity.  For  if,  as  often  as 
they  happen  in  the  cotirfe  of  things,  we  natu 
rally  endeavour  to  confole  the  misfortunes  of 
others,  why  may  we  not  apply  the  fame  leni 
tives  to  our  own  ?  And  if  we  have  fuftained 
thofe  evils  with  fome  degree  of  patience  and 
dignity,  which  human  efforts  could  neither  a- 
void  nor  prevent ;  why  fhould  we  not,  if  pof- 
fible,  by  a  proper  application  of  our  rational 
powers,  render  fuch  afflictions  more  tolerable  ? 
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particularly  fiiice  men  ought  to  exert  themfelveS 
with  greater  vigour  and  affiduity  in  removing 
every  anxiety  and  vexation,  in  proportion  as 
a  life  of  tranquillity  is  preferable  to  difturbance 
and  care;  at  leaft,  fuch  a  conduct  muft  be  more 
eligible,  than  for  one  deprefTed  with  tornient, 
or  involved  in  mifery,  to  make  human  life, 
(though  fufficiently  wretched  of  itfelf )  ftill  more 
miferable,  by  inconveniencies  which  do  not 
neceflarily  attend  it.  Befides,  what  can  be 
more  excellent,  what  more  ufeful,  than,  when 
the  corporeal  frame  is  found  in  a  proper  ftate, 
to  endeavour  that  the  mind  may  likewife  pre- 
ferve  her  native  tranquillity  and  force?  For  if 
the  mind  be  necefTary  to  the  body  a&  director, 
fuch  is  the  body  to  the  mind  as  an  inftrument, 
But  the  mind  when  diflurbed  is  far  from  being 
in  a  condition  to  govern,  and  the  body  when 
difordered  is  by  no  means  qualified  to  obey  her 
commands  :  The  learned  and  wife  therefore^ 
who  have  formerly  written  againft  the  immo 
derate  indulgence  of  forrow,  may  be  juftly 
admired,  both  for  the  prudence  of  their  un 
dertaking,  and  the  humanity  of  its  execution, 
OF  thefe  benevolent  fages  many  pieces  are 
itill  extant,  juftly  valued  for  the  wifdom  of  their 
competitions  ;  particularly  thofe  of  Theophraf- 
tus,  Xenocrates,  and  Grantor  >  whofe  books 
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were  fo  full  of  falutary  precepts,   and  whofe 
ftyle  fo  corred  arid  happy,  that  though  I  often 
took  them  in  my  hand,   at   firft   only  to  footh 
my  mind,   admiration   of  thcfe  fine  qualities, 
together  with  the  fmarting  fenfe  of  a  domeftic 
calamity,  at  laft  irrefiilibly  led  me  to  read  them. 
For  the  misfortune  of  having  loft  a  daughter, 
whofe  lovely  image  was  for  ever  impreffed  on 
my  view,  (as  wifdom  and  virtue  confpired  to  a- 
dorn  her  with  every  thing  that  was  laudable), 
fo  much  ftruck,  or  rather  fo  much  afflicted  me, 
that  in  order  to  footh  or  mitigate  my  grief,   it 
became  neceffary  to  have  recourfe  to  thofe  for 
affiflance,    whofe  learning  and   authority   had 
before   been  moft  prevalent   with    me.     It  is 
therefore  my  defign,  to  colledl  from  them  f iicli 
fentiments   as    appear    either    wifely     concei 
ved  or  elegantly  expreffed,  that  by  thefe  my  re 
gret  may  be  foftened;    that  if  I  cannot  allay 
the  fame  uneafinefs   in   others,  which  I  have 
fometimes  before  attempted  both   in  fpeaking 
and  writing,  perhaps  not  without  fuccefs,  yet 
thefe  efforts  may  prove,  in  fome  meafure,    ef 
fectual  to  myfelf,    And  in  this  enterprife  I  fliall 
exert  greater  fortitude  than  others,  who>  entire 
ly  free  from  affliction  themfelves,    find  it  lefs 
difficult  to  comfort  the  miferable,   and  rcftore 
them   to    chearfulnefs.     For   thus   I,    though 
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deeply  affedted  in  my  own  heart,  fliall  by  that 
very  exertion  of  mind,  which  is  found  necef- 
fary  in  purfuing  confolation  for  myfelf,  conquer 
the  grief  which  I  endeavour  to  footh,  and,  by 
changing  the  objecfl  of  my  attention,  imprefs 
that  force  upon  nature  which  is  requifite  to  o- 
vercoine  her  refiftance,  and  change  her  bias. 
And  I  wifli  thefe  attempts  may  be  fo  effectual, 
as  to  teach  others,  in  fimilar  circumftances, 
how  they  may  bear  adverfity  with  patience. 

TH  is,  the  oftener  it  happens,  muft  be  rec 
koned  fo  much  more  incident  to  human  nature, 
nay  almoft  created  with  us,  and  neceflarily  im 
plied  in  our  frame  and  circumftances,  which 
ought  to  render  it  more  fupportable.  For  if 
any  one  acknowledges  himielf  to  be  a  member 
of  the  human  fyftem,  and  claims  the  appella 
tion  of  inan,  how  fhould  he  dare  to  refufe  the 
conditions  and  accidents  natural  to  his  fpecies  ? 
Such  a  conduct  would  immediately  fubje^l 
him  to  the  imputation  both  of  folly  and  iii- 
juftice.  This  topic  is  ingenioufly  and  politely 
treated  by  Theophraftus,  as  well  as  Xenocrates, 
both  of  whom  accufe  of  folly  and  injuftice 
fuch  as  difcover  impatience  at  the  ordinary 
contingencies  of  life;  and  one  of  them,  with 
out  fcruple,  pronounces  fuch  characters  ad- 
verfe  to  the  Gods  themfelves.  The  crime 

implied 
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implied  in  this  behaviour  is  atrocious,  and 
fcarce  tolerable  in  a  man,  who  may  be  juftly 
efteemed,  like  the  giants,  to  rebel  againft  Hea 
ven,  if,  inftead  of  gratitude  to  the  immortal 
Gods  for  all  favours,  from  whom  he  poffeffes 
exiftence,  activity,  and  reafon,  he  {hall  proud 
ly  oppofe  their  will,  and  accufe  their  admini- 
ftration. 

BUT  thefe  things,  as  I  have  already  faid,  are 
judicioufly  treated  by  a  great  number.  I  chufe 
however  to  follow  Grantor,  whofe  fhort,  but 
truly  valuable  difler  tation,  I  have  read j  which, 
according  to  Pansetius,  fhould  be  repeated  ver 
batim  ;  and  in  which,  every  remedy  againft 
grief  is  perfpicuoufly  and  elegantly  compre 
hended.  He  has  enumerated  the  misfortunes 
of  human  nature  with  fo  much  diligence  and 
accuracy,  that  one  would  imagine  mankind 
born,  and  introduced  to  their  prefent  fcene  of 
exiftence,  that,  by  fufferings,  they  might  atone 
for  the  crimes  of  fome  former  ftate. 

FOR  fuppofe  mankind  born  and  introduced 
to  the  prefent  theatre,  immediately  you  {hall  re- 
cognife,  not  the  original  of  a  being  intended 
to  poffefs  and  govern  inferior  natures,  but  of 
one  deftined  to  be  the  Have  of  every  incoiive- 
niency  and  mifery.  For  in  every  period  while 
the  infant  rifes  to  the  boy,  his  hours  are  con- 

&**'  D  2  fumed 
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fumed  in  tears*,  complaints,  tendernefs,  impo 
tence  of  mind  and  body,  with  a  thoufand  o- 
ther  pains  and  hardfhips. 

IN   youth   we  are  feized  with  a  feverifli  ar 
dour  peculiar  to  that  feafon,  neither  capable  of 
reafoii  nor  reflection  ;  fpurning  with  contempt 
every  thing  that  is  beneficial  or  praife-worthy ; 
eager  in  purfuit  of  fenfitive  pleafure,  and  fre 
quently  of  the  mofl  fordid  vices  ;  ignorant  of 
real  good  ;   cruel  to  equals,  impatient  of  fupe- 
riors,  and  infulting  to  thofe  of  lower  rank:  from 
whence  flow  competitions,  altercations,  affronts, 
and,   in  ihort,  an  uninterrupted  feries  of  vexa 
tions.    From  contempt  of  honourable  purfuits, 
arife  mifery  and  infamy  ,   from  fordid  enjoy 
ments,  greedily  purfued  and   attained,   fpring 
pains,    difeafes,    and,   in  fine,  eternal  felf-dif- 
approbation,  aggravated  by  an  intolerable  fenfe 
of  thofe  bitter  confequences  that  inevitably  at 
tend  guilt  and  bafenefs.     Add  to  thefe,  a  rnad 
prodigality  of  money,    careleffnefs  of  futurity, 
forgetfulnefs  of  want,  indifference  to  the  wel 
fare  of  children,  of  wives,    of  family,  and  po- 
fterity. 

IF  any  one  would  call  thefe  the  vices  of  that 
immature  age,  rather  than  the  misfortunes  of  na 
ture,  he  will  not,  by  difputing  the  propriety  of 
a  name,   change  the  ftate  of  things,   nor  re 
move 
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move  thefe  very  evils  or  uneafinefTes  from  man 
kind.     Neither  mufl  we  liften  to  him,  who 
would  feparate  thefe  from  the  misfortunes  na 
tural  to  our  frame,   becaufe  they  are  only  the 
errors  of  individuals,    or  at   mod  of  a   few; 
whereas  he  affirms  nothing  natural  to  man,  un- 
lefs  what  is  effential  to  all  the  particulars  of  the 
kind.     As  if  truly  anger  were  not  natural  to 
man,   becaufe  there  are  fome  who  feem  not  to 
refent ;  and  as  if  focial  intercourfe  and  con- 
verfatioii   were    unnatural,  becaufe   there   are 
numbers  found,  who  do  nothing  with  more  re 
luctance,  than  entering  into  company  and  in 
terchanging  difcourfe.     But  they  will  appear 
plainly  miferies  natural  to  man,  if  we  onlycon- 
fider,  that  though  all  of  them  are  not  found  in 
any  one ;   yet  certainly  they  are  all  recognifed 
in  the  fpecies,  fome  of  them  in  a  great  many, 
and  frequently  a  number  of  them  in  the  fame 
perfon. 

AGAIN,  in  our  more  fixed  ftate  of  life,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  underftand,  but  fcarce  prac 
ticable  to  particularize,  either  the  different 
kinds  or  quantities  of  mifery  to  which  we  are 
fubjedled.  For  this,  of  ail  the  ftages  that  com 
plete  the  life  of  man,  is  moft  obnoxious  to  dif- 
turbing  paffions,  to  imminent  dangers,  to  the 
lois  of  fame  and  fortune.  Becaufe  as  this,  a- 

mongft 
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mongft  all  the  other  periods  of  our  life,  is  the 
fitteft  and  moft  proper  both  for  tranfadling  pri 
vate  affairs  and  public  negotiations  ;  fo  this  a- 
lone,  in  a  degree  fuperior  to  all  the  reft,  par 
takes,  if  not  fuftains,  the  whole  aggregate  of 
pains  and  perplexities,  which  arife  either 
from  the  adminiftration  of  public  or  private 
bufinefs.  It  is  now  that  we  engage  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  our  friends  ;  it  is  now  that  we  are  inveft- 
ed  with  offices  of  ftate  ;  it  is  now  that  we  acquire 
glory  and  advantage  from  the  profperous  iffue 
of  our  affairs,  or  are  involved  in  calamity  and 
difturbance  by  their  ill  fuccefs.  It  is  the  tafk 
of  thefe  years  to  defend  and  patronife  fuch 
members  of  the  community  as  merit  its  regard; 
it  is  likewife  their  tafk  to  accufe  and  deprefs  fuch 
as  deferve  its  animadverfion.  On  thefe  years 
defcend  the  effedts  of  emulation  and  jealoufy, 
even  from  men  of  fome  defert ;  and  on  thefe 
years,  thedefigning  and  perfidious  pra&ife  their 
fraud,  and  infli6l  their  malice.  It  is  an  age 
always  hoftile  to  itfelf,  always  involved  in  tu 
mult,  always  oppreffed  with  labour,  always 
tormented  with  anxiety  and  folicitude ;  an  age 
which,  if  it  had  not  at  leaft  fome  few  intervals 
of  advantage  and  pleafure,  would  neither  be 
capable  of  regulating  its  condudt,  nor  fupport- 
ing  its  pain. 

BUT 
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BUT  the  number  of  its  miferies  is  ftill  much 
greater;  fo  great  indeed,  that  they  are  fuffi- 
cient  to  deter  any  man  from  public  negotia 
tions.  Of  this  my  late  calamity  afforded  a 
moft  confpicuous  example  to  the  whole  (late  ; 
a  calamity  in  which  I  was  involved  for  procu 
ring  and  afcertaining  the  fafety  of  my  country, 
for  defending  every  facred  and  civil  right,  for 
refcuing  the  Roman  commonwealth  and  people 
when  a  prey  to  traitors  and  murderers.  But 
the  unhappinefs  was  mine;  my  countrymen 
obtained  fecurity  and  reft,  which,  had  it  been 
neceffary,  I  would  have  purchafed  with  chear- 

fulnefs  at  the  expence  of  my  deareft  blood. 

But  I  need  not  here  expatiate  on  any  thing  to 
my  own  commendation.  This,  however,  truth 
permits  me  to  affirm,  that  in  thefe  years  which 
were  fpent  in  procuring  any  confiderable  utili 
ty  or  embellifhment  to  my  country,  in  thefe  I 
truly  lived.  And  if  my  life  were  ftill  protraft- 
ed,  no  other  caufe,  but  my  regard  and  care  to 
promote  public  happinefs,  could  induce  me  to 
continue  it  ;  for  the  love  of  public  happinefs 
is  the  moft  glorious  and  laudable  fentiment 
that  can  adorn  a  rational  creature. 

AND  now  why  fhould  I  enumerate  the  pains 
and  infirmities  of  old  age,  the  lateft  period  of 
human  life?  The  word  itfelf,  which  implies 

the 
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the  whole  idea  of  ficknefs  and  vexation,  the 
very  fight  of  an  old  man,  fufficiently  difcover 
how  numerous  and  fevere  the  torments  and 
uneafinefTes  are  which  attend  that  helplefs  {late. 
For  what  other  notion  do  we  naturally  feel 
from  the  view  of  an  old  man,  trembling,  weak, 
and  infirm,  covered  with  hoary  hairs,  and  re 
clining  beneath  the  preffure  of  age  ;  what  but 
the  idea  of  a  miferable  creature,  dead  to  all  the 
enjoyments  of  life,  and  alive  to  all  the  agonies 
of  death  ?  And  though  old  age  may  appear  to 
fome  as  deriving  no  fmall  confolation  from  its 
prudence  acquired  by  former  experience,  which 
indeed  is  its  peculiar  characteriftic  j  yet  thefe 
very  perfons  muft  confefs,  that  a  number  of  the 
griefs  and  difeafes  attending  old  men  flow  na 
tively  from  the  fame  fource.  For  will  not  any 
one  who  finds  himfelf  prudent  and  fkilful  in 
tranfading  affairs,  naturally  regret  the  weak- 
nefs  of  that  age,  which  prevents  his  accom- 
pliihing,  in  the  bed  manner,  what  he  fo  well 
underftands  ?  And  if  he  is  paflionately  fond  of 
his  country,  will  he  not  feel  real  anguiih,  that 
he  cannot  profecute  its  glory  and  advantage, 
as  well  in  fcenes  of  active  life,  as  in  thofe  of 
counfel  and  deliberation  ?  The  uneafinefs  of 
wife  men  is  like  wife  much  increafed,  by  their 
confcioufnefs  that  the  moft  falutary  plans  can 

have 
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have  no  good  effecl;,  unlefs  conduced  in  the 
propereft  manner  to  their  iffue ;  and  that  unlefs 
his  inftruments  be  men  of  wifdom  and  probity, 
men  whofe  darling  object  is  the  intereft  of  their 
country,  all  defigns  will  prove  vain  and  abor- 
tive. 

THESE  obfervations  on  the  different  periods 
of  life  feem  fufficient.  What  then  fhall  I  fay  of 
its  different  ranks  ?  Or  can  it  be  denied,  that  in 
felicity  is  equally  diftributed  amongft  the  high- 
eft,  middle,  and  loweft  ftations  ? 

FOR  how   unhappy  even    kings  themfelves 

muft  be,  to  what  fatigues,  fears,  anxieties,  and 
fn ares  they  are  obnoxious,  Dionyfius  fufficient- 
ly  ihowed,  when  he  caufed  Damocles  to  try 
how  far  his  fortune  deferved  emulation,  with 
a  fword  impending  over  his  neck.  Nor  is  it 
furprifing,  whilft  they  are  threatened  with  all 
the  diftreffes  of  war,  the  devaluation  of  their 
territories,  the  flaughter  of  their  fubjects,  and 
the  deftruction  of  their  cities.  Thefe  events, 
when  they  happen,  always  add  fomething  to 
the  glory  or  dominion  of  the  conqueror  ;  but 
the  confequence  is  generally  fo  much  deltruc- 
tion  and  expence,  that  the  victory  is  more  than 
balanced  by  the  lofs ;  and,  for  the  moft  part, 
both  the  contending  powers  would  have  found 
it  better  not  to  have  taken  arms.  But  if  a  re- 
E  pulfe 
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pulfe  of  the  army,  or  any  defeat,  fhould  hap 
pen,  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  unhappy 
than  fuch  a  fituation^  fince  it  is  joined  with 
captivity,  forrow,  fcorn,  and  want.  But  fup- 
pofe  a  king,  free  from  all  the  attacks  and  hard- 
ihips  of  war,  pofieffmg  his  own  realm  in  a  pa 
cific  manner,  and  undifturbed  by  hoftile  incur- 
lions,  is  he  in  this  cafe  fafer,  or  more  exempt 
from  uneafinefs  ?  No  j  for  even  human  na 
ture  itfelf  is  impatient  of  eafe,  and  ingenious 
to  find  out  imaginary  caufes  of  anxiety  and 
difquiet.  Thus  he  ftiall  either  be  forming  pro- 
jecfts  to  augment  the  taxes,  to  enlarge  his  do 
minions,  to  reduce  new  cities  under  authority, 
or  to  contract  alliances  and  friendships  with 
more  formidable  powers.  Whoever  revolves 
thele  fchemes  in  his  mind,  can  neither  be  eafy 
himfelf,  nor  fuffer  others  to  enjoy  fecurity  and 
reft.  But  concerning  avarice,  the  greateft 
plague  of  the  human  mind,  I  would  not  chufe 
to  enlarge  at  prefent ;  a  plague  which  is  parti 
cularly  prevalent  in  fouls  refigned  to  (loth  and 
inactivity,  on  which  account,  it  is  moft  difturb- 
ing  to  the  minds  of  thofc  in  higher  fphere  and 
fuperior  dignity. 

To  this  ftation  we  may  oppofe  the  lowed 
rank  of  mankind:  becaufe  as,  in  the  general 
opinion,  they  are  mean  and  obfcure;  fo,  in 

reality, 
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reality,  they  are  expofed  to  all  kinds  of  cala 
mity  and  pain.  On  them  are  accumulated  the 
miferies  of  poverty,  hunger,  fcorn,  infult,  fe- 
vere  taxes,  and  the  toils  of  war:  nay,  on  them 
fuch  evils  defcend  with  redoubled  weight  and 
bitternefs  ;  becaufe  when  others  are  deprefled 
by  adverfe  fortune,  they  can  divert  or  con- 
fole  it  a  thoufand  ways  denied  to  perfons  in  low 
life.  Befides,  they  are  placed  by  nature,  wbofe 
laws  operate  here  like  a  kind  of  fatal  neceflity., 
in  afituation  fo  unhappily  obfcure,  that  though 
expofed  to  every  inconvenient  or  painful  ac 
cident,  they  have  almofl  no  recourfe,  by  which 
they  may  fupport  their  deftiny,  or  rife  above 
it. 

NOR  are  thefe  of  middle  ftation  exempt  from 
diflreffes :  For,  placed  between  the  higheft  and 
the  loweft,  it  is  fubfervient  to  the  one,  and  ob 
noxious  to  the  other ;  to  which,  if  its  fuperio- 
rity  were  greater,  it  would  be  more  remote  from 
vexation.  But  becaufe  the  diftance  between  it 
and  the  fubordinate  rank  is  very  little,  and  be 
caufe  it  is  unequal  in  force  and  dignity  to  the 
higheft  order,  it  muft  remain  contented  within 
its  own  limits.  Thefe  therefore  endure  a  great 
many  hardfhips  in  the  (late,  fuch  as  perhaps 
may  promote  its  welfare  in  general,  and  are 
at  the  fame  time  not  quite  intolerable  ;  yet  are 
E  2  they 
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they  fufficient  to  vex  the  mind,  and  aggravate 
the  woes  of  human  life.  It  is  not  confiftent 
with  my  prefent  defign  to  purfue  thefe  things 
at  greater  length ;  they  are  all  plain  to  every 
one's  obfervation,  and,  from  repeated  experience, 
particularly  known  and  felt  by  myfelf. 

SUCH  likewife  is  the  condition  of  women: 
For  they  are  haraffed,  if  not  with  the  fame 
pains  and  difficulties,  at  leaft  with  others  little 
different.  They  are  liable  to  the  fame^^rpo- 
real  difeafes,  the  fame  difturbances  of  mind, 
and  the  fame  imperfection  of  reafon  with  men  ; 
and  fo  much  the  more  unhappy  is  their  fituation, 
as  the  .delicacy  and  foftnefs  of  their  nature  ren 
der  them  more  incapable,  either  to  repell  ad- 
verfe  occurrences,  or  to  endure  affliction.  They 
are  deeply  impreffed  with  the  fame  fenfeof" 
forrow  and  regret  which  men  feel  from  the  lofs 
of  parents,  brothers,  fillers,  or  other  allies.  They 
are  often  joined  in  a  defpo^ic  manner  to  huf- 
bands,  whofe  folly,  negligence,  or  prodigality, 
proves  the  misfortune  of  their  lives,  and  the 
ruin  of  their  families.  And  the  preffure  of  thefe 
evils  is  the  more  intenfe,  that  they  cannot,  like 
men,  inveftigate  the  moft  proper  remedies,  and 
apply  them  to  the  exigencies  of  their  affairs. 
How  much  bitternefs  and  uneafmefs  did  my 
dear  Tullia  feel  from  the  baniihment  of  her 

father ? 
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father !  how  much  for  the  troubles  and  em- 
baraffments  of  thofe  to  whom  me  was  joined  in 
marriage !  And  tho'  her  life  was  not  imbitter- 
ed  with  a  great  number  of  difagreeable  events ; 
yet,  according  to  the  judgment  even  of  the  moft 
learned,  the  fenfe  of  a  few  misfortunes  may 
fometimes  afflicl  good  and  virtuous  minds  in 
an  equal  or  fuperior  degree  to  others,  whofe  ad 
vantages  have  been  more  numerous  and  {hi 
king.  There  are  befides  a  confiderable  num 
ber  of  indifpofitions  attending  women,  which 
it  is  much  better  to  fupprefs  than  repeat ;  but 
this  {ingle  circumftance  fufficiently  difcovers 
the  extent  of  their  wretchednefs,  that,  during 
their  whole  lives,  they  are  held  almoft  in  im 
plicit  fubje<5lion:  For,  while  virgins,  they  muft 
obey  the  commands  of  parents  and  friends ; 
and,  when  wives,  they  muft  be  fubfervient  to 
a  hu{band's  will.  Thus  their  {ituation  is  more 
intolerable,  as  lefs  free ;  nor  do  they  ever  ob*- 
tain  liberty  till  they  lofe  life.  So  that  they 
fhould  be  alone  pronounced  happy  in  death; 
nor  do  I  fee  what  elfe  can  be  more  properly 

faid. But  to  return  to  myfelf : 

HE  who  is  married,  befides  the  ordinary 
vexations  of  life,  is  depreffed  with  another  and 
peculiar  fpecies  of  mifery ;  fmce  he  does  not 
fuffer  for  himfelf  alone,  but  enlarges  the  fphere 

nf 
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of  his  cares  and  afflictions,  by  participating 
thofe  of  his  wife  and  family  ;  for  he  cannot 
Ib  much  as  in  thought  and  imagination  con^ 
ceive  himfelf  diftindl  from  her  to  whom  he  is 
united  in  matrimony,  the  moft  intimate  and 
inviolable  of  all  human  connections.  What 
therefore  can  the  foul  of  man  projedl  or  under 
take,  which  is  either  excellent  or  glorious, 
tvhilft  agitated  by  fuch  misfortunes,  and  en- 
compaffed  with  fo  much  diftrefs  ?  We  ought  to 
be  more  furprifed,  that  it  does  not  throw  itfelf 
away,  and,  quite  abandoned  to  defpair,  fink 
in  darknefs  and  obfcurity. 

I  RETURN  therefore  to  my  firft  pofition,  That 
none  who  breath  enjoy  immunity  from  pain 
and  forrow;  none  are  truly  happy.  And  thefe 
perfons  difcover  very  little  wifdom,  who  fup- 
pofing  man  born,  by  his  fiifferings,  to  atone 
for  his  crimes,  dare  to  imagine  fuch  a  fituation 
compatible  with  blefs  or  happinefs.  For  what 
we  erroneoufly  call  life^  is  in  reality  death ;  nor 
can  the  foul  ever  enjoy  real  life,  till,  freed  from 
thefe  corporeal  fetters,  it  can  boaft  eternal  li 
berty.  Hence  it  is  faid,  that  death  has  been 
conferred  as  a  benefit  by  the  immortal  Gods  on 
their  peculiar  favourites. 

THUS  we  are  told  by  Herodotus,  that  when 
the  Argive   prieftefs   importuned   the   tutelar 

goddefs 
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goddefs  of  that  city  for  the  highefl  degree  of 
happinefs  to  her  fons,  fhe  found  them  foon  af 
terwards  dead :  Death,  therefore,  was  granted 
them  as  die  beft  bleffmg.  Should  we  believe 
Apollo,  when  fupplicated  by  Trophonius  and 
Agamedes,  who  had  built  him  a  magnificent 
temple -at  Delphi,  that  he  would  indulge  them 
with  that  blefling  which  afforded  greateft  hap 
pinefs  to  man,  we  might  be  led  to  the  fame 
conclufiori,  fince  three  days  afterwards  they 
were  found  both  dead.  From  which  gift  it  ap 
pears,  that  by  the  divination  of  a  god,  a  god  to 
whom  the  reft  had  freely  refigned  the  exercifeof 
that  art,  death  is  the  beft  blefling  which  Heaven 
can  bellow  on  man.  Therefore  the  falfe  opi 
nion,  that  death  is  an  evil,  (which  many  in 
dulge),  is,  in  found  philofophy,  exploded,  and 
entirely  eradicated ;  fince  even  by  the  decifion 
of  Heaven,  it  is  not  only  free  from  evil,  but  the 
greateft  favour,  the  moft  excellent  gift  which 
the  Deities  can  beftow  on  mankind :  Excellent 
indeed;  for  in  death  we  find  the  final  period  of 
our  former  miferies,  and  a  certain  refuge  from 
thofe  future  difafters,  which  others,  who  have 
not  finifhed  the  career  of  life,  muft  encounter. 
WE  have  inftances  of  a  great  many  in  our 
country,  diftinguifhed  for  goodnefs  and  forti 
tude,  who,  by  protracting  life,  have  fuffered 

incredible 
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incredible  afflictions.  Some  will  fay,  thef 
were  undeferved,  and  ought  not  therefore  to  be 
called  miferies  ;  for  there  can  be:  no  mifery  but 
in  guilt.  Of  this  we  fliall  inquire  elfewhere. 
But  calamities  they  certainly  were  ;  of  which 
even  the  tranfient  and  fleeting  idea,  that  only 
(hikes  the  fancy  and  flies  away,  gives  a  bitter 
and  djifagreeable  feeling,  not  to  mention  the 
permanent  and  corrofive  impreflion  itfelf.  From 
which  we  may  conclude  with  certainty,  that 
the  Thraciaiis  a<5ted  wifely,  whofe  cuflom  it 
was,  (if  we  may  believe  Herodotus),  ta  deplore 
their  children  when  born,  but  to  rejoice  and 
exult  when  they  died.  For  they  confidered  the 
conclufion  of  life  as  the  end  of  forrows,  and  the 
harbour  of  eternal  reft ;  but,  with  reluctant 
eyes,  they  viewed  its  beginning  as  the  entrance 
to  grief  and  trouble. 

IF  therefore  it  is  our  mifery  to  be  born,  and  our 
happinefsto  die,  who  would  wifli  to  be  numbered 
with  the  fons  of  men  ?  Since  the  condition  of 
his  rank  is  to  groan  beneath  oppreflive  mifery, 
who  would  not  rather  chufe  in  death  to  find 
the  true  felicity  and  enjoyment  of  his  being,: 
And  if  we  would  prefer  this  as  the  nobleft  ac- 
quifition  for  ourfelves,  why  fliould  we  differ  fo 
widely  in  our  fenfe  of  what  is  good  for  our 
children,  or  other  relatives  ?  Would  we  wiih  to 

be 
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be  in  a  better  ftate  ourfelves,  than  thofe  who 
are  the  darling  objects  of  our  fouls  ;  or  rather, 
would  we  chufe  to  enjoy  the  moft  confummate 
happinefs,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  clefire  that 
they  fhould  be  excruciated  with  pain  and  for- 
row  ?  This  furely  can  never  be. 

SINCE  therefore  this  is  the  true  eflimate  of 
death,  it  ought  ever  to  be  chearfully  welcomed 
by  all,  not  only  when  approaching  themfelves, 
but  fuch  as  are  moft  dear  to  them.  And  if  death 
be  more  eligible  to  any,  it  muft  be  chiefly  fo 
to  thofe,  who  having  become  confpicuous  by  a 
life  fpent  in  the  exercife  of  virtue,  and  who 
having  lived  fo  long  here  as  deftiny  permits  to 
human  nature,  can  lofe  nothing  by  changing 
the  fcene. 

I  KNOW  not  truly  to  whom  birth  can  be 
thought  an  advantage  ;  for  what  is  there  agree 
able  or  chearful  in  the  profpect  of  a  fenfative 
being  entering  into  pain  and  uneafinefs  ?  why 
fliould  it  not  rather  mock  us  ?  which  indeed 
would  feem  to  be  the  cafe,  from  the  moving 
plaints  and  waitings  of  new-born  infants  ;  for 
thefe  are  infpired  by  Nature,  our  moft  wife  and 
Amiable  parent,  who  never  does  any  thing  in 
vain,  but  rather,  in  all  her  productions,  exhi-r 
bits  fome  admirable  token  of  the  goodnefs,  wif- 
dom,  and  juftice  of  her  intentions.  Whence 

F  it 
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it  is  plain,  that  to  be  born,  is  by  no  means  a 
very  eligible  event,  nor  to  be  daflied  among 
thofe  rocks  that  every  where  occur  in  life.  But 
when  we  are  born,  the  next  thing  to  be  defired 
is  the  moft  fudden  death,  that  thus  we  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  flying,  as  it  were,  from 
flames,  or  inundations,  or,  what  is  ftill  more 
dreadful,  from  the  viciflitudes  of  fortune. 

THE  ftory  which  is  told  of  Silenus  (if  a  fub- 
ject  fo  grave  will  admit  an  inftance  of  fo  much 
levity)  confirms  the  fame  thing;  who  being  ta 
ken  by  Midas,  recovered  his  freedom  by  his 
learning',  for  he  taught  the  king,  that  it  was 
beft  never  to  be  born,  but,  when  born,  the  next 
advantage  within  the  reach  of  his  defires,  was 
the  moft  inftant  death.  The  fame  thing  ap 
pears  from  the  teftimony  of  Euripides,  a  poet 
of  great  wifdom.  But  my  favourite  Grantor 
tells  us,  that  a  father,  impatient  of  the  de^th 
of  his  fon,  obtained  as  an  anfwer  from  thofe 
who  confulted  the  fouls  of  the  dead,  that  his 
fon  was  very  happy,  and  that  it  had  been  much 
better  for  himfelf  to  have  been  in  the  fame  fi- 
tuation. 

IF  therefore  death  is  the  end  of  forrow,  if  it 
is  the  beginning  of  a  fafer  and  happier  life,  if 
it  eafes  prefent  and  prevents  future  evils,  if  it 
removes  us  from  the  danger  of  every  difeafe, 

affliction. 
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afflidlion,  or  bitternefs ;  why  fhould  we  accufe 
it  with  fo  much  virulence?  why  derive  fo 
much  forrow  from  what  is  a  much  more  natu 
ral  fource  of  confolation  and  pleafure?  unlefs 
perhaps  we  explore,  with  anxious  uncertainty, 
the  confequences  of  death  :  concerning  which 
we  may  fay  fomething,  leafh  this  fingle  retreat 
fhould  be  left  for  a  fubterfuge  to  our  grief  and 
uneafinefs ;  a  retreat  by  no  means  to  be  left 
for  thofe  who  are  pufillanimous*  Nor  in  filch 
variety  of  arguments,  while  we  attempt  a  con- 
queft  even  over  death  itfelf,  mall  I  hefitate  to 
inveftigate  any  lenitive  to  my  own  misfortunes 
which  can  be  found. 

CERTAINLY  it  is  not  within  our  fphere  to 
be  anxious  with  regard  to  that  time  which  fuc- 
ceeds  our  death,  bat  rather  leave  that  period  to 
the  immortal  Gods,  whofe  liberality  and  wif- 
dom,  in  this  crifis,  it  would  be  laudable  and 
pious  to  truft.  For  fince  they  receive  us  to  the 
arms  of  providence  from  the  womb ;  fince,  du 
ring  the  whole  courfe  of  our  life,  we  are  fup- 
plied  by  their  bounty,  conducted  by  their  wif- 
dom,  and  indulged  by  their  paternal  goodnefs  ; 
why  ihould  we  fear  that  they  will  abandon  us 
in  death  ? 

YET  it  may  not  be  unufeful  to  inquire  a  little 
into  thefe  things,  though  with  modefly.  For 

F  2  one 
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one  of  two  fuppofitions  muft  be  necefTary,  ei 
ther  that  death  fliould  extinguiih  all  confciouf- 
nefs  ;  or  that,  when  feparated  from  this  fcene 
by  death,  the  confcious  principles  fliould  re 
move  to  another.  But  if  all  fenfibility  is  loft 
in  death,  and  if  our  tranfition  from  life  be  like 
that  profound  ileep,  which  fometimes,  without 
being  excited  by  the  feverim  trarifports  or  an 
xious  horrors  of  dreaming,  yields  us  the  moft 
iweet  and  facred  repofe,  how  immenfely  do  we 
gain  by  dying  !  or  what  period  can  be  found 
preferable  to  one  fo  placid  and  ferene,  to  which 
in  death  the  feries  of  future  duration  fliall  be 
fimilar?  But  if  we  rather  chufe  to  think  death  a 
tranfition  to  thofe  regions  inhabited  by  depart 
ed  fpirits,  what  can  be  more  agreeable,  than  to 
return  to  that  fociety  in  death,  which,  when  alive, 
we  loved  and  admired?  or  to  enjoy  eternal  being 
in  communion  with  thofe,  who  have  laboured, 
both  by  their  precepts  and  examples,  to  ren 
der  our  lives  praife-worthy,  and  our  deaths 
fupportabl'6  ?  To  me  no  event  could  be  more 
welcome,  than  if  death  fliould  open  a  paffage 
to  thofe  other  regions,  where  I  might  not  only 
vifit,  but  dwell  with  fach  perfons  as  I  have 
formerly  loved,  and  fuch  as  I  can  never  ceafe  to 
love  and  praife.  Whenlftiall  approach  my  de 
parted  friends  and  relations,  with  how  fincere  a 
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joy  mall  I  exult !  What  converfation  more  en 
dearing  !  what  interviews,  what  embraces  more 
fweet !  "  O  life  truly  meritorious  of  that  name, 
"  (as  Ennius  fays),  replete  with  every  requifite 
"  good,  and  every  rational  enjoyment !"  Whence 
death  muft  likewife  be  a  happy  occurrence,  as 
it  is  the  paflage  to  the  happieft  life. 

FOR  my  own  part,  though  afflided  and  even 
deprefled  by  a  violent  grief,  I  feel  myfelf  not  a 
little  relieved  by  thefe  views  and  confiderations. 
I  may  therefore  reafonably  hope,  that  there  are 
none  who  may  not  receive  fome  advantage 
and  delight  from  thefe  arguments,  collected 
with  fo  much  care  from  the  monuments  of  the 
wife  and  good,  and  receive  them  too,  in  pro 
portion  as  the  griefs  of  others  are  lefs  feverc 
than  that  with  which  I  am  at  prefent  a- 
gitated.  F"or  if  the  moft  ardent  tendernefs,  the 
moft  inviolable  filial  duty,  the  pureft  virtue, 
the  moft  exad  regulation  of  manners,  the  moft 
fteady  condud ;  if  thefe,  and  every  other  qua 
lification  fcarce  to  be  feen,  much  lefs  expeded 
in  women,  merit  attention,  I  owe  the  moft  li 
beral  tribute  of  tears  to  a  lofs  fo  ineftimable;  fo 

irrecoverable. But  let  my  reafon  be  fuperior 

to  my  grief;  nor  ought  I  fo  much  to  confider 
the  vaftnefs  of  my  lofs,  as  how  far  it  becomes 
me  to  lament  a  daughter  fubjeded  to  the  lot  of 

mortality. 
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mortality.  To  this  let  me  have  recourfe  in  my 
affliction;  for  certainly  it  is  confiftent  with  the 
highefl  fortitude  when  fliaken,  not  only  to  re 
ceive,  but  even  explore  a  remedy; 

BUT  if  there  is  any  one  whofe  reafon  fhall 
be  abforbed  in  grief,  and  who  ihall  not  think 
what  has  been  already  faid  fufficiently  cogent, 
let  him  recolledl  that  he  is  a  man ;  nor  is  it  lefs 
a  condition  of  his  nature  to  die  than  to  live : 
and  could  he  be  exempted  from  death,  or  rife 
above  mortality,  he  ought  rather  to  be  efteem- 
ed  a  god  than  a  man ;  nor  could  the  name  of 
man  be  properly  applied  to  him,  were  he  fupe- 
rior  to  the  mod  univerfal  and  remarkable  cri- 
fis  of  human  nature. 

BESIDES,  he  can  gain  nothing  by  tears ;  for 
if  thefe  could  procure  any  redrefs,  it  would 
be  proper  not  only  to  give  way  to  the  invo 
luntary  ftream,  but  even  induftrioufly  to  im 
pel  and  increafe  its  current. 

IN  fliort,  he  who  grieves  immoderately,  does 
not  only  adl  an  unjuft,  but  a  mean  and  un 
worthy  part.  Now  the  pains  arifing  from  bafe- 
nefs  and  turpitude  of  manners,  are  infinitely 
more  fevere  than  thofe  of  forrow.  Grief  is  a 
fentiment  infpired  by  nature,  and  confequently 
may  be  indulged  to  a  certain  degree,  without 
any  brand  of  infamy ;  but  beyond  this  all  is 

meannefs 
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meannefs  and  guilt ;  which  on  this  account  arc 
blameable,  becaufe  they  imply  fomething  un 
becoming  human  nature,  and  owe  their  very 
exiftence  to  weaknefs  and  vice.  Every  immo 
derate  grief  therefore  is  mean,  and  beneath  the 
dignity  of  human  nature ;  becaufe  all  immo 
derate  and  unreafonable  forrow  muft  be  volun 
tary,  and  owe  their  excefs  to  indulgence :  whence 
arifes  a  fault,  which  men  ought  to  fliun  and  a- 
void  with  their  utmoft  endeavours,  leaft  by  im- 
becillity  and  langour  of  thought,  fuch  as 
haunts  the  lover  diftratfled  with  fondnefs,  our 
paffions  either  fwell  to  perturbation,  or  fink  us 
into  weaknefs  and  effeminacy.  Let  us  rather 
feek  refuge  in  Homer's  precept ; 

Hafte,  roufe,    colleft  the  vigour  of  thy  mind, 
Nor  leave  thy  finking  foul  to  grief  refign'd  : 
That  foul,   unihock'd,  could  formerly  fuftain 
Severer  anguifh,  and  more  piercing  pain. 

For  we  muft  naturally  fuppofe,  that  none 
can  furvive  the  funerals  of  their  friends,  with 
out  having  formerly  drunk  deep  of  adverfity  ; 
fo  clofely  is  human  nature  circumfcribed  on  all 
hands  with  variety  of  woe.  Why  therefore 
Ihould  the  foul,  after  having  bravely  fufFered 
equal  or  feverer  diftrefles ;  when,  from  former 
exertions,  it  ought  to  have  acquired  more  vi 
gour  and  fpirit ;  why  Ihould  it  lofe  all  hope, 

and 
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and  fall  a  prey  to  inexorable  melancholy  ?  This 
not  long  ago  we  have  aflerted  to  be  unjuft.  For 
nature  allows  us  the  ufe  of  life  in  the  fame  man 
ner  as  fums  of  money  are  lent,  without  pre- 
fcribing  any  definite  time  of  payment :  but  if 
fhe  redemands  her  own  at  pleafure,  which  was 
lent  on  condition  of  being  reftored,  what  title 
have  we  to  accufe  her?  or  why  do  we  not  pay 
nature  due  acknowledgments,  for  making  us 
fo  long  the  depofitories  of  what  fhe  might 
have  fo  early  refumed,  rather  than  fatigue  her 
with  our  complaints  for  having  at  a  particular 
.time  recovered  it  ? 

Ij  .is  certain,  that  we  mufl  not  regard  our- 
felves  here  as  inhabitants,  but  lodgers;  and 
when  the  period  of  changing  our  appartment 
arrives,  we  ought  to  remove  with  chearfulnefs, 
as  from  an  inhpfpitable,  miferable,  and  difa- 
greeable  lodging  ;  and  fpread  our  wings  with 
exultation  of  foul  Cowards  a  future  life,  like 
thofe  who,  af  t  era  long  and  troublefome  voyage, 
recognife  with  tranfport  their  native  fhore.  So 
wife  men  are  actually  recorded  to  have  done. 

IT  may  be  affirmed,  that  if  any  thing  difcon- 
certs  fuch  as  are  dying,  or  renders  their  rela-f 
tions  uneafy,  it  muft  either  arife  from  falfe  im- 
preffions  of  the  pleafure  and  advantage  of  life? 
or  from  too  high  a  degree  of  felf-love  and  pri 
vate 
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tate  affe<£lion.  Butthefefalfe  impreffions,  which 
reafon  fufficiently  refutes,  fhould  be  thrown  a- 
fide;  and  from  all  excefs  of  this  felf-love  we 
ought  to  abftain  fo  much  more  willingly,  as  it 
is  indecent  for  thofe  who  have  lived  their  def- 
tined  period,  to  wifh,  and  linger,  and  grafp  at 
life,  in  oppofition  to  the  decrees  of  Heaven,  or 
to  decline  the  common  deftiny  of  all  who  have 
departed  before  us.  This,  in  fhort,  betrays  fo 
much  impotence  of  mind,  and  fo  much  auda 
city,  that  even  the  laft  crifis  of  human  misfor 
tunes  cannot  teach  us  to  bear  them,  nor  the 
laft  efforts  of  divine  providence  in  our  clifci- 
pline  reclaim  us. 

BUT  if  the  death  of  our  friends  grieve  us, 
let  us  reflect  that  fome  time  they  were  to  die; 
that  death  is  abfolutely  uncertain,  nor  in  the 
leaft  fubjecft  to  human  choice,  but  dependent 
on  the  will  of  Heaven;  and  that  even  thofe 
whom  we  lament,  have  feen  in  their  turn,  and 
patiently  fuftained  the  death  of  their  friends : 
hence  from  their  own  example,  as  by.  the  in 
junctions  of  the  dead,  we  ought  to  regulate 
our  conduct. 

IN  fliort,  what  ought  chiefly  and  even  effec 
tually  to  comfort  us,  they  are  not  for  ever  loft, 
nor  entirely  ravimed  from  us,  but  removed 
from  our  view  and  converfatioa  only  for  a  li- 

G  mited 
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mited  time.  When  therefore  we  have  reached 
that  term  preferibed  by  nature  as  the  ultimate 
period  of  life,  we  fliall  once  more  tafte  the 
pleafures  of  an  intercourfe  with  them;  we  (hall 
either  be  readmitted  to  frequent  communica 
tions,  or  pafs  a  whole  eternity  in  clofe  and  in^ 
timate  union  with  them, 

TH  ERE  are  not  a  few  who  imagine  death  at 
tended  with  infufferable  pangs  and  agony  to' 
their  relations  in  their  dying  moments,  and 
hence  perhaps  their  difturbance ;  which  gives 
me  very  little  uneafinefs,  when  thofe  more  im 
portant  catifes  of  forrow,  which  we  have  for 
merly  difproved,  are  abilradled.  For  the  very 
feparation  of  the  foul  from  the  body  is  either 
attended  with  little  uneafinefs,  or  none  at  alt, 
and  fomedmes  happens  without  the  lead  fenfi- 
Mlity;  nay,  frequently,  if  we  judge  rightly 
and  live  wrifely,  with  pleafure.  But  whatever 
is  the  quantity  of  pain,  it  deferves  little  atten 
tion,  becaufe  k  often  begins  and  ends  in  the 
lame  indivifible  inftant.  Nor,  though  the 
pains  of  death  fliould  be  protracted  to  fome, 
h ave  we  any  reafon  to^defpair.  For  the  bene-' 
iicent  Gods,  and  that  good  and  wife  conftitu- 
tion  which  they  have  eftablifhed  in  nature, 
may,  by  numberlefs  methods,  not  only  relieve,, 
but  fuftain  and  comfort  people  in  thefe  circum- 

ftances: 
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itances :  Of  which  fadl,  dying  perfons  have  often 
difcovered  fuch  fymptoms,  as  were 'by  no  means 
ambiguous ;  fo  that,  as  if  newly  awaked  from 
an  agreeable  dream,  their  whole  countenance  is 
fo  expreffive  of  joy,  that  one  could  not  but  i- 
magine   them  iffuing  from  life  with  pleafure. 
For  which  reafon,   thofe  misfortunes  that  are 
capable  of  alleviation  can  afford  no  juft  caufe 
of  grief,  which,  in  the  natural  courfe  of  time, 
will  vanifh,  and  be  quite  extinguiihed.     Not 
that  the  mere  protraction  of  time  has  any  force 
to  leflen  our  griefs ;  but  becaufe  we  are  taught 
t>y  long   habit   and  conftant  reflection,    that 
death  is  no  evil,  and  therefore  to  be  fuftained, 
not  only  with  patience,  but  chearfulnefs.    But 
.it  betrays  bafenefs  and  folly  for  BUSH,   endued 
with  fuch  extenfive  and  various  knowledge,  ra 
ther  to  expect  the  remedies  of  his  grief,  after  a 
long  interval,   from   the  revolutions  of  time, 
thought,  and  cuftom,  than  to  find  them  early 
in  his  own  bofom.     Thefe,  when  applied,  are 
fo  certain  and  efficacious,  as  not  only  to  eafe, 
tut  cure  every  one  to  whom  they  are  adinim- 
ftered. 

To  me  thefe  -were  fo  much  more  neceflary, 

as  it  appeared  more  unbecoming  for  one,  who 

had  perfifl:ed  in  comforting  others,  to  give  way 

•to  his  own  grief ;  and  perhaps   it  might  have 

G  2  been. 
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been  whifpered  not  unjuftly,  "  Is  this  the  Ci- 
6  cero,  whofe  fentiments  could  even  gain  the 

"  attention  of  the  Greek  philofophers  ?" 

BUT  I  am  effedtually  guarded  by  philofophy 
Rgainft  the  viciffitudes  of  time,the  evilspf  nature, 
or  the  fnares  of  fortune  :  For  it  is  in  itfelf  fupe- 
rior  to  the  violence  of  every  injury ;  fo  gentle  and 
humane,  that  with  eafe  it  foftens  and  mitigates 
the  moft  fevere  pain  ;  in  fhort,   fo  liberal  and 
advantageous,  that  it  exerts  all  its  force,  and  is 
ever   wholly   employed  in  promoting  the  good 
of  mankind.     Nor  ought  it  indeed  to  be  other- 
wife  ;  for  fince  by  philofophy  the  aggregate  of 
human  mifery  is  well  known  and  thoroughly 
explored,    if   flie  fliould  fuffer  it    to    proceed 
beyond  its   natural  bounds,  nor  with  her  fa- 
lutary  prefence  enlighten  and  fupport  the  fuf- 
ferer ;    what    is  there  in  nature  rnore  wretch 
ed  than   he  ?     What  could  be  more  burden- 
fome,  what  more  fevere  than  our  prefent  ftate 
of  being  ?  Or  what  would  it  avail  to  have  re 
ceived  from  Nature  ,an  eredl  form,  a  counte 
nance  fitted  to  furvey  its  native  heaven,  or  to 
contemplate  the  majefty  and  perfections  of  the 
Divinity  ?     To  what   end   have   the  immortal 
Gods  infpired  us  with  confcioufnefs  siud  rea- 
fon?  Why  taught  us  to  difcern  What  is  good,  to 
diftinguiili  virtue  from  vice,  to  embrace  juft ice, 

and 
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and  fliun  its  contrary  ?  In  fliort,  what  would 
the  organs  of  fpeech  and  the  ufe  of  language 
profit  us ;  conceffions  not  indulged  to  creatures 
of  an  inferior  order,  and  by  which  we  excel  all 
other  confcious  beings  beneath  the  fky?  as 
thefe  advantages  would  appear  lefs  than  no 
thing  and  vanity,  if  human  nature,  opprefled 
from  different  caufes  with  innumerable  for- 
rows,  could  neither  rife  above  them  to  celeflial 
objects,  nor  enjoy  fo  many  bleflings,  though 
the  greateft  that  infinite  Goodnefs  could  be- 
ftow.  But  as  we  have  received  many  antidotes 
againft  poifon ;  as  we  can  oppofe  to  the  bitter- 
nefs  of  want,  adlivity,  fkill,  and  ceconomy ;  as 
we  can  repel  the  felicitations  of  fenfual  pleafure 
by  modefty  and  fliame :  fo  to  the  indulgence 
and  liberality  of  Heaven  we  owe  the  ineftimable 
privilege  of  defending  ourfelves,  by  philofophy, , 
againft  the  fling  of  grief ;  which  as  none  can 
praife  equal  to  her  excellency,  fo  me  alone 
claims  the  higheft  acknowledgments  from  a 
number  of  her  votaries,  for  their  tranquillity  of 
mind,  for  the  government  of  their  paflions,  for 
their  abfolute  dominion  over  pleafure,  and  for 
an  inexpreffible  vigour  and  fortitude  in  every 
affliction. 

"  UNASSISTED  by  thy  beneficence,  O  Phi- 
"  lofophy  !    thou  facred  guide  of  human  life, 

"how 
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"  how  fhould  I  have  fuffered  baniihinent  with 
patience ;  how  fhpuW  I  have  regulated  my 
ambition  in  public  offices ;  or  how  ftiould  I 
have  fupported  the  prefent  bitter  affli&ion 

w  with  prudence  and  dignity  !" "  But  may 

"  I  not  congratulate  thee,  O  my  dear  Tullia  ; 
"  may  I  not  pronounce  thee  happy,  if  flill  thou 
"  art  confcious  in  death,  who,  by  the  fliort  a- 
"  gonies  of  thy  tranfition,  haft  at  once  eluded 
a  the  Ihockof  fuch  numberlefs,  namelefs  mife- 
cc  ries,  as  muft  have  embittered  thy  deftiny 
"  hadft  thou  furvived?  Difentangled  from  pre- 
"  fent,  and  refcued  from  impending  evils,  thou 
"  art  landed  in  the  fafe  and  peaceful  harbour 
"  of  endlefs  repofe.  Juftly  may  I  efteem  death 
**  agreeable  to  thee,  whether  thou  revolveft  in 
thy  mind  thathappinefs  which,  when  living, 
it  was  in  thy  power  to  enjoy,  or  if  thou  art 
engaged  in  calculating  the  number  and  greatr 
"  nefs  of  thofe  evils  which  thou  haft  happily 
"  efcaped  in  death.  Since  therefore  I  muft 
"  conclude  thee  happy,  I  had  almoft  faid,  fince 
"  with  thefe  very  eyes  I  fee  thee  fo,  why  fhould 
"  the  fenfe  of  thy  fate  agonize  a  father's  heart  ? 
*c  Why  fliould  I  not  rather  exulting  felicitate 
"  thee  on  the  acquifition  of  thy  fupreme  and 
"  ultimate  good  ?  who  art  now  above  the  ut- 
"  moft  efforts  of  pain  and  bitternefs,  unlefs 

<c  perhaps 
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"  perhaps  touched  with  the  fenfe  of  having  left 
"  me,  funk  beneath  the  weight  of  old  age,  in 
"  a  ftate  of  public  affairs  fo  tumultuous,  and 
**  in  a  fituation  of  life  fo  wretched.  But  even 
"  this,  reafon  may,  in  fome  meafure,  alleviate  , 
"  nor  oughteft  thou  to  refledl  how  much  pain 
"  I  am  at  prefent  deftined  to  fuffer,  but  how 
"  fhort  the  time  which  muft  bring  me  to  par- 
"  take  of  the  fame  beatitude  with  thyfelf;  for 
"  nothing  extremely  fevere  can  happen  to  thofe 
"  who  are  cheared  and  enlivened  with  the  hopes 
"  of  future  and  approaching  good," 

YET  I  know  not  what  error,  what  miferable 
blindnefs  to  truth,  involves  us ;  for  we  have 
by  no  means  the  fame  fincere  and  perfedl  en 
joyment  of  gdod,as  our  fenfe  of  evil  is  fharp  and 
tormenting.  Whence  it  happens,  that,  even  in 
an  involuntary  manner,  we  increafe  our  unhap- 
pinefs;  but  our  good,  inftead  of  gaining  luftre 
from  our  eftimation,  inftead  of  being  hightened 
by  our  enjoyment,  or  augmented  by  the  chear- 
ful  difpofition  in  which  it  finds  us,  for  ever  di- 
minifhes  in  our  conception  and  fenfe  of  it ; 
which  furely  ought  not  to  be  the  cafe.  For  if 
we  would  treat  this  matter  ferioufly,why  ihould 
we  fly  from  grief  and  adverfity,  which  infpire 
and  confirm  our  fortitude ;  which,  if  they  did 
not  exift,  could  never  produce  that  virtue,  nor 

could 
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could  any  fuch  quality  be  recognifed  ?  Why 
ihould  we  dread  death,  whofe  effedls  are  fo 
friendly,  fince,  by  continually  recolle&ing  it,' 
we  become  better  ?  Nor  will  the  meditations  it 
infpires  permit  our  inclinations  to  turn  upon 
fuch  a  courfe  as  may  eclipfe  our  names,  by  the 
infamous  brand  of  injuftice  or  intemperances 
Why  fliould  we  fo  eagerly  purfue  advantages 
which  are  the  objedls  of  vulgar  admiration,  and 
which,  when  attained,  rather  tend  to  corrupt 
than  mend  the  heart  ?  And  fo  much  are  we  e- 
nervated  by  the  fallacious  arts  of  pleafure,  that 
fcarce  do  we  remember  at  all  the  certain  ap 
proach  of  our  fate. 

PLATO,  the  chief  and  greateft  of  the  philo- 
fophers,  wifely  faid,  "  That  whatever  our 
"  corporeal  fenfes  prefented  as  objects  of  hope 
"  or  fear,  were  no  more  than  dreams,  and 
"  therefore  entirely  to  be  fcorned ;  and  that  in 
"  order  to  fhun  the  evils  here,  we  mould  fly  to 
"  an  eternal  fcene,  where,  if  ye  do^ae  retire,  it 
"  will  be  impoffible  to  avoid  them."  But  no 
man  can  arrive  at  immortality,  unlefs  death 
conduct  his  fteps,  and  open  his  paffage. — ?- 
Where  would  this  tend  ?  To  convince  us  that 
death  is  not  only  exempt  from  uneafinefs,  ferene, 
feafonable  ;  but  in  ftiort,  a  real  good,  a  moft 

munificent 
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munificent  and  generous  fource  of  fupreme  and 
incorruptible  felicity. 

IT  was  thus  Cato  departed  from  life,  highly 
pleafed  that  he  had  found  a  caufe  to  j  uftify  his 
dying.  Nor  can  any  one  imagine,  that  he  who 
was  among  the  wifeft  of  men,  would  have  ex- 
prefTed  fuch  pleafure  at  the  approach  of  his  fate, 
had  he  not  thought  death  a  real  happinefs.  For 
furely,  in  his  own  concerns,  particularly  fuch 
as  fall  under  the  cognifance  of  fenfe,  no  man 
is  deceived. 

THIS  may  likewife  be  authorifed  by  the  tef- 
timony  of  Artaban,  uncle  to  Xerxes,  a  man  of 
great  wifdom  ;  of  whom  we  are  told  by  Hero 
dotus,  that  when  Xerxes,  viewing  the  whole 
powers  of  his  almoft  innumerable  army  drawn 
up  before  him,  wept  to  think  that  not  a  man 
of  them  fhould  be  found  furviving  a  hundred 
years  after  that  time,  he  anfwered,  That 
"  the  living  had  fo  many  and  miferable  acci- 
(l  dents  tc^fiiffer,  as  obliged  every  one  frequent- 
"  ly  to  wiih  for  death ;  and  that  life  was  con- 
"  tinually  difturbed  with  fuch  a  fucceffion  of 
"  calamities  and  difeafes,  fo  full  of  perpetual 
"  folicitude,  as  to  make  the  ihortcft  appear  fuf- 
;<  ficiently  long."  No  man  therefore  can  doubt, 
that  death  is  the  refuge  of  a  painful  life. 
Nor  did  he  Hop  here;  but  likewife  added, 
H  "  That 
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"  That  when  the  immortal  Gods  veiled  and 
"  gilded  human  life  with  many  advantages, 
"  to  hide  its  intrinfic  mifery,  they  had  a6led 
"  with  fome  degree  of  envy,  left,  confcious  of 
"  the  fweetnefs  of  death,  we  mould  purfue  it 
"  by  every  poffible  method." 

IT  is  fabled  that  Amphiarus  was  very  dear  to 
Apollo  and  Jupiter,  yet  never  arrived  at  old  age. 

FROM  all  which,  what  elfe  can  we  conjecture, 
but  that  an  accelerated  death  is  the  gift  of  Hea 
ven,  and  a  grand  acquifition  ?  Therefore  this 
maxim  of  the  dramatic  poet  is  judicious  and 
pertinent  \ 

For  he  whom  God  in  vernal  years  feleeh, 
With  love  embraces,  and  with  care  protects, 
Snatch'd  from  misfortunes  ere  his  youth  expires, 
In  death,  the  end  of  human  wo,   retires. 

For  the  Gocls  \till  fuffer  no  being,  who  is  the 
object  of  their  fondnefs,  to  be  milerable;  they 
mufc  neceflarily  therefore  take  from  them  a  life 
replete  with  finifter  accidents. 

WHAT  can  happen  to  any  man  fo  delightful 
as  to  render  him  extremely  tenacious  of  life  ? 
Perhaps  the  pleafure  which  he  receives  from  the 
acquifition  of  any  art  or  fcience.  But  would 
you  excel  in  art  or  fcience,  you  muft  expecl  to 
be  envied  in  proportion  to  your  eminence;  fa 
tigue  and  anxiety  will  attend  your  purfuit  \  in 
difference 
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difference  and  ill-will  will  reward  your  attain 
ments.  For  our  fatisfadlion  is  by  no  means  fo 
great  from  the  progrefs  we  have  already  made 
in  learning,  as  our  pain  and  uneafmefs  from 
the  fuperior  number  and  importance  of  things 
which  we  have  not  as  yet  acquired,  and  which 
we  would  wiih  to  know. 

How  inconfiderable  is  the  pleafure  refulting 
from  the  purfuit  even  of  the  finer  arts  ?  or  ra 
ther,  with  what  degree  of  pa  hi  and  uneafinefs  are 
they  not  attended  ?  How  much  perfidy  do  we 
find  among  their  adepts  ?  what  intenfe  hate  ? 
what  jealous  envy?  or  who  is  contented  with 
his  own  deftiny :  How  few  can  be  found,  who 
do  not  purfue  with  malice  and  detraction  the 
induftry  or  attainments  of  their  competitors  ? 

BUT  if  any  one  is  fond  of  political  life,  and 
wiflies  to  be  confpicuous  in  the  ftate,  let  him 
remember,  for  it  is  certainly  true,  that  it  muft 
colt  him  immenfe  labour  and  concern  to  gain 
but  the  fmalleft  ihadow  of  honour,  fcarce  any 
at  all.  For  who  was  ever  concerned  in  the 
public  adminiftration,  without  fuffering  in- 
expreffible  grief  and  disappointment  ?  And  if 
we  would  judge  impartially  of  the  whole  courfe 
of  life,  we  ought  to  fix  our  attention  on  its 
end.  Where  now  are  thefe  minifters,  or 
rather  parents,  of  an  excellent  commonr 
H  2  wealth. 
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wealth,    Miltiades,    Ephialtes,    Cimon,     The-- 
rniftocles,    and  Ariftides  ?    How  much  mifery 
did  they  procure  to  themfelves  by  their  fideli 
ty,  benevolence,  integrity,  and  fteadinefs?  For 
this   they  were  not  only  ftripped  of  their  ho 
nours,  their  power  and  authority,  but  evenfent 
into  exile.    It  ought  to  have   been  quite  the 
reverfe.      Men   whole  charafteriftics  are   wif- 
dom  and  love  of  their  country,  fhould  be  a- 
dorned  with  every  enfign  of   public    honour, 
and  command  attention  from  every  eye.     A- 
mong  ourfelves,    Scipio  Africanus   having    e- 
fpoufed  a  glorious  caufe,  to  check  the  infatiate 
ambition  of  a  few,  was   one  morning  found 
dead  in  his  bed ;  nor  was  it  fufpecled  without 
foundation,  that  his  murderers  were  admitted 
by  his  wife,  who   was   fitter  to   the   Gracchi. 
"What  could  be  more  wretched  than  the  fate  of 
Metellus,    from  his  expedition  againft  Jugur- 
tha  called  Numidicus,   a  man  of  eminent  worth 
and  fame,  who,  becaufe  he  would  not  fwear  o- 
bedience  to  a  law  pernicious   to   himfelf,    was 
forced   into  banifhment !     Yet  I  muft  confefs, 
that  amongfl  all  the  different  kinds  of  exile,  a- 
mongft  all  the  different  caufes  of  misfortune, 
the  fituation  of  Numidicus  was  moft  honour 
able;  whofe   fincerity,    integrity,    and  patrio- 
tifm,  were  the  fourcesof  his  fufFerings.  Itmufl 

be 
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be  owned,  however,  that  to  be  expelled  his  coun-r 
try,  to  be  torn  from  his  cleared  relations,  to  be 
deprived  of  his  fortune,  to  be  an  afflidled  wit- 
nefs  of  the  tears  and  fufferings  of  his  children, 
were  calamities  fcarce  fupportable.    I  omit  the 
inftances  of  M.   Regulus,  C.  Marius,  and  L. 
Brutus,  whofe   lives    were  facrificed   to  their 
country.     I  would  not  be  prolix  in  my  allu- 
fions  to  fuch  perfons,  whofe  fate  may  be  learn 
ed  from  their  hiftories,  from  their  ftatues,  and 
even  from  common  fame.    Thele  accidents  are 
doubtlefs  very  numerous,  and  very  fevere  :  yet 
this  is  ftill  more  to  be  regretted,  that,   in  the 
-whole  creation,  we  cannot  find  more  confum- 
mate  mifery,  than  what  muft  attend  a  man  en 
gaged  in  the  purfuit   of  public  offices,   fired 
with  ambition,  and  dependent  on  the  inclina 
tions  of  the  people.     What  inutterable  terrors, 
what  extreme  hefitation,  what  vigorous  efforts, 
what  inceflant  concern,  muft  attend  fuch  a  ftate! 
Hence  we  may  juftly  pronounce,  that  he  num 
bers  all  his  hours  by  vexations.    For  if  he  is  of 
inferior   ftation,    that    muft  necefTarily  imply 
the  mortifying   circumftance,    of  being  obli 
ged  to  rife  to  fortune  and  independence  by  ftu- 
dying  and  humouring  the  inclinations,manners, 
and  tempers  of  his  fuperiors.     Can  he  there 
fore  who  ferves  the  people,  who  are  infatiable 

in 
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their  demands,  invidious  even  of  thofe  they 
truft,  ignorant  of  their  real  intereft,  and  pro- 
penfely  fond  of  changes ;  can  he  ever  hope  to 
be  happy?  Does  he  not  rather  lament  the  un- 
happinefs  of  his  circumftances,  and  the  lubri 
city  of  his  fortune,  as  often  as  he  thinks  upou 
the  difpofitions  which  muft  characterize  every 
populace  ?  It  was  a  noble  obfervation  of  the 
ancient  poet, 

For  he,  from  whom  alike  the  powers  divine 
Exiftence  fhare,  and  thofe  of' mortal  line, 
With  light  and  fliade  diverfify'd  his  plan, 
But  dafh'd  with  endlefs  wo  the  life  of  man. 

Whilft  therefore  we  £njoy  this  light,   though 
we  may  feem  to  live,   in  effed:  we  are  no  more 
than  continually  dying ;   or  rather,  we  retain 
no  more  of  life  but  the  name,   having  loft  all 
the  fubftantial  advantages  comprehended  in  its 
general  idea.     Let  me  affirm,  that  I  cannot  fee 
through  the  whole  variety  of  human  life,  what 
can  happen  either  to  invite  our  \yifhes,  or  yield 
us  any  degree  of  enjoyment.     It  is  no  fecret, 
no  ^infrequent  accident,  that  a  number  of  peo 
ple,  rather  than  fall  into  greater  evils  than  thofe 
which  generally  happen  in  the  courfe  of  things, 
have  induftrioufly,  by  their  own  interpofition, 
accelerated  their  fate.     This  I  do  not  mention 
Xo  give  it  the  fan£tion  of  my  approbation,  bup 

as 
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as  an  inflance  of  that  preflure  which  life  con 
tinually  fuffers,  from  the  numberlefs  diiEculties 
that  every  where  lurround  it.  Cleomenes  king 
of  the  Lacedemonians,  and  his  fon,  both  left 
the  prefent  fcene  by  a  voluntary  death.  Befides 
thefe,  Theagenes  the  Numantian,  left  he  ihould 
fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  firft  deftroy- 
ed  his  friends,  and  then  himfelf.  Thus  we 
feem  to  have  declared  fufficiently,  how  little 
reafon  we  have  to  purfue  life ;  or  rather,  how 
much  to  fly  from  it.  And  were  it  not  beneath 
the  dignity  of  men  to  explore  the  examples  of 
fortitude  in  a  fex  much  weaker  than  they,  we 
might  colledl  from  hiftory  the  wife  of  Afdrubal; 
who  feeing  Carthage  fubjecfled  to  the  power  of 
its  enemies,  plunged  herfelf  and  three  children 
into  the  flames  of  her  burning  country. 

BUT  befides  thefe  calamities,  which  are  more 
ftriking  and  illuftrioas,  let  us  honeftly  confefs, 
that  fo  great  is  the  mifery  to  which  human  na 
ture  is  fubjected,  as  not  only  to  comprehend 
the  whole  race,  but  even  all  its  individuals,  fo 
that  none  can  boaft  immunity.  This  makes 
it  fo  much  the  more  furprifing,  that  our  pains 
are  not  limited  to  the  quantity  of  evils  which 
are  general  in  life ;  but  we  daily  exert  ourfelves, 
even  with  our  full  effort,  to  become  more  un 
happy  than  our  fituation  requires.  Neither 

will 
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will  you  find  any  living  creature  through  thd 
whole  extent  of  things,  except  man  alone,  which 
exerts  its  cruelty,  not  only  in  hurting  its  own 
particular  fpecies,  but  even  itfelf.  Nor  was 
the  obfervation  of  Dicearchus  unjuft,  who,  in 
his  learned  and  perfpicuous  treatife  on  death, 
thought  it  would  admit  of  no  hefitation,  that  a 
greater  number  of  men  had  perifhed  by  the 
cruelty  and  violence  of  men,  than  by  all  other 
adverfe  occurrences  taken  together.  For  the 
avarice  of  many  is  fo  great,  fo  boundlefs  their 
ambition,  fuch  their  avidity  of  wealth  and 
power,  that  every  means,  every  cpnduct,  which 
can  tend  to  the  accomplifhment  of  their  defires, 
to  them  appears  lawful.  Nor  is  this  evil  of 
modern  date,  nor  confined  to  the  narrow  limits 
of  time  and  place ;  but,  in  former  ages,  its  o- 
perations  were  violent,  and  its  dominion  wide. 
For  its  devaflations  were  not  circumfcribed  by 
particular  focieties  of  men;  ftates  and  empires, 
rafed  even  to  their  foundation,  were  its  fre 
quent  victims. 

BUT  if  from  focieties,  as  the  mind  would 
naturally  defcend,  you  turn  your  attention  to 
particular  men,  you  fhall  find  them  poffefled  of 
but  very  little  which  you  can  admire,  or  could 
wifh  to  obtain.  For  let  your  imagination  form 
to  itfelf,  from  the  common,  notions  of  man 
kind, 
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kind,  an  idea  of  every  thing   profperous  and 
happy  which  can   happen  in  life ;   let  riches, 
health,    honours,   and  power  be  collected ;   let 
pleafures  of  every  kind  be  added  >    when  you 
have  conferred  all  thefe  on  any  man,  you  can 
not  afcertain  his  poffeffion  of  them,  nor  ini'ure 
their  duration  cine  moment,  for  they  are  capa 
ble  of  the  moft  unexpected  changes  in  eternal 
fucceffion.     All  human  pofTeffions  are  perifh- 
able  and  uncertain;    they  elude  our  grafp,  and 
vanim  even  in  fruition:  The  moft  vigorous  ef 
forts  cannot  obtain,  nor  the  wifeft  plan  fecure 
them ;  for  they  depend  alone  on  the  capricious 
adminiftration  of  fortune,  and    the   inflanta- 
neous  revolutions  of  time.     What  can  be  more 
mean  in  a  reafonable  being,   than  to  place  his 
happinefs  on  events  which  depend  on  the  wild 
and  extravagant  eddies  of  time  and  fortune  > 
to  be  elated  with  her  fallacious  fmile,  or  dejetl- 
ed  when  me  contracts  her  brow  ?    How  inglo 
rious  is  it  to  boaft  in  any  profperous  occurren- 
cy,  or  to  lament  any  thing  adverie  with  incon- 
folable  tears  ? 

WHERE  then  is  the  exaggerated  diftindicn 
between  man  and  fpeechlefs  animals,  if  we, 
in  the  fame  manner  with  them  to  whom  Na 
ture  has  denied  the  ufe  of  reafon,  depend  en 
tirely  on  external  things  ;  if  we  retain  nothing 

I  of 
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of  fortitude,  no  vigour    nor  ileadinefs  ?    For 
though  Nature,    not  like  a  mother  but  a  ftep- 
dame,    has  made  the   corporeal  frame  of  man 
tender,  and  obnoxious  to  a  thoufand  evils,  and 
his  foul   racked   with   misfortunes,    depreiTed 
with   fears,    and  reluctant  to   toils ;    £he   has 
however  endowed  us  with  certain  rays  of  di 
vinity,    with  fparks  of  fortitude  and  reafon, 
by  whofe  affiftance  we  are  able  to  ftruggle  with 
forrow,  to  refill  fear,    to  fuftain  and  conquer 
fatigue  with  eafe  and  dignity.    It  is  therefore 
incumbent  on  us  not  to  extinguish,  that  portion 
of  deity,  that  light  of  confcioufnefs  and  wif- 
Qom  which  we  fhare,  but  to  animate  and  nou- 
rifli  it  when  deprefled. 

IF  we  are  considerably  advanced  in  life,  there 
can  be  nothing  in  approaching  diflblution  with 
which  we  ought   to  be  much  aflecled ;   as    it 
ihall  either  certainly  place  us  in  better  circum- 
ftances  than  thofe  which  living  we  enjoy,    or, 
at  leail,   not  in  worfe.     For  who  will  deny,    if 
the  foul  is  to  be  quite  annihilated,   that  there 
can  be  no  evil  in  confcioufnefs   extinguiflied  : 
But  if  it  furvives   in  poffeiiiou  of  its  former 
vigour,   and  delivered   from  the  body,    what 
life  can  be  more  happy  !    what  more  divine ! 
This  ought  to  be  a  great,  a  real  fource  of  glad- 
nefs  and  pleafure.     No  difficulty  therefore  re 
mains  y 
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mains  :  but  we  may  affert  with  eafe  and  free 
dom,  that  death  is  a  real  good ;  and  that,  far 
from  grieving  at  its  prefence,  we  ought  never 
to  fly  from  it,  fometimes  to  defire  it ;  -and  this 
fo  much  the  more,  in  proportion  to  the  time 
which  any  one  has  lived.  For  then,  when  he 
begins  to  be  cloyed  with  all  the  advantages  and 
pleafures  which  life  can  offer,  he  fhall  at  once 
retire  from  all  the  miferies  of  human,  and  ar 
rive  at  all  the  beatitude  of  divine  life.  Nor 
am  I  one  of  thofe  who  can  be  eafily  perfuaded, 
that  the  foul  perilheth  with  the  body ;  that  a 
being,  which  fo  largely  participates  the  na 
ture  jof  God,  fhould  ever  be  entirely  extindl; 
but  rather  that,  having  finiihed  the  limited 
career  of  life,  it  returns  to  its  native  immor 
tality.  For  what  can  more  become  a  man  fur- 
niflxed  with  arguments  fo  numerous  and  invin 
cible,  than  to  preferve  his  courage  undaunted, 
and  to  fhake  off  entirely  the  feminine  paffions 
of  fear  and  forrow  ? 

THEY  who  too  much  deplore  the  dead,  nor 
are  capable,  with  due  grandeur  and  dignity  of 
foul,  to  defpife  the  adverfe  accidents  of  life, 
juftly  and  highly  deferve  the  following  re 
proach  ; 

I  -Sfcame 
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Shame  to  your  fex  and  years,  in  youth  refign'd 
To  all  the  weaknefs  of  a  woman's  mind  ; 
"Whilft  fhe,  a  woman,  courage  ftill  maintains, 
And  in  &er  breaft  a  manly  fpirit  reigns. 

For  many  women  may  be  found,  who,  in  pri 
vate  diftreffes,   have  difcovered  the  rnoft  con- 
fummate  prudence  and  magnanimity.     But  a 
mafculine  fortitude  ought  in  the  fame  manner, 
as   his    lord   commands    a  ftubborn  flave,  to 
treat  every  immoderate  defire  and  forrow;  to 
fubdue  and  reftrain  them  as  the  molt  depraved 
and  weakeft  powers  of  the  foul,  which,  if  they 
are  permitted  to  rife  and  exert  their  force  a  lit 
tle,  will  not  only  tyrannife  over  reafon,  but  ob 
tain  a  complete  triumph  over  the  whole  mind ; 
a  (late  more  unbecoming,  more  definitive  to 
man,  than  any  elfe  which  can  be  imagined. 

GORGIAS  the  orator,  when  extenuated  with 
years,  and  on  the  verge  of  life,  being  afked,  if 
he  was  willing  to  die  ?  anfwered,  "  Yes  ;  for 
"  I  ihall  efcape  with  pleafure,  as  from  a  lod- 
"  ging,  where  I  have  been  long  plagued  with  bad 
"  air,  and  every  other  inconvenience  :"  An  opi 
nion  which  alone  could  be  indulged  by  a  man 
of  excellence  and  dignity,  and  which  may  be 
wifhed  ftill  to  furvive  in  the  minds  and  con- 
verfaticns  of  every  one.  What  indeed  could 
he  fay  more  noble  ?  For  when  he  numbered 

the 
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the  evils  which,  living,  he  was  reduced  to  the 
neceffity  of  fuffering,  what  ought  he  to  do,  but 
rejoice  at  the  approach  of  death,  as  the  end  of 
forrows,  which  he  eternally  forfakes?  Thus  a 
man  is  entitled  to  fpeak,  who  is  not  a  flave  to 
his  paflions,  who  is  not  entangled  by  the  al 
lurements  of  pleafure  ;  in  fhort,  who  is  not  ob- 
fequious  to  the  arbitrary  dictates  of  any  favou 
rite  inclination :  which  is  the  fublimeft  perfec 
tion  of  reafon,  the  higheft  degree  of  wifHom  ; 
for  it  renders  us  fuperior  to  the  neceffities  of 
nature,  invincible  even  to  the  attacks  of  grief, 
above  the  preffure  of  regret  or  folicitation  of 
defire,  and,  in  a  word,  fearlefs  in  every  human 
contingency. 

ARE  we  tormented  with  the  death  of  our 
children  or  allies  ?  why  fo  ?  That  we  may  di£- 
cover  our  folly,  by  fuffering  with  impatience  a 
fate  which  we  cannot  avert,  and  which,  in 
contradiction  to  our  will,  muft  defcend  upon, 
us  with  all  its  weight ;  whilft  the  examples  and 
teftimonies  which  the  wifer  and  better  part  of 
mankind  have  left  behind  them  to  illuminate 
eternity  with  their  fplendor,  are  entirely  negle6l- 
edbyus.  Would  it  be  in  the  leaft  more  abfurd, 
with  the  ufe  of  fight,  to  walk  like  a  blind  man  j 
or,  when  you  might  enjoy  fociety  and  funfhine, 
purfue  folitude  and  darknefs  ? 

AN© 
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AND  now  the  current  of  our  difcourfe  leads 
us  to  thofe,  whofe  condudt  deferves  our  emu 
lation,  and  whom  antiquity  propofes  to  us  as 
examples  worthy  of  our  purfuit.  I  ima 
gine  therefore  no  man  will  hefitate  to  pro 
nounce,  that  death  is  not  to  be  numbered  a- 
XTiongft  our  evils,  but  ranked  amongft  the 
greateft  goods  of  which  our  nature  is  fufcep- 
tible.  For  if  it  removes  us  from  mifery,  if  it 
places  us  in  a  happier  flate  of  being,  if  it  is 
neither  miferable  itfelf,  nor  productive  of  any 
mifery,  why  fhould  it  be  pronounced  an  evil  ? 
But  if  fuch  is  its  benignity,  that  it  puts  us  in 


pofleffion  of  .^teraal  advantages,  and, 
priving  us  of  a  life  full  of  'viciflitudes^&nd  fub- 
jecft  to  corruption,  recalls  us  to  one  which  is 
immortal  and  incorruptible,  what  can  be  more 
productive  of  happinefs  than  death  ?  We  have 
therefore  heard,  that  the  wifeft  of  men  have  not 
only  been  unfhpcked  by  the  death  of  their  re 
lations,  not  only  remained  unaffected  with 
grief,  but  have  difcovered  a  rational  joy  and 
fatisfaclion. 

IT  is  delivered  to  memory,  that  when  A- 
naxagoras,  during  his  prelection  of  the  nature 
of  things  amongft  his  friends,  was  told  that  his 
fon  was  juft  expired,  he  only  anfwered,  That, 
"  in  begetting  a  fon,  he  begot  a  mortal  crea- 

"  ture  j" 
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"  ture ;"   a  very  rational  maxim,   and  worthy 
to  have  been  pronounced  by  fo  great  a  man ; 
for  I  do  not  fee  what  could  have  been  faid  ex- 
preiTive    of    greater   wifdom    or    equanimity. 
Should  he  have  faid,   "  Alas,    he  died  young!" 
this  would  havefhown  his  depreflion  of  mind, 
and  not  that  determined  fpirit  which  is  necef- 
fary  to  encounter  adverfity :  Or  that  he  was  tor 
mented,  not  on  his  own,  but  his  fon's  account; 
would  he  not  then  have  confeiTed  his  ignorance 
of  the  numberlefs  evils  his  fon  had  efcaped  ?  Or 
'that  he  was   grieved,  but  acknowledged  and 
fuffered  the  accident  as  a  part  of  human  defti- 
ny ;  where  then  was  the  fteadinefs,   the  pru 
dence,  the  wifdom  of  a  philofophical  character  ? 
or  how  did  he  differ  from  the  moft  uncultiva 
ted  vulgar  ?   Amongft  whom  however  there  are 
many   who    are   not   only  little  afflicted  with 
fuch  events  as   neceffarily   happen,    but   who 
declare  it  as  their  opinion,  that  fuch  occurren 
ces  ought  neither  to  affecft  us  with  emotion  or 
furprife,   becaufe  they  are  inevitable  and  com 
mon  to  all.    But  he,  who  was  truly  a  wife  man 
and  a  philofopher,  inftead  of  being  ftruck  with 
the  unexpected  meiTage,    inftead  of  being  di 
verted  from  his  fubject,    rather  collecting  his 
attention,    and  raifing  his  voice,  gave  the  moft 
ftriking  inftance  of  fortitude  and  wifdpra.. 

I 
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I  WISH   the  fame  thing  could  be  faid  of  a 
great  many  amongft  us,  whom,  if  at  any  time 
ftruck  with  a  reverfe  of  fortune,  you  would  ima 
gine  in  no  better  fituation,  than  overwhelmed 
and  abandoned  to  ultimate  defpair;  as  if  they 
had  felt  the  weight  of  fome  new  afflicflion,  not 
deftined  for  others,   but  refer ved  from  all  eter 
nity  in  the  bofom  of  Fate  for  them  alone  ;  fome 
tmheard-of  mifery,  which  ought  neither  to  have 
happened  then,  nor  at  any  future  period :  And 
when  they  ought  to  exert  the  whole  energy  of 
their  fouls,  they  are  not  only  forgetful  of  thefe 
virtues  formerly  exhibited,  not  only  infenfible 
to  the   illuftrious  example^   among  their  own 
anceftors,  but  even  loft  to  themfelves.     So  ex- 
tenfive  is  the  power  of  that  pufillanimous  lan 
guor  over  their  minds,  fo  invincible  the  tyran- 
'  ny  of  grief  and  fadnefs. 

BUT  can  I  think  that  man  pofTefled  of  mo 
ral  liberty,  who  is  under  the  dominion  of  grief; 
who  is  difturbed,  impelled,  overwhelmed  by  a- 
ny  unexpected  accident ;  who,  intent  alone  on 
the  greatnefs  of  his  forrow,  is  incapable  either 
of  projecting  or  contemplating  any  thing;  who 
depends  not  in  the  leaft  for  his  own  happinefs 
upon  himfelf,  but  expecfts  all  his  good  from 
time  and  fortune,  of  which  the  eilential  quali 
ties  are  fluftntffah  and  change  ?  This  I  would 

not 
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not  clmfe  to  call  by  the  milder  name  offervi- 
tude^  but  by  that  of  the  mo/1  miferable  captivity. 
For  what  is  the  difference  between  the  wretch 
who  inhabits  the  dungeon,  furrounded  with  the 
vigilance  of  guards,  and  groaning  beneath  the 
weight  of  hoftile  chains;  what  is  the  difference 
between  fuch  a  one,  and  him  who,  tyrannifed 
by  grief,  has  loft  all  the  powers  of  choice  and 
deliberation  ?  The  one,  though  his  body  be 
fubjedled,  may  poffefs  ample  freedom  of  foul, 
and  indulge  the  pleafing  hope  of  regaining  his 
former  liberty  :  but  he  who  is  under  the  de- 
fpotifm  of  grief,  ndither  can  boafl  freedom,  nor 
health  of  body,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  bends 
beneath  the  mofl  abjeft  flavery  of  forrow  ;  for 
he  can  neither  enjoy  his  friends,  nor  affift  the 
commonwealth,  nor  fuperintend  domeftic  af 
fairs,  nor  execute  public  bufinefs.  Thus  relax 
ed  from  all  employments,  to  fuffer  more  fatigue 
than  can  attend  any  one,  though  the  mod  la 
borious,  he  neither  obeys  another,  nor  governs 
himfelf :  To  whom,  as  he  is  for  ever  prefled 
with  painful  and  difficult  alternatives,  one  of 
two  things  muft  be  neceffary,  either  to  protradt 
his  grief,  and  be  miferable  ;  or,  what  is  abfo- 
lutely  impracticable,  that  he  fliould  at  once  re 
tain  his  grief,  and  lofe  his  mifery. 

How  much  more  wile  was  the  procedure  of 
K  Xenophon, 
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Xenoplion,  who,  while  he  celebrated  the  facred 
folemnities,  and  heard  that  his  eldefl  foil  fell  at 
the  battle  of  Mantinea,  only  laid  the  chap- 
let  from  his  head,  but  perfifted  with  fteadinefs 
in  ordering  the  facred  rites.  But 'when  it  ap 
peared  that  the  youth  had  fallen  glorioufly,  the 
father  again  relumed  his  chaplet,  and  invoked 
thofe  very  gocls,  in  whofe  worlhip  he  was  en 
gaged,  to  witnefs,  that  he  had  more  pleafure 
from  the  virtues  of  his  fon  than  grief  from  his 
lofs.  Such  a  man,  I  might  venture  to  fay, 
would  be  equally  prepared  for  every  poiuble 
contingency,  nor  feel  his  foul  clifconcerted  with 
any.  For  why  fliould  I  believe  that  the  man 
who  could  perfevere  in  the  woriliip  of  Heaven 
with  fo  much  equanimity  and  decorum,  even 
when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  his  fon,  would 
oppofe  its  decree,  by  immoderately  deploring 
that  cataftrophe  ?  or  that  he  who  preferred  the 
confcioufiiefs  of  his  ion's  virtue  to  the  length 
of  his  life,  might  not  juftly  be  thought  fo  in-  j 
flamed  'with  the  love  of  his  country,  fo  much 
infpired  with  a  paflion  for  virtue,  as  to  remain 
equally  unmoved  in  every  viciiTitude  of  life  ? 

BUT  in  proportion  as  thofe  who  difcover  this  j 
greatnefs  of  foul  are  feldom  to  be  found,  fo 
much  more  confpicuous  they  are.    For  nothing 
is  more   entitled  to   praife,  than  the  juft  and  \ 

laudable  ' 
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laudable  purfuit  of  eternal  renown,  or  a  warm 
and  inviolable  attachment  to  our  country,  or 
patience  and  dignity  in  differing  misfortunes. 
Animated  by  tliefe  grand  principles,  the  foul 
rifes  above  herfelf,  and  fcorns  thofe  tempefls 
which  fliake   the  reft  of  mankind.     But   they 
who  are  too  much  diftra&ed  with  low  care  and 
folicitude,    will    entirely    exclude     from    their 
minds   the  defire   of  praife,  the   advantage  of 
their  country,  and,   in  fhort,  whatever  we  c- 
fleem  great  or  good.      Nor  can  any  one  whofe 
whole  foul  is  tormented  with  private  and  felf- 
ifh  anxiety,  either    project   the  welfare  of  his 
country,  or  diftinguifh  himfelf  by  noble   ac 
tions,  or  undertake  and  fupport  any  grand  en- 
terprize  ;  but,  for  ever  intent  on  his  own  con 
cerns,  and  consulting  his  own  advantage,    he 
{hall  forget  every  thing  elfe,  and  remain  night 
and  day  the  perpetual  dibjedl  of  his  own  atten 
tion.    Thus  he  ihall  neither  perform  the  offices 
due  to  civil  life  nor  to  human  nature.  It  is  the 
efTential  character  of  a  good  man,  to  labour 
with  equal  affiduity  for  the  welfare  of  others 
as  for  his  own.     Nor  is  it  lefs  the  character  of 
a  good  patriot,  to  fufpend,  or  even  facrifice,  e- 
very  private  advantage,  and  to  make  the  high- 
eft  happinefs  and  greateft  fafety  of  his  country 
perpetual  and  ultimate  end  ;  from  which 
K  2  great 
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great  purfuits,  neither  grief,  nor  any  other  dif- 
turbance,  ftiould  have  power  to  abftratfl  us. 

HISTORIANS  tell  us,  that  in  four  days  Pe 
ricles  was  deprived  of  two  fons,  youths  of  a 
very  promiling  genius,  who  fuftained  his  grief 
with  fo  much  fortitude,  and  fuch  unbroken 
fpirit,  that  he  changed  no  part   of  his  former 
manners  or  drefs,  but  preferved  the  fame  order 
and  plan  of  public  appearances  as  before,    nor 
ever  took  the  crown  from  ofFhis  head ;  of  whom 
it  is  recorded,  that  he  would  have  thought  no 
thing  more  unworthy,  than  if  his  grief  had  Ex 
torted  from  him  any  tokens  of  an   unmanly 
and   dejedled  mind.     Him  then  we  muft  ac 
knowledge  a  brave  man,  whom  neither  the  ir- 
reilftible  force  of  nature,  which  often  melts  the 
foul  to  too  much  tendernefs,  nor  the  love  of  his 
children,    which  is  faid  to  have  been  ardent, 
could  diflblve  to  grief,  nor  move  from  his  uni 
form  and  regular  tenor  of  condudl ;  a  behavi 
our  not  only  worthy  of  praife,  but  eternal  me 
mory.     Nor  is  it  furprifing  :  For  real  fortitude 
excludes  and  banilhes  unavailing   anxiety  ;  it 
fuppreffes  the  deiires  ;  it  reduces  fear  to  fubjec- 
tion;  it  demands  nothing  unworthy  of  a  brave 
man,  nor  is  repulfed  from  any  purfuit  by  ter 
ror  or  weaknefs. 

AND  though  reafon  itfelf,  aflifted  by  the  dic 
tates 
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tates  of  learning,  and  the  force  of  culture,  con 
firms  nature  however  elevated  and  fublime, 
which  certainly  was  the  cafe  with  Pericles,  a 
man  of  eminent  learning  and  fuperior  genius  ; 
yet  native  fortitude  is  the  grand  fupport  of  the 
mind  :  which  as  it  defpifes  the  common  con 
tingencies  of  life,  nor,  like  a  being  deprefled 
and  riveted  to  earth,  regards  any  thing  low 
with  attention ;  fo  its  fruits  are  produced  with 
greater  eafe,  abundance,  and  maturity,  when 
the  force  of  reafon,  the  influence  of  culture, 
and  the  affiftance  of  learning  are  applied  to  it, 
as  to  a  grateful  -and  congenial  foil.  We  muft 
not  then  imagine  that  thefe  great  men  were 
quite  infenfible  of  grief ;  for  what  fortitude 
could  we  find  in  hearts  naturally  hard  and  un 
feeling  ?  But  thofe  who  feel  grief  exert  the 
whole  collected  vigour  of  the  foul  againft  it, 
nor  forbear  the  contention,  till  having  obtain 
ed  a  complete  victory,  they  remain  defpotic 
matters  of  the  field.  For  it  is  unqueftionably 
true,  that  no  greater  plague,  no  furer  perdition, 
can  happen  to  the  mind,  than  relaxation  in  its 
own  difcipline  ;  which,  if  it  is  attentive,  and 
prepared  for  refiftance,  eafily  fuftains  every  vio 
lence,  or  baffles  and  repells  even  the  moft  re- 
folute  attacks.  But  when  its  nerves  lofe  their 
vigour  by  indolence  and  remiffion,  it  is  fo 

fiercely 
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fiercely  invaded,  fo  clofely  preffed  on  all  handsj 
that  in  vain  are  its  utmoft  endeavours  to  reco-» 
ver  its  poife.  Nor  was  any  one  ever  able  to 
repulfe  the  incuriions  of  grief,  nor  to  bear  the 
conflict  with  courage,  unlefs  by  afiembling 
and  preparing  every  defenfive  power  for  refift- 
ance.  Nor  is  fortitude  acquired,  but  by  firft 
having  long  and  obftinately  withftood  many 
griefs ;  from  whence  arifes  a  habit  that  clothes 
the  mind  in  armour  felf-derived,  and  fortifies 
us  againft  every  wound  of  nature,  and  every 
fling  of  fortune. 

CAN  we  fuppofe  that  Harpagus  the  Mede 
would  have  been  able  to  exhibit  fuch  a  grand 
example  of  felf-pofieflion,  as  Herodotus  tranf- 
mits  to  pofterity,  if  he  had  not  formerly  been 
frequently  and  long  engaged  in  the  exercife  of 
patience  and  fortitude  ?  This  however  he  did 
not  without  the  mod  ample  reward,  as  by  it  he 
acquired  eternal  fame;  for  he  diftinguiihed 
himfelf  fo  much  by  wifdorn  and  magnanimity, 
as  to  fuffer,  without  the  leaft  indication  of  un- 
ealinefs,  one  of  the  molt  inhuman  injuries 
that  could  be  inflicted  on  man ;  and,  by  thus 
fuppreffing  his  emotions,  he  was  able  to  fatiate 
his  vengeance  on  a  tyrant  for  his  execrable 
cruelty.  Thus  when  King  Aftyages  had 
caufed  his  fon  to  be  flain,  and  ferved  up  to 

the 
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the  father  at  an  entertainment;  when,  after  fup~ 
per,  he  had  prefented  his  head,  and  demanded 
of  Harpagus  with  what  animal's  bowels  he  had 
been  feafted  ;  he,  neither  frighted  nor  difcon- 
certed  in  the  leaft  degree,  anfwered,  '  That 
"  he  knew  what  was  done;  and  that  whatever 
"  pleafed  the  king  ought  to  pleafe  him."  So 
he  concealed  his  fenfe  of  this  brutal  injury, 
till  he  could  call  Cyrus  from  Perfia,  who,  at 
his  arrival  with  a  mighty  army,  obtained  an 
eafy  and  complete  conqueft  of  the  kingdom, 
and  abfolute  power  of  the  king's  perfon  from 
Harpagus,  whom  Ally  ages  hadtrufted  with  the 
command  of  his  forces. 

THUS  was  the  deteftable  tyrant  fubjedled  to 
the  power  of  Cyrus,  and  forced  juftly  to  atone 
for  his  violation  of  a  tie  fo  facred;  an  acflion 
worthy  to  fill  the  theatre  of  human  nature,  and 
the  circle  of  eternity  with  praife.  By  this, 
not  only  thofe  who  fink  beneath  affliction  may 
be  excited  to  fortitude  and  patience,  but  even 
kings,  and  fuch  as  are  intruded  with  the  com 
mand  of  others,  may  learn,  that  no  power  can 
give  fanclion  or  impunity  to  impious  and  cruel 
a&ions.  For  fuch  is  the  heat,  fuch  the  refent- 
ment,  with  which  impiety  and  injuftice  are  at 
tended,  that  though  mankind  were  willing  to 
fuffer  and  conceal  thofe  crimes,  the  very  ele 
ments 
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ments  themfelves,  nay,  heaven  and  hell,  would 
raife  in  arms  againft  them.  And  though  the 
indignation  of  Heaven  may  fometimes  delay 
its  full  completion,  yet  are  not  the  wicked  fuf- 
fered  to  exult  and  triumph  in  impiety,  but  in- 
ceffantly  tormented  with  the  anguifh  of  an  of 
fended  confcience,  and  the  intolerable  fenfe 
of  iniquity :  Thefe  internal  plagues,  like  fu 
ries,  for  ever  torture  them,  and  are  as  infepa- 
fable  from  them  as  exiftence  itfelf.  Nay,  fo 
extenfive,  fo  powerful  is  our  refentment  of  im 
piety,  that  when  tyrants  have  been  flain,  and 
fuffered  all  the  anguifli  which  ingenious  cruel 
ty  could  inflidl,  not  a  heart  relented,  not  a  tear 
fell  for  them ;  for  towards  thefe  men,  and  to 
wards  thefe  alone,  companion  forgets  her  ge 
nerous  impulfe,  and  becomes  totally  extindl. 

Now  though  grief,  as  we  have  formerly 
faid,  ought  to  be  fuppreffed  by  reafon,  it  will 
be  much  more  effectually  cured  by  habit, 
whofe  power  is  fo  great,  as  not  only  to  make 
every  tempeft  of  the  foul  fubfide,  but  alfo  to 
imprefs  a  contrary  bias  on  nature,  to  change 
and  render  it  entirely  different  from  itfelf;  by 
whofe  affiftance  we  may  not  only  with  eafe  re 
pel  and  defpife  the  flings  of  grief,  but  even 
the  thunderbolts  of  fortune.  Let  us  therefore 
confider,  let  us  fix  it  as  a  principle,  that  no 
thing 
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thing  which  befalls  human  nature  is  a  proper 
fubjedl  of  grief;  not  death,  for  we  have  alrea 
dy  acknowledged  it  a  bleffing ;  not  indigence, 
becaufe  this  is  often  a  portion  aduiiniftered  to 
us  by  Heaven  for  the  beft  ;   not  baniihment, 
fince  the  whole  world  is  open  to  every  one ;  nor 
other   viciilkudes    of    the  fame  kind,    which 
the   vulgar  opinion  denominates  the  greateft 
of  evils.     For  there  is  no  evil,  however  fevere, 
from  which,  by  the  difinterefted  beneficence  of 
Heaven,    fame  advantage  much   greater  and 
more  eligible  may  not  be  extradled.     The  wri 
tings  of  the  philofophers  are  full,    and  almoft 
every  page  of  them  pregnant  with  reafons  and 
arguments,  together  with  fuch  a  number  of 
examples,   that  we  could  fcarce  wifh  for  more. 
Since  then  things  are  as  we  find  them,  what 
reafon  have  we  to  fear  any  thing?    what  grief 
has  power  enough  to  fubdue  us  ? 

DION,  of  the  Platonic  fchool,  when  his  fon 
had  expired  by  a  fall  from  the  top  of  an  houfe, 
did  not  only  remain  unmoved,  but  ftrenuouf- 
ly  purfued  the  bufinefs  in  which  he  was  enga 
ged:  By  which  adlion  we  have  the  decifion  of 
a  wife  man,  and  a  Platonift,  how  other  philo 
fophers  ought  to  behave  in  the  fame  circum- 
ftances. 

BUT  the  conduit  of  Traheafpas  was  much 
L  braver., 
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braver,  who  was  a  fpedlator  of  his  fbn's  fate 
transfixed  by  an  arrow,  without  the  lead  de- 
gree  of  uneafinefs.  For  when  Cambyfes,  full  of 
wine  and  refentment,  had  aimed  a  ihaft  at  his 
fon,  and  pierced  his  bofom,  he  defired  his  fa 
ther  to  obferve  whether  it  had  reached  his 
heart ;  to  whom,  when  Traheafpas  had  replied, 
that  the  fhafc  had  pierced  it,  "  Have  I  not 
"  then,"  redemanded  th^  king,  "  a  fleady 
"  aim  :"  The  father,  without  the  leaft  difcove- 
ry  of  uneafinefs,  without  turning  away,  or 
changing  his  countenance,  anfwered,  "  That 
"  he  did  not  believe  Apollo  himfelf  could  dif- 
"  mifs  an  arrow  with  more  certainty."  What 
can  we  fuppofe  this  father  would  have  done,  if 
his  fon  had  fallen  in  the  exertion  of  his  cou 
rage,  and  warmly  engaged  amidft  the  heat  and 
fury  of  a  battle,  who  could,  without  any  fen- 
fible  emotion,  behold  an  innocent  fon  expire 
by  a  cruel  and  unmerited  wound?  Muft  we  not 
imagine  that  the  honourable  death  of  a  fon, 
who  fell  the  glorious  victim  of  his  country, 
would  give  infinite  pleafure  to  fuch  a  parent? 
Yet  I  doubt  not,  but  there  are  numbers  who 
would  pronounce  him  impious,  arid  deaf  to 
the  mod  tender  importunities  of  nature.  But 
let  thefe  judge  as  they  will;  it  is  enough  to. 
me,  if  they  grant,  that  this  was  a  molt  confpi- 

cuous 
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Ciious  inftance  of  fortitude,    and   a  furprifing 
conqueft  of  grief. 

IF  then,  while  we  furvey  the  virtue  of  others^ 
our  fouls,  when  unbalanced  by  adverfity,  re- 
fume  their  wonted  firmnefs,  who  can  we  flip- 
pofe  would  give  way  to  grief,  after  hearing  of 
fo  many  who  had  conquered  the  ftruggles  of 
nature  and  pafiion  in  affliction  ?  For  which 
reafon,  I  am  afraid  left  fo  great  a  number  of 
examples  collected  from  antiquity,  may  appear 
vain,  or  even  irkfome.  But  if  I  wrote  for  o- 
thers,  and  not  more  particularly  for  myfelf, 
perhaps  I  fhould  be  fhorter  in  my  obfervations, 
and  more  diffufe  in  my  examples.  Yet  it  hap 
pens,  I  know  not  how,  that  we  are  naturally 
impelled  to  colled  remedies  from  the  evils  of 
others  for  bur  own  ;  at  leaft,  fo  it  feems  to  me  ; 
and  whilfl  I  endeavour  the  cure  of  my  own 
mind,  fuch  as  may  happen  to  revolve  thefe 
pages,  ought  not  to  be  furprifed,  if  they  find 
any  thing  expreffed  with  more  than  ordinary 
prolixity.  This  was  doubtlefs  my  plan,  that 
I  might  be  of  fervice  to  others  as  well  as  to 
myfelf,  and  confole  as  much  as  poflible  the  un- 
eafinefs  of  every  fufferer.  By  recapitulating 
thofe  things,  therefore,  I  have  found  my  own 
forrows  much  foothed  and  diminiihed.  Hence  I 
flatter  my  inclination,  that  the  fame  caufes  may 
L  2  operate 
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operate  upon  others  the  fame  falutary  effedt  : 
if  I  may,  without  offence  to  modefty,  let  me 
Hkewife  be  permitted  to  hope  it.  For  amidft 
fuch  a  quantity  of  arguments  and  examples, 
in  which  thofe  who  read  will  find  their  curio- 
fity  fully  gratified,  what  heart  can  remain  un 
moved  ?  what  grief  be  indocile  to  the  voice  of 
reafon  and  experience? 

[Here  a  confiderable  fart  is  wanting.} 

NOR  am  I  ignorant,  that  a  great  many  cafes 
may  happen,  in  which  the  foul  is  fo  difturbed, 
as  to  fly  from  all  remedies :  and  if  this  be  at 
any  time  our  fituation,  it  muft  be  particularly 
fo,  when  we  are  under  the  influence  of  grief; 
which  happens  for  this  reafon,  that  the  me 
mory  of  a  deceafed  friend,  an   ally,,  or  a  fon, 
is  fo  dear  to  us,  as  almoftta  place  the  perfon  be 
fore  our  very  eyes.    Thus,  though  it  perpetually 
irritates  every  fenfe  of  forrow,  though  it  calls 
forth  OUT  tears  in  profufion,  we  can  never  con- 
defcend  to  refign ;  and  though  lenitives  might 
be  found  to  footh  us,  yet  our  ears  are  more  ac- 
ceffible  to  every  thing,  than  to  the  words  of 
thofe  who  would  adminifter  a  cure.      Such  a 
conduct  is  doubtlefs  very  wrong  ;   but  the  er 
ror  is  fo  delightful,  that,  in  proportion  to  the 

pleafure 
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pleafureit  gives,  we  are  reluctant  to  forfake  it. 
Let   therefore  nature  operate  ;  let  every  one, 
for  fome  time,  enjoy  the  melancholy  pleafure 
of  regret :  For  though  we  ought  not  to   ftem 
the  current  of  grief  in  its  firft  and  moft  violent 
impulfes,  yet  I  am  not  in  the  leaft  afraid,  that 
when,  of  itfelf,  it  begins  to  fubfide,  and  be 
come  infenfibly  more  remifs,  in  that  important 
crifis,  we  will  fpontaneoufly  apply  thefe  rules 
and  arguments  to  banifh  its  remains.  Nor  can 
any  thing  be  more  ufeful  than,    even  in   the 
hours  of  mirth  and  chearfulnefs,  to  prevent  too 
much  diffipation,  by   revolving   thefe  topics, 
and  keeping  the  books  which  contain  them  for 
ever  in  our  hands  :  For  thus  they  may  be  read, 
imprefTed  on  the  mind,  and  acquired  by  the 
memory  almoft  •verbatim  ;  fo  that  when  they 
have  taken  pofleflion  of  the  underftanding,   it 
will  neither  be  eafy  to  efface   nor  obliterate 
them.     Thus  it  will  happen,  that  for  ever  pro 
vident  of  grief,  we  fhall  be  able  to  intercept  its 
moft  unforefeen  attacks,  by  the  application  of 
thefe  remedies,  which,   unlefs  they  are  before 
accurately  ftudied,  and  thoroughly  underftood, 
will  be  abforbed,  or  fwept  away,  by  the  tor 
rent.     This  I  have  felt  in  myfelf :  Nor  was  my 
experience  cheaply   purchafed  ;    becaufe,    not 
many  years  ago,  I  reviewed,  with  care  and  ac 
curacy, 
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curacy,  all  that  had  been  faid  to  fortify  the 
heart  againft  grief.  For  though  I  had  read 
with'diligence  what  the  philofophers  had  wrote, 
either  concerning  death  or  other  calamities, 
fuch  as  Theophraftus,  Xenocrates,  and  others; 
yet  this  I  did  not  do  from  any  prefage  that 
their  writings  might  be  of  ufe  to  me  in  my  fu 
ture  griefs.  On  this  account,  I  did  not  read 
them  fo  frequently,  nor  retain  them  fo  careful 
ly,  as  it  afterwards  appeared  that  I  ought  to 
have  done.  For  being  at  once  furprifed  with 
the  prefliire  of  a  fudden  afflidlion,  I  could  have 
no  recourfe  to  books  and  ftudy,  till  quite  de- 
jedled  by  the  violence  of  my  grief;  yet,  by  the 
courfe  of  time,  as  my  uneafinefs  did  not  in- 
creafe,  my  mind  became  more  deliberate,  and 
more  fufceptible  of  comfort  from  philofophy. 

BUT  let  us  proceed  to  what  remains ;  which, 
though  not  an  ample  field,  is  perhaps  highly 
worthy  of  our  knowledge  and  obfervation,  as 
it  is  extremely  fruitful  of  every  thing  ufeful 
and  agreeable,  which  are  the  particular  objects 
of  our  fearch  and  attention. 

WHAT  then  can  infpire  us  with  the  frnalleft 
heiitation,  in  pronouncing  that  the  death  of  our 
friends  is  no  fubjeft  of  grief  ?  Perhaps  it  may 
ftrike  our  fancy,  that  we  would  have  received 
mighty  advantage  from  the  care  and  affiftance 

of 
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of  thofe  whom  we  have  loft:  This  concern, 
however,  extends  not  to  thofe  friends  and  rela 
tions  whofe  death  we  feein  to  lament,  but  ter 
minates  merely  in  ourfelves.  It  is  therefore  a 
bafe  and  mercenary  regret,  not  infpired  by  na 
ture,  not  dictated  by  friendfhip,  but  the  child 
of  interefted  expectation  and  mean  advantage. 
What  then  can  be  more  impious  and  defpica- 
ble,  than  for  him,  who  feems  thus  afflided,  to 
be  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  conferring,  even 
when  fo  much  agitated  by  the  fate  of  his  friend 
or  relation,  that,  in  lofing  his  friend,  he  has 
loft  fome  external  advantage  ;  which  being  ab- 
drafted,  the  death  or  life  of  the  perfon  deplored 
would  be  to  the  mourner  indifferent  events. 

BUT  we  need  not  fearch  among  the  Perfians 
and  Scythians  for  inftances  of  fortitude  ;  our 
own  city  affords  us  examples  from  men  of  the 
higheft  reputation,  and  moft  confummate 
worth,  who  fuftained,  with  fo  much  bravery 
and  conftancy,  not  only  the  death  of  friends, 
with  whom  they  had  lived  in  the  greateft  inti 
macy,  but  even  that  of  their  children ;  children 
too  endeared  by  all  the  ties  of  nature  and  vir 
tue,  that  they  may  not  only  be  compared,  but 
even  with  the  higheft  juftice  preferred,  to  the 
Greeks  formerly  mentioned.  And  it  was  fo 
piuch  the  more  furprifing  in  them,  that  the 
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perfons  whofe  lofs  they  fuftained  with  fo  much 
vigour  and  fteadinefs,  would  not  only  have 
been  uleful  to%  them  liad  they  fiirvived,  but 
were  almoft  the  only  fources  from  which  the 
fufFerers  could  expedl  either  advantage  or  plea- 
fure. 

FROM  whence  could  more  advantage  be  ex- 
pedled  than  from  a  fon  ?  whence  more  delight 
than  from  an  only  fon  ?  But  Q^Fabius  loft  a 
fon,  an  only  fon,  after  he  had  arrived  at  the 
confular  dignity  ;  after  he  had  executed  many 
noble  enterprifes,  and  planned  others  of  ft  ill  fu- 
perior  extent  and  grandeur  f  yet  he  did  not  on 
ly  preferve  himfelf  from  being  deprefled  with 
grief,  (a  condudl  fufficient  to  indicate  the 
greatnels  of  his  foul),  but  even  pronounced  his 
fon's  funeral  panegyric  in  the  Forum,  than 
which  no  inftance  of  a  behaviour  more  admi 
rable  or  praife- worthy  can  be  found  in  the 
whole  annals  of  human  natvire.  And  who 
could  ceafe  to  admire  his  oration  ?  a  perform- 
maiice  exquiiite  for  genius,  tafte,  and  method. 
By  what  means  was  it  poffibie  for  him  to  pro 
nounce  what  he  faid  without  tears,  or  to  me 
ditate  what  he  wrote  without  grief?  fince  in 
his  oration  we  are  furpriftd,  and  even  afto- 
nilhed  with  this  in  particular,  that  he  does  not 
follow  the  general  method,  by  treating  of  the 

fortitude 
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fortitude  of  others,  that,  from  their  example, 
he  may  fuftain  his  own  misfortune;  but  expa* 
tiating  on  his  own  fon  alone,  he  enumerates, 
in  a  long  difcourfe,  all  the  virtues,  all  the 
praifes,  which  were  peculiar  to  the  departed 
youth,  and  every  circumftance  which  could 
heighten  paternal  regret  :  An  inftance  of  vir 
tue  fo  fingular,  that  perhaps  it  may  feem  to 
diminifh  confiderably  the  fame  of  Horatius 
Pulvillus  ;  yet  as  he  too  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
amongft  the  greateft  of  mankind,  I  fliould 
think  it  criminal  to  pafs  him  over  in  filence, 
fince,  in  refigning  his  fon  to  the  Greateft  and 
Belt  of  Beings  with  fo  much  greatnefs  of  foul, 
and  fuch  equality  of  temper,  he  made  a  more 
grateful  facrifice  to  Heaven,  than  that  of  the 
temple  which  he  confecrated.  For  whilft,  in 
the  exercife  of  his  pontifical  office,  and  holding 
the  pillar,  he  pronounced  the  folemn  words  of 
confecration,  having  heard  that  his  fon  was 
dead,  he  neither  removed  his  hand  from  the 
pillar,  leaft  the  facrecl  rites  fliould  be  interrupt 
ed,  nor  turned  his  face  from  the  people,  leaft 
he  fhould  rather  feem  attentive  to  his  own 
grief,  than  to  the  public  welfare  and  happi- 
nefs. 

WHERE  is  there  a  more  fignal,  or  more  il- 

luftrious  inftance  of  this  kind  than  L.  Paulus  ? 

M  who, 
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who,  in  a  few  days,  loft  two  fons,  with  fo  mucfi 
ferenity  of  foul,  that  fcarce  any  fymptom  of  a 
grief,  which*niuft  have  been  in  itfelf  bitter,  e- 
fcaped  him.  Nay,  in  his  oration  to  the  Roman 
people  concerning  his  own  tranfa6lions,  he  ra 
ther  rejoiced,  that  what  was  threatened  adverfe 
to  the  ftate  had,  by  the  courfe  of  providence, 
fallen  on  him  alone. 

WHO  will  deny  that  Sulpicius  Gallus  a6led 
nobly  ?  whofe  innocence,  wifdom,  and  mili 
tary  virtue,  glowed  with  more  than  native  luf- 
tre,  heightened  by  his  fortitude  at  the  death  of 
his  fon  ;  whofe  virtue  though  I  could  not 
with  chearfulnefs  fupprefs,  yet  my  fancy,  con^ 
fcious  of  her  approach  to  Cato,  relumes  her  ar 
dor  and  precipitates  her  flight,  and,  as  if  tran- 
fported  to  a  placid  harbour,  when  all  the  ele 
ments  conflict  with  inexorable  fury,  repofes  in 
the  character  and  example  of  this  god-like 
man.  Nor  can  the  noble  a6Kons  of  that  hero, 
nor  his  virtues,  not  only  tried  in  political  but 
military  life,  infpire  me  with  more  admiration, 
than  that  fortitude  which,  at  the  death  of  his 
fon,  then  in  profpetft  of  public  dignity,  he  dif- 
covered  in  the  eyes  of  all  his  G^tiatgymsn.  Nor 
would  it  be  difficult  to  comprehend,  in  this 
difcourfe,  fuch  of  our  countrymen  as  have  i- 
mitated  the  illuftrious  examples  of  antiquity  ia 

the 
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the  noble  actions  which  they  performed,  even 
when  clouded  with  domeftic  misfortune   and 
calamity,  fuch  as  have    fuffered  couragioufly 
and    patiently    the   moft    exquifite    diftreffes 
which  fortune  could  inflicl.     For  when  Quin- 
tius  Martius  Rex  had  loft  an  only  fon,  of  the 
greateft  piety  and  virtue,  he  became,  by  a  ftrong 
effort  of  prudence,  fo   much  fuperior  to   his 
grief,  that  the  fame  day  in  which  he  had  feen 
the  funeral  fires  of  his  fon,  he  entered  the  hall, 
and  ordered  the  fenate  to  be  affembled.      And 
CrafTus,  when  his  fon  was  ilain  in  that  battle 
which  he  fought  with  the  Parthians,  was  fo  far 
from  grieving,  that  he  reproached  the  army  for 
being  fo  much  moved  for  the  lofs  of  one  fol- 
dier;  and  urged  them,  infpired  with  the  invin 
cible  fpirit   of  their    rmceftors,  to  fight   with 
their  utmoft  braver^  for  their  country,  leaving 
to  him  alone  the  talk  of  avenging  his  dead 
fon.     But  Publius  CrafTus,  more  ancient  than 
he,  a  man  of  eminent  fame  and  confular  dig 
nity,  both  Ciw  and  fuftained  with  moderation 
the  death  of  P.  Craflus  his  fon.   Nor  was  Cneus 
Cepio  lefs  worthy  of  praife  than  Craffus  ;  per 
haps  he  deferved.more  :  for  having  heard  that 
his  fon  was  loft  at  fea,  he  appeared  fo  little 
touched  with  grief,  that  none  of  his  moft  inti 
mate  acquaintances  could  perceive  the  Icaft  al- 
M  2  teration, 
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teration  either  in  his  countenance  or  deport-* 
ment.  Why  fhauki  I  enumerate  the  Pifones, 
ScevoLs,  Bruti,  Marcelli,  Metelli,  Lepidi,  and 
Aufidii  ?  each  of  whom  having  loft  a  number 
of  their  neareft  relations,  either  connected  by 
conjugal,  parental,  or  filial  ties,  were  fo  far 
from  thinking  lamentation  the  proper  decorum 
of  a  noble  character,  that  the  funerals  of  their 
friends  proved  fo  many  fuccefsful  trials  of 
their  eminent  virtue,  in  which  they  difcovered 
themfelves  not  only  faithful  to  their  own  dig 
nity,  but  to  that  of  their  anceftors,  and  even 
of  the  Roman  name.  This  was  their  condudl, 
and  in  this  they  placed  their  glory. 

WHILST  I  recapitulate  the  fevere  misfor 
tunes  of  great  and  good  men,  I  would  be  a- 
ihamed  to  do  it  in  a  prolix  and  florid  manner ; 
becaufe  fortitude  is  the  diftinguiftnng  virtue 
of  our  fex,  and  is  ftill  more  powerful  and  il- 
luftrious  in  the  nobleft  and  moft  eminent  of 
their  kind.  Let  us  therefore  defcend  to  make 
trial  of  a  fofter  fex,  that  when  they  fliall  like- 
wife  be  found  diftinguifhed  for  magnanimity, 
men  may  blulh.  to  obferve,  in  a  nature  fo  gen 
tle,  fo  fufceptible  of  every  painful  impreffion, 
inftances  of  that  force  and  grandeur  in  which 
they  glory ;  nor  eafily  fuffer  themfelves  to  be 
conquered  by  thofe  in  whom  nature  has  left 

---•'  a 
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a  greater  fhare  of  weaknefs,  conquered  even  in 
thofe  qualities  which  are  eflential  to  their  fex 
and  character. 

FOR  if  this  tenet  be  true,  which  we  have 
fomewhere     elfe   mentioned    as    recorded    by 
Theophraftus,     that    the    world    is    a  certain 
vaft  theatre,   animated  by  a  divine  fpirit,  a- 
domed    and    embelliftied    with    innumerable 
fhining   ornaments  on  all  fides,   to  fhow  the 
confummate  wifdom  of  its  Artificer :   that,  in 
the  midft  of  this  vail  and  various  fcene,  God 
has  thought  proper  to  place  his  creature  man, 
that  he  might  incefiantly  ftruggle  with  viciffi- 
tudes,  griefs,  poverty,  difeafe,  and  innumer 
able  accidents;  and  that  God  himfelf  beholds 
from  above,   how  much  force  every  one  exerts 
in  the  ftruggle,  what  ufe  every  one  makes  of 
the  fortitude  originally  derived  from  him  :   If 
this,   I  fay,  be  true,  we  can  fee  no  reafon  to 
doubt,   why   the  Roman  people,  when  atten 
tive  to  the  Ipeclacles  of  the  Circus,  fliould  hate 
fuch  gladiators  as  defcencl  to  mean  fupplications 
for  life,  and  favour  thofe  who  have  a  juft  con 
tempt  of  it.     In  the  fame  manner,  the  immor 
tal  Powers,  when  they  behold  men  too  anxiouf- 
ly  concerned  for  life,  and  endeavouring  to  fliun 
its  ultimate  period,  muft  entertain  fome  degree 
of  refentment  againlt  them.  But  they  wTill  view 
with  tendernefs,  and  accumulate  with  bleffings 

thofe, 
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thofe,  who  either  when  recalled  from  life  them-* 
felves,  or  when  they  fee  their  friends  recalled, 
obey  the  divine  mandate  with  chefirfulnefs,  and 
are  confcious  that,  from  this  event,  they  can 
fufFer  no  evil.  But  if  we  find,  that  even  the 
women  have  fhone  in  this  character,  why 
Ihould  we  detract  from  them,  and  exaggerate 
our  own  fuperior  faculties,  whilft  they  eclipfe 
us  even  in  thofe  excellencies  which  we  fo  loud 
ly  arrogate  ? 

NOR  have  we  only  heard  of  one  feledled  from 
a  number,  but  a  whole  female  nation,  who  not 
only  excelled  in  manly  virtues,  but  preferred 
likewife  the  dignity  and  charadler  of  their  own 
fex.  For  it  is  recorded,  that  the  Spartan  ma 
trons  were  accuftomed  to  infpe<5l  the  wounds 
of  their  fons ;  and  if  thefe  appeared  to  have  been 
received  in  an  honourable  advance  towards  the 
enemy,  they  ufed  to  lead  the  funeral  proceffion 
with  tranfports,  and  to  depofite  the  dead  in  the 
tombs  of  their  anceftors  :  but,  on  the  contra 
ry,  thofe  who  feemed  to  be  wounded  in  a  dif- 
lionourable  retreat,  were  fo  far  from  being  e- 
fteemed  by  their  mothers  worthy  of  a  public 
funeral,  and  the  honours  due  to  the  dead,  that 
they  were  privately  buried.  So  powerful,  even 
in  female  minds,  is  the  fenfe  of  honour,  and 

the  defire  of  fame. 

FROM 
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FROM  the  fame  nation,  there  is  likewife 
tranfmitted  to  our  times  the  noble  behaviour 
of  a  mother,  who  beholding  her  fon  transfixed 
with  fix  mortal  wounds,  neither  attempted  to 
breathe  one  figh,  nor  took  the  wreath  from  her 
head,  but,  turning  to  her  companions,  fpoke 
thus :  "  How  much  more  beautiful  and  eligi- 
"  ble  is  it  for  a  hero  to  breathe  out  his  vidlo- 
"  rious  foul  in  a  glorious  conflict,  than,  after 
"  having  conquered  in  the  Olympic  games, 
"  to  live  poflefled  of  all  the  honours  attending 
"  fuchaconqueft?" 

ANOTHER  hearing  that  her  fon  fell  in  battle, 

faid,    "  It  was  for  this  end   I  bore  him,   that, 

£  on  a  proper  occafion,  he  might,  without  re- 

"  ludance,  offer  his  life  a  willing  facrifice  to 

"  his  country." 

IN  what  rank  would  you  place  thefe  women, 
who,  inflamed  with  thirft  of  glory,  and  an- 
xioufly  concerned  for  the  honour  of  their  coun 
try,  preferred  a  noble  death  to  every  profpeft 
of  advantage  and  fecurity  ?  What  degrees  of 
honour  would  be  too  high  ?  what  public  gra- 
tulations  too  warm  for  them  ?  Tell  me,  then, 
lhall  the  Roman  yield  to  the  Spartan  virtue? 
Equal  perhaps  it  is5  if  you  would  not  call  it  fu- 
perior. 

How 
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How  brave !  how  fublime  was  the  faying 
of  Cornelia !  who  having  now  loft  twelve  ob- 
jedls  of  maternal  fondnefs,  when  fhe  faw  her 
fons  Tiberius  and  Caius  flain,  faid,  without  the 
leaft  terror  or  dejedlion,  "  It  is  fufficient  to 
"  place  me  above  the  reach  of  infelicity,  that  I 
"  am  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi."  A  woman 
truly  noble,  and  equal  even  to  the  moft  illuf- 
trious  of  antiquity  j  either  for  the  extent  of  her 
mind,  or  greatnefs  of  her  foul :  for  fhe  did 
not  yield  to  grief,  but  rather  having  conquered 
that  weaknefs,  by  the  force  of  her  virtue,  fhe 
exulted  in  her  vidlory,  and  juftly  celebrated 
the  triumph  of  her  own  magnanimity. 

COMPARED  with  this  our  wonder  leflens  e-4 
ven  at  Rutilia,  who  having  loft  her  fon  Caius 
Cotta,  in  his  own  country,  after  his  return 
from  an  exile  into  which  fhe  had  fondly  put- 
fued  him,  was  not  obferved  by  any  one  to  drop 
a  tear,  when  fhe  faw  him  conveyed  to  the  pile 
in  funeral  proceflion, 

SUCH  likewife  was  the  fortune  of  Clodia, 
who  deftined  to  the  calamity  of  furviving  her 
fon  Brutus,  of  confular  rank,  bore  his  fate  not 
without  courage  and  patience. 

THESE  are  inftances  of  uncommon  virtue  in 
women,  and  will  be  thought  worthy  of  ad 
miration  by  any  one  who  confiders  the  foft- 

nefs 
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hefs  and  imbecillity  of  that  fex.  But  when  we 
are  informed  who  gave  them  birth,  and  from 
what  glorious  anceftors  they  are  defcended, 
we  naturally  expect  to  find  them  equal,  in  eve 
ry  thing  illuftrious  or  fublime,  to  their  noble  o- 
rigin. 

CAN  any  thing  then  Jbe  fo  immenfely  valu 
able,  can  any  advantage  under  heaven  merit 
fo  much  regard,  that,  when  it  is  loft,  we  fhould 
accumulate  the  misfortune,  by  lofing  likewife 
the  ufe  of  our  rational  powers  ?  If  thefe  have 
the  fmalleft  refidence  in  our  fouls,  they  will 
ever  teach  us  to  rekindle  our  own  languid  vir 


tue,  by  reviewing  the  grandeur  of  tksk  proge- 
nitors  ;  nor  whilft  we  contemplate  the  Pifones, 
Fabii,  Bruti,  and  Marcelli,  can  we  ever  be  for 
getful  who  are  the  proper  objects  of  our  imi 
tation,  and  to  whom  we  owe  our  defcent.  By 
their  arms,  the  boundaries  of  our  empire  were 
extended  ;  by  their  blood,  was  liberty  pur- 
chafed  and  confirmed  :  it  is,  in  fliort,  by  their 
indefatigable  toil,  and  incefTant  care,  that  the 
commonwealth  has  raifed  itfelf  to  a  height  fo 
fublime,  both  in  martial  glory  and  every  pri 
vate  virtue.  Thefe,  thefe  are  the  paths  which 
every  one  inuft  tread,  who  would  merit  praife 
by  their  lives,  and  be  engaged  in  honourable 
enterprifes,  nor  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  feduced, 

N  by 
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by  any  infatuation  of  mind,  to  immoderate  grief 
or  weaknefs. 

WE  have  named  great  and  famous  men  of 
foreign  countries,  we  have  alfo  collected  a  great 
number  from  our  own,  to  whom  the  profpeft 
of  death  was  not  only  diverted  of  its  pain  and 
horror,  but  became  even  pleafing  and  agreeable. 
Yoit  may  likewife,  if  you  pleaie,  add  The- 
ramenes,  who,  with  the  greateft  ierenity  of 
foul,  having  drunk  a  bowl  of  poifon,  diverted 
himfelf  in  death,  and  drank  to  Cretia  with 
what  remained  in  the  cup.  Did  then  a  man 
of  fuch  extenfive  \vifdom  and  confpicuous  fame 
amufe  himfelf  in  death ;  and  fhall  we  be  dif- 
folved  in  tears  and  lamentations,  when  our 
children  and  our  friends  undergo  the  fame  un 
avoidable  viciffitude  ?  And  whilft  we  read, , 
whilil  we  treafure  in  our  memories,  whiKi 
we  admire  the  fay  ings  of  the  ancients  for  the 
wifdom  and  virtue  of  which  they  are  fo  expref- 
five,  fhall  we  be  fo  abfurd  and  inconfiftent,  as 
to  defpife  the  examples  which  the  fame  perfons 
have  left  us  ?  Shall  we  negledl  that  life  which 
fucceeds  our  impending  death,  whofe  duration 
is  to  eternity,  whofe  entertainment  is  perfe<5i 
happinefs,  and  whofe  privilege  abfblute  im 
munity  from  all  mifery?  For  though  the  foul, 
ifluing  as  from  its  hive,  leaves  the  body  inferi- 

fibfe, 
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£blc,  and  ftripped  of  every  former  embellim- 
ment ;  though,  after  having  once  pa  fled  the  in 
violable  barrier,  we  can  no  more  return  from 
death  to  the  enjoyment  of  our  eftates,  our 
riches,  or  our  power  j  or,  as  the  poet  fings, 

Though,  taught  by  barb'rous  hands  fublime  to  rife, 
Our  fculptur'd  domes  invade  the  diftant  fides, 
Whofe  op'ning  valves  t'le  fplendid  fcene  difplay 
Of  gilded  ceilings  and  apartments  gay; 
From  all  their  pomp  the  dead  no  joy  receive, 
Gold  rufts,  and  beauty  withers  in  the  grave  : 

yet  the  fouls  of  the  pious  (hall  poflefs,  by  an 
eternal  and  inviolable  tenor,  goods  infinitely 
more  fubflantial,  and  treafures  infinitely  more 
precious ;  treafures  incorruptible  by  time,  in 
capable  of  change,  above  the  reach  of  vio 
lence. 

BUT  that  we  may  dwell  no  longer  on  the 
examples  of  eminent  men,  nor  the  memory  of 
their  virtues  as  committed  to  hiftory,  let  us 
come  to  what  every  one  who  has  reafon  and 
confcioufnefs  may  perceive.  Let  us  inquire, 
from  the  experience  and  nature  of  things, 
what  advantages,  what  improvements  of  our 
fituation  we  may  expecl  from  death.  By  which 
manner  of  reafoning  and  teaching,  the  light 
of  truth  is  more  eafily  and  perfpicuoufly  dif- 
covered,  and  things,  whether  confidered  fin- 

N  2  gly, 
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gly,  or  with  relation  to  each  other,   are  more 
diftinftly  perceived.     If  there  is  any  one  who 
can  obtain  and  fecure  a  profperous  ifTue  in  all 
the  affairs  of  life,  if  he  has  no  reverie  of  for 
tune  to  dread,  no  perfon  could  reprehend  him 
if  he  affirmed,  as  he  ought  with  juftice,   that, 
on  a  great  many  accounts,  he  preferred  life  to 
death.     But  fo  far  from  being  capable  of  fepa- 
rating  calamity  and  mifery  from  the  whole  of 
life,   there  is  no  man  exiftent  who  can  promife 
himfelf  tranquillity  and    happinefs   even  for 
half  an  hour.   Every  one  hopes  for  the  fortune 
of  Metellus;  numbers  wiih  to  poffefs  the  king 
dom,  and  obtain   the   numerous   progeny  of 
Priam:    As  if  Metellus,  rich  as  he  was  in  a 
confiderable  family  of  children  and  grandchil 
dren,    had    not  been   fnatched  reluctant  from 
life,  even  when  his  profpe£t  of  happinefs  was 
at  its  height;    and  as   if  Priam,   robbed  of  all 
his  offspring,  funk  beneath  the  burden  of  in- 
fupportable  diftrefs,  had  not  fallen  a  vidlim  to 
hoftile  hands.     Thefe,  if  a  milder  deftiny  had 
abridged  their  term  of  life  but  a   few  years, 
might  have  been  refcued  at  once  from  num- 
berlefs  calamities,    and  exquifite  pains,   which 
defcended   with   bitternefs    upon  their  hoary 
heads ;  for  this  very  reafon,  becaufe  their  pe 
riod  of  life  was  prolonged  beyond  their  def- 

tined 
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tined  portion  of  happinefs.     Hence  thefe  la-* 
mentable  ftrains  : 

I  favv  the  conflagration  boundlefs  rage ; 
I  faw  the  king,  deprefs'd  with  griefs  and  age, 
Amidft  his  children's  blood,  his  court  on  fire, 
Beneath  a  barb'rous  hand  his  foul  expire  ; 
I  faw  the  altar  of  the  power  fupreme 
Deform 'd  in  gore,  and  wrapt  in  hoftile  flame. 

Events  not  only  terrible  to  be  feen,  but  bitter 
even  when  only  heard  off.  What  idea  can  we 
form  of  the  king's  diftrefs,  whom  inevitable  def- 
tiny  referved  to  hear,  to  fee,  to  feel,  all  this  va 
riety  of  wo  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  a  much 
more  favourable  event  for  him,  had  he  loft  his 
life  a  number  of  years  before  the  arrival  of  fuch 
adverfe  occurrences  ? 

PERHAPS  it  may  be  faid,  that,  by  protrad- 
ing  life,  he  obtained  many  enjoyments,  of 
which  a  more  abrupt  departure  muft  have  de 
prived  him.  But  he  would  have  been  happily 
delivered,  not  only  from  evils  which  more  than 
balance  his  enjoyments,  but  from  cataftrophes 
which  have  fcarcely  been  exhibited  in  the 
fcene  of  human  nature  either  before  or  fince 
his  time.  From  all  which,  and  many  other 
arguments,  it  is  clear,  that  men  miftake  the 
real  fource  of  human  happinefs,  when  they  ei 
ther 
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tiier  feparate  felicity  from  death,    or  .aflbciatq 
mifery  with  it. 

FROM  what  a  complication  of  trouble  and 
inconveniency  did  a  fudden  death  refcue  L. 
Craffus,  amongft  the  moft  eminent  of  his  time, 
whether  confidered  as  a  man,  or  as  an  orator? 
For  fuch  was  his  filial  regard  to  his  country, 
that,  had  he  furvived,  he  mud  have  felt  into 
lerable  anguifh  from  the  public  misfortunes 
which  fucceeded  his  fate  :  becaufe  Italy  was 
in  a  conflagration  of  war,  the  fenate  inflamed 
with  up.extinguifliable  emulation;  in  fliort, 
there  wa$  no  rank  of  the  ftate  which  did  not 
feel,  even  to  its  inmoft  eflence,  the  calamities 
of  that  period.  For  why  fliould  I  rehearfe  the 
flight  of  Marius .?  why  recapitulate  the  other 
misfortunes,  fo  replete  with  grief,  fo  deferring 
of  commiferation,  which  happened  in  his  re 
treat  ?  why  recall  to  memory  his  return  ?  that 
return  fo  deeply  (lained  with  blood  and  mur 
der,  which  no  human  being  can  recolledl, 
without  feeling  his  foul  chilled,  and  even  pe 
trified,  with  ineffable  horror.  For  I  either  re 
tain  in  my  own  remembrance  the  impreffion, 
or  at  lead  from  the  archives  of  our  anceftors  I 
can  perceive,  what  a  horrible  carnage  diftin- 
guiflied  that  time  :  how  the  beft  citizens,  the 
nobleft  patriots  were  flaughtered >  how  their 

heads 
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heads  were  cutoff,  and  fixed  on  poles  in  the  moft 
confpicuous  parts  of  the  city,  who,  by  their  e- 
loqueiice,  had  afcertained  the  dignity,  and 
procured  the  fafety  of  many  amongft  their 
worthy  compatriots.  Many  innocent  and  wor 
thy  characters  could  I  enumerate,  who,  during 
that  inexorable  tempeft  of  the  commonwealth, 
were  under  a  cruel  neceflity  of  flying  at  once 
from  their  lives  and  misfortunes,  and  of  explo 
ring  their  native  liberty  in  the  arms  of  death. 
How  fad  and  dreadful  then  was  the  ftate  of  the 
commonwealth  !  how  bitter  and  intolerable 
the  conditions  of  life!  who  can  recollect  them 
without  the  moft  iincere  and  fenfible  regret! 
when  you  might  have  beheld  thofe  very  per- 
fons,  who,  at  the  expence  of  their  blood  and 
toil,  had  aflifted,  increafed,  nay  prefer ved  the 
republic,  every  where  deprived  of  fafety,  and 
expelling,  with  dread,  with  horror,  their  im 
pending  fate,  from  the  unnatural  hands  and 
£ words  of  their  own  relations  !  Now,  when 
you  furvey  the  mournful  accidents,  the  terri 
ble  cataftrophes,  which  happen  to  thofe  by 
whofe  affiftance  and  interpofition  you  have 
been  preferved;  whilft  you  feel  it  out  of  your 
power  by  any  means  to  become  their  auxiliary, 
or  give  them  relief ;  who  will  aflert,  that,  by 
perfons  in  thefe  circumstances,  death  is  not 

rather 
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rather  to  be  embraced  than  declined  ?  But 
they  who,  by  the  beneficence  of  Fate,  have  an 
ticipated  the  cruel  flames  of  fuch  a  tempef- 
tuous  period,  and  found  an  agreeable  afylum  in 
death,  muft  be  univerfally  and  juftly  efteemed 
happy.  Now  that  L.  CrafTus  was  one  of  this 
number,  appears  fufficiently  evident,  from 
the  fa<5l  itfelf,  to  render  all  other  proofs  dedu- 
cible  from  eloquence  or  reafon  fuperfluous. 

THESE  events,  however,  are  too  remote 
from  the  prefent  times,  to  be  eafily  recollected 
or  comprehended  by  the  mind  of  every  one. 
But  in  the  whole  annals  of  the  Roman  flate, 
what  is  more  univerfally  known,  what  more 
illuftrious  and  ftriking,  than  the  unhappy  fate 
of  my  intimate  friend  Pompey .?  or  what  could 
be  more  confpicuous,  more  exactly  perceptible 
to  every  difcerning  eye,  and  every  attentive 
mind  ?  Him,  if  death  had  feafonably  refcued, 
no  evil  would  have  purfued,  no  misfortune  in 
vaded.  But,  alas!  the  length  of  his  life  pro 
ved  the  real  caufe  of  his  being  exhibited  as  a 
fingular  fpedlacle  of  mifery  on  this  theatre  of 
fuffering  mortality  ;  who  felt  the  feverities  and 
bitternefs  of  fortune  with  fo  much  greater 
weight,  as  he  had  been  more  fuccefsful  and 
happy  through  the  whole  of  his  former  life. 
For  who,  among  all  the  Romans,  was  once 

more 
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more  diftinguiftied  ?  Who  was  more  illuftribus, 
either  in  the  arts  of  peace,  the  enterprifes  of 
war,  or  the  ports  of  honour,  which,  with  un 
precedented  rapidity,  were  conferred  upon  him? 
On  whom  were  the  gifts  of  fortune,  the  plea- 
fures  of  friendfhip,  the  advantages  of  alliance, 
more  profufely  accumulated  ?    Had  he   been 
blefled  with  an  agreeable  and  decent  tranfition 
from  life,  he    muft   have  reached  the  higheft 
point,   the  perfection  of  human  felicity.     But, 
from  the  dreadful   reverfe  which  he  fuffered, 
we  may  fee  how  extenfive  is  the  power  of  vin- 
dicftive  fortune  in  the  revolutions  of  life  ;  un- 
lefs  we  rather  imagine  all  poffible  evils,  all  dif- 
agreeable  viciilitudes,  to  be  the  hard  terms  of 
our  exiftence  here,  and   natural  to   a  ftate  of 
being,  too  painful,  too  much  the  object  of  com- 
paflion  at  its  beft.     For  he  who  had  enjoyed 
the  moft    diflinguiflied    profperity,   who    had 
been  accuftomed  to  nothing  but  projecting  the 
nobleft  plans  and  entertaining  the  moft  exten 
five  wiilies,  who   poflefled  all  the  advantages 
and  pleafures  of  life  even  to  fuperfluity,   enter 
ed  into  hoftilities   againft   his   father-in-law ; 
he  deferted  his  houfe,  he  fled  from  Italy :    And 
though,  in  his  former  wars,    he  had   purfued 
no   enterprife    but   with  exacfl  prudence    and 
confummate  wifdom  ;  yet  when  the  force  of 

O  his 
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his  genius,  the  extent  of  his  intelle&ual  powers 
ought  to  have  been  uncommonly  exerted,  and 
appeared  in  their  higheft  luftre,   even  then  he 
had  almoft  forgot  himfelf.  In  this  unlucky  junc 
ture,  he  did  not  hefitate  to  oppofe  the  ftrongeft 
and  bed  difciplined  legions  in  the  Roman  army, 
with  troops  effeminate  in  their  nature,  cowardly 
in  their  difpofitions,  new  to  war,  and  collected 
at  random.  Thus  his  army  being  loft,  his  camp 
taken,  and  himfelf  inglorioufly  conquered,  this 
great  man  fell  into  the  hands  of  (laves.     But 
how  unhappily  he  was  deprived  of  life,    it  is 
unneceffary  to  relate  ;   as   perhaps   it  was  the 
greateft  alleviation  of  his  mifery,  that,   after 
having  fallen  into  fuch  deep  and  complicated 
wretched nefs,    his  fate  did  not  linger,  but  was 
precipitant.     Happy  would  his  exit  have  pro 
ved,   had  he   departed  whilft  he  was  eminent 
in  the  ftate ;  when,  by  the  favour  of  his  coun 
try,  his  perfonal  authority  and  political  influ 
ence  were  extenfive  ;    when  wealth  and  abun 
dance  feemed  to   court  his   acceptance.     Nor 
would  it  alone  be  impoffible  for  the  mofl  exu 
berant  pen  to  defcribe,  but  even  for  the  mod 
frintful   imagination   to   conceive,  what  deep 
diitrefs,    what  ineffable  mifery,   his  protracted 
life  fubjefted  him  to  fuftaiu. 

HAVING 
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HAVING  therefore  irrefragably  evinced  and 
eftablifhed  this  maxim,  that  death  frequently 
proves  a  happy  and  a  feafonable  refuge,  not 
only  becaufe  it  introduces  us  to  a  ftate  of  ex- 
quifite  and  immutable  felicity,  but  likewife  be 
caufe  it  delivers  us  from  the  pangs  of  fuch  com 
plicated  and  bitter  adverfity  as  may  arife  from 
our  prefent  fituation,  or  kindly  refcues  us  from 
fuch  griefs  and  calamities  as  may  impend  ;  what 
reafon  can  be  affigned  why  we  fhould  not  re 
joice  from  our  fouls  at  the  profpedlof  expiring, 
and  imitate  the  immoveable  conftancy  of  fuch 
great  men,  as  are  not  difconcerted  by  the  fate 
of  any  one  ?  Did  not  L.  Brutus  efteem  death 
the  beft  and  Iiappieft  acquifition,  when,  in  re- 
pulfing  the  tyrant  whom  he  had  formerly  ba- 
nifhed,  he  thought  life  a  fmall  facrifice  for  the 
liberty  of  his  country  ?  Were  not  thefe  likewife 
the  fentiments  of  the  Decii,  who,  in  an  engage 
ment  with  the  Latins  for  the  freedom  and  hap- 
pinefs  of  their  native  city,  offered  their  volun 
tary  bofoms  to  the  weapons  of  the  enemy,  and 
fell  the  felf- devoted  vidlims  of  glory  and  liber 
ty  ?  Did  not  thefe  divine  impreflions,  thefe  ex 
alted  motives,  likewife  animate  Scipio,  Paulus, 
Marcellus,  and  Albums,  whom  the  records  of 
human  nature  will  ever  diftinguiih,  for  being 
0  2  nobly 
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nobly  prodigal  of  life  in  the  field  of  battle,  when 
their  country's  caufe  demanded  fuch  a  tribute  ? 
NOR  has  lite  any  attractions  to  prevent  it 
from  being  defpifed  by  men  of  fublime  and  e- 
levated  fouls,  inpurfuit  of  eternal  and, immacu 
late  renown  ;  for  furely  the  everlafting  praife 
and  admiration  of  all  rational  beings  is  more 
than  fufficient  to  recompenfe  the  momentary 
pains  of  death,  if  at  all  they  deferve  that  name. 
For  though  we  formerly  mentioned  this  topicj 
that  the  dying  either  fuffervery  little  uneafinefs, 
or  none  at  all  ;  yet  as,  at  that  time,  we  only 
hinted  the  fubjeft,  it  may  here  be  proper  to  re- 
fume  the  matter,  and  treat  it  more  diffufely. 
Nor  does  the  maxim  of  that  perfon  appear  to 
me  abfurd,  who  affirmed,  that  the  different 
ftates  and  fituations  of  the  dying  and  the  dead, 
might  be  clearly  perceived  and  apprehended 
from  two  circumftances  :  One  of  thefe,  accord 
ing  to  him,  is  a  period  of  profound  anduncon- 
fcious  fleep  ;  the  other,  that  which  is  antecedent 
to  our  birth.  And  in  reality  this  is  the  cafe, 
that,  of  all  falfe  opinions  by  which  the  vulgar 
are  milled,  none  approaches  nearer  to  truth 
than  the  notions  which  they  entertain  of  death, 
difcovered  in  their  condudt,  when  confidered 
relative  to  that  critical  tranfition  :  For  many 
live  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  moft  effectually  to. 
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enjoy  prefent  advantages  ;  nor  do  they  trouble 
themfelves  in  exploring  futurity,  that  they  may 
anticipate  what  agreeable  and  difagreeable  con* 
tingencies  fhall  attend  themfelves  or  others. 
They  are  therefore  frequently  tormented  with 
unexpected  difeafes  of  body,  or  unforefeen 
vexations  and  perturbations  of  fpirit.  But 
the  laft  event  of  life,  upon  which  their  medi 
tations  ought  particularly  to  be  fixed,  they  fel- 
dom  recolledl,  as  if  at  all  relative  to  them,  or 
as  if  they  were  in  the  leaft  interefted  in  it. 
Thefe,  as  Panxtius  relates  the  apothegm  of  A- 
fricanus,  were  like  ftubborn  horfes,  who  mould 
be  configned  to  the  hands  of  fevere  difcipline, 
that,  by  degrees,  they  might  learn  to  obey,  and 
acquire  more  gentlenefs  and  manfuetude.  In 
the  fame  manner,  thefe  inflexible  patients  of 
wifdom  and  virtue,  mould  be  checked,  impell 
ed,  and  whirled  around  the  ring,  till  they  have 
confirmed  thofe  habits  of  patience  and  forti 
tude,  that  may  enable  them,  if  death  fliould 
take  them  by  furprife,  to  fuftain  it  without  tei> 
ror  or  dejection. 

I  KNOW  not,  however,  by  what  fafcination 
of  pleafure  and  luxury,  human  life  and  man 
ners  have  infenfibly  declined  from  that  facred 
integrity,  that  inviolable  redlitude,  obferved  by 
pur  anceftors  ;  and  are  at  length  fo  effectually 

depraved. 
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depraved,  that  nothing  is  lefs  the  obje<5l  of  com 
mon  concern  than  truth  :  nor  are  we  confcious 
in  any  of  our  tranfadlions,  whether  virtue  will 
authorife  them  or  not ;  than  which  no  plague 
more  incurable,  no  curfe  more  dreadful  could 
have  infefted  human  life,  alas  !  already  too 
much  degenerated.  And  if  in  any  charadlers 
at  all,  certainly  in  thofe  which  have  now  been 
drawn,  the  common  maxim  will  be  found 
ftri<5tly  true  and  accurately  conceived.  For  in 
what  mighty  adlions  are  thefe  triflers  engaged, 
unlefs  to  confume  whole  days  in  idlenefs  and 
folly  ;  fo  that  their  exiftence  here,  may  rather 
be  called  a  convulfive  dream,  than  real  life.  For 
as  he  who  {lumbers  perceives  nothing,  does  no 
thing,  is  concerned  in  nothing  ;  fo  it  will  not 
be  eafy  to  conceive  what  the  dead  can  feel, 
perform,  or  regard.  Thus,  in  poetical  legends, 
we  are  told,  that  when  any  one  was  uncom 
monly  dear  to  Heaven,  he  was  lulled  by  the  Im 
mortals  into  a  profound  fleep,  that  they  might 
intercept  the  fhock  of  fome  inevitable  calamity, 
which,  if  awake,  he  muft  have  felt  in  all  its 
bitternefs.  If  therefore  dying  be  like  fleeping, 
every  night  is  to  us  a  temporary  death ;  and  if, 
in  thefe  moments  of  profound  repofe,  no  fenfi- 
bility  remains,  by  analogy  we  may  fafely  and 
certainly  conclude,  that  there  is  no  fenfibility 

of 
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of  corporeal   pain  or  pleafure  in  the  grave  : 
which,  as  it  is  plain  to  common  fenfe,fo  neither 
can  we  doubt  the  other  pofition,  fince,  to  us, 
the  period  that  precedes  our  birth,  cannot  be 
different  from  that  which  fucceeds  our  diffo- 
lution  ;  and  the  ftate  of  him  who  has  not  been, 
muft  be  the  fame  with  that  of  him  who  was, 
and  is  no   more.      Becaufe,   fince   death  can 
have  no  relation  to  him  whofe  exiftence  has 
not  yet  commenced,    fo  neither  can  it  in  the 
leaft   concern   him    who    is  already   expired. 
Nay,  even  in  the  crifis  of  dying,  it  is  either  of 
little  moment,  or  none  at  all,  fince  its  empire 
is  confined  to  fo  fhort  a  fpace,  fuch  a  limited 
fucceffion  of  indivifible  inftants,  that  fhould 
it  be  difpofed  to  heighten  or  protract  its  ma 
lignity,  this  procedure  would  be  found  imprac 
ticable.     What  then  fhall  we  think  concerning 
the  unmeaning  exaggerations   of  thofe,  who 
continually  tell  us,  what  pangs,   what  convul- 
iions,  they  dread   in  death  ?   Yet,  after  all,  I 
fee  not  how  they  can  do  otherwife  ;  for  fince 
man  can  die  but  once,  it  is  not  to  be  expedled 
that  they  who  are  ignorant  of  the  paffuge  from 
life,  nor  have  ever  explored  the  undifcovered 
country,  from  whofe  confines  no  traveller  re 
turns,  can  clearly  perceive  or  determine  whe 
ther  death  be  a  good  or  an  evil. 

THEY 
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THEY  fay,   that  the  dying  are  excruciated, 
convulfed,  diftorted  with  anguifh,    which,  in 
fome  cafes,  may  poffibly  have  been  feen  and 
obferved  ;  as  the  heavings,  tremours,  and  con- 
vulfive  ftarts  appearing  in  the  frame,  feem  to 
be  fymptoms  of  agony.     And  perhaps  thefe  a- 
nimadverfions  might  merit  fome  regard,  if  the 
appearances  then  exhibited  were  found  to  be 
really  fignificant  of  what  is  felt  in  death.      For 
if  in  death  the  body  were  tormented,  and  ago 
nizing  with  fuch  intolerable  pangs,   as  obliged 
it  to  exhibit  fuch  terrible  figns  of  painful  fen- 
fation,  it  would  not  certainly  be  denied,   that 
death  itfelf  gives  no  fmall  degree  of  torture. 
But  fince  this  bitternefs  and  anguifti  is  only 
the  portion  of  a  few,  whofe  lives  have  been 
one  fcene  of  riot  and  intemperance,  one  fuc- 
ceffion  of  criminal  perpetrations  and  execrable 
wickednefs,  we  can  no  longer  hefitate  in  con 
cluding,  that  the  agitations  of  fuch  wretches 
are  not  caufed  by  the  pangs  of  death,  but  by 
the  (harper  pangs,  the  more  infupportable  hell 
of  confcious  guilt  ;  from  that  accurfed  fource 
is  derived  their  impatient  folicitude,  their  in- 
tenfe  defpair.     For  they  who  vainly  flattered 
themfelves  that  they  were  fuperior  to  the  lot 
of  mortality,   nor  could  believe  themfelves  ex 
piring  even  when  the  grim  tyrant  knocked  at 

their 
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their  hearts,  are  not  fo  much  affedled  with  the 
pains  of  death,  as  enraged  to  be  dragged,  re- 
ludlant,  from  life;  in  which,  as  they  have  been 
profperous  and  fuccefsful  even  to  their  moft 
fanguine  wifhes,  it  is  natural  and  unavoidable 
for  them  to  fear,  that,  in  death,  they  {hall  ex 
perience  the  moft  dreadful  alternatives,  the 
fierceft  extremes  of  adverfe  fate.  But  to  the 
good,  who  habitually  think  and  talk  of  death  as 
a  placid  and  ferene  harbour  from  the  tempeft 
of  life,  and  who  have  frequently  and  ardently 
defired  to  efcape,  by  the  beneficent  interpolation 
of  Fate,  from  the  ftorms  and  hurricanes  of  a  tu 
multuous  and  fluctuating  world,  to  them  no 
thing  can  be  more  delightful,  nothing  more 
pleafing,  than  the  hopes,  the  very  name  of 
death.  And  in  them  we  may  plainly  perceive 
the  interventions  of  Heaven,  which  fupport 
them  in  the  kindeft  and  moft  admirable  man 
ner.  Thus  you  will  find  a  number  of  thofe 
who  have  lived  the  faithful  adherents  of  virtue 
and  goodnefs,  not  only  departing  from  life  with 
little  pain,  which  is  the  general  wifh,  but  e- 
ven  free  from  every  uneafinefs,  without  hefita- 
tion  :  Amongft  which  number  let  me  mention 
Q^Fabius,  who,  after  having  obtained  the  con- 
fulihip,  when  he  faluted  in  the  fenate-houfe 
thofe  who  palled,  fo  far  from  fuffering,  fo  far 
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from  feeling  any  thing  difagreeable,  he  even 
left  the  world  in  vifible  tranfport  and  exultation. 
The  fame  event  happened  to  A.  Pompey  whilft 
he  facrificed  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitoli- 
nus,  and  likewife  to  Thalnas  the  conful  when 
fupplicating  the  immortal  Gods.  What  pain 
can  you  imagine  that  they  felt,  even  in  the 
very  criiis  of  diffolution,  who,  immediately 
before,  difcovered  the  greateft  chearfulnefs  and 
fpirit,  and  who,  in  the  very  inftant  of  time 
when  they  died,  exhibited  no  fymptoms  of  de 
jection,  nor  uttered  the  leaft  word  fignificant 
of  regret  ? 

You  tell  trie,  They  are  abforbed,  annihilated 
in  death.  I  anfwer,  They  were  men  diftin- 
guiihed  for  virtue  and  wifdom,  on  whom  the 
benignity  of  Heaven  beftowed  the  favour  of 
death,  as  an  entrance  to  a  better  and  happier 
life  5  which  perhaps,  in  the  omnifcient  eye, 
might  appear  more  acceptable  to  them,  as  fent 
at  a  period  when  they  had  little  reafbn  to  hope, 
much  lefs  to  expecfl  fo  great  a  good.  For  as 
death  depends  entirely  on  the  Divine  Will,  it 
can  never  be  in  the  power  of  man  to  chufe  at 
what  hour,  and  in  what  fituation  he  would 
mod  ardently  wifli  to  breathe  his  laft. 

NOR  is  it  true,  which  fome  maintain,  that 
the  fixed  hour,  die  critical  moment  of  difiblu- 
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tion  is  determined  for  human  nature  in  gene 
ral,  by  divine  decree,  beyond  which  it  cannot 
pafs,  nor  flop  on  this  fide,  whilfl  the  lives  of 
particular  perfons  may  be  protradted  or  abrid 
ged  by  their  negligence,  intemperance,  or  other 
contingencies.  For  as  this  is  moft  certain,  that 
the  utmoft  limit  of  life  is  pre-determined  by 
God,  which  it  is  impoflible  for  any  one  to  re 
move  or  elude;  thus  none  can  certainly  affirm, 
that  the  fame  hour,  the  fame  termination  of 
life  is  deflined  for  all.  And  indeed  fhould  we 
acknowledge  this  principle,  there  would  be  no 
reafon  for  afcribing  to  any  man,  either  pru 
dence,  temperance,  or  piety ;  for  all  the  virtues, 
if  fuch  a  confequence  be  properly  deduced, 
would  be  not  only  quite  ufelefs,  but  abfblutely 
chimerical.  For  how  could  any  man  exert 
prudence  ?  why  fhould  he  pradlife  the  difcipline 
of  reftraint  ?  where  is  the  neceflity  of  regula 
ting  his  fenfual  appetites,  if  he  is  mechanical 
ly  directed  in  the  fame  career,  to  the  fame  goal 
of  life,  which  is  common  to  all  his  brethren  ? 
You  will  tell  me,  he  is  endued  with  thefe  vir 
tues,  that,  by  them,  he  may  prolong  his  life ; 
but  if  the  term  of  life  is  pre-eflablifhed  by  Fate, 
it  muft  for  that  reafon  be  immutable.  If,  how 
ever,  our  final  period  be  in  any  degree  influenced 
by  Spontaneous  agency  and  human  volition, 

P  2  there 
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there  can  be  no  'reafon  why  any  one  fliould 
affirm,  that  the  fame  period  is  pre-ordained  by 

God  for  all. 

BUT  concerning  thefe  metaphyfical  intrica 
cies,  let  every  one  adopt  what  opinion  he  plea- 
fes:  What  is  moft  agreeable  to  truth,  God  on 
ly  knows.  In  my  apprehenfion,  our  nature  is 
not  indulged  with  data  fufficient  to  decide  the 
the  queftion  with  abfolute  certainty.  Let  us 
only  fix  this,  that  there  is  no  pain  in  death; 
but  that  it  is  productive  of  fuch  advantages 
and  enjoyments  tq  man,  as  perhaps,  though 
they  may  be  hoped  for  by  many,  can  yet  be 
comprehended  by  none.  It  is  therefore  impreff- 
ed  on  the  human  mind,  by  a  divine  impulfe, 
that  as  often  as  it  feels  the  bitternefs  of  misfor 
tune,  it  not  only  wiihes  for  death  with  all  its 
ardour,  but  even  importunes  Heaven,  with  pre 
meditated  petitions,  to  obtain  that  happy  im 
munity.  Why  ftiould  it  be  fo,  unlefs  this 
were  a  plain  declaration  of  nature,  extorted  by 
fenfation  and  experience,  proclaiming  the  utili 
ty  and  advantages  of  death  ?  But  it  feems  to 
be  engraven  by  the  hands  of  its  Author  on  the 
human  intellect,  that  there  can  be  no  evil,  no 
bitternefs  in  death.  Nor  are  the  inftin&ive 
impulfes  of  felf-prefervation,  fince  only  defign- 
ed  for  temporary  purpofes,  any  objection  to 

this* 
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this.  When,  therefore,  pain  exagitates,  or 
grief  depreffes  our  fpirits,  we  earneftly  fo- 
licit  death,  and  defire  it  with  our  whole  fouls, 
as  the  only  poffible  refource  of  fufferings  and 
afflictions. 

BUT  the  topic  of  which  I  now  treat  gives  me 
an  opportunity  that  ought  not  to  pafs  unim 
proved  ;  for  fince  it  has  been  eftablifhed,  that 
no  perfon  ought  to  be  much  difturbed  with 
death,  may  we  not  with  much  better  reafon 
contend,  that  thefe  ought  leafl  of  all  to  be  mo 
ved,  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  confole 
themfelves  by  a  death  gloriouily  obtained  ?  For 
that  life  ought  to  be  efteemed  fufficiently  long 
which  concludes  with  honour ;  and  they  who, 
during  their  fojourn  in  this  world,  have  inflexi 
bly  held  the  paths  of  virtue,  are  not  only  in 
their  exit  purfued  with  applaufe,  but  even  with 
eternal  pleafure  and  delight ;  and,  in  propor 
tion  as  we  have  exerted  our  power  in  the  per 
formance  of  our  duty,  or  in  difcharging  the 
offices  of  life  with  honour,  fo  much  more  in- 
tenfely  {hall  the  foul  be  tranfported  and  eleva 
ted  with  thefe  heavenly  fenfations.  For  furely 
as  man  was  originally  formed  for  redlitude  of 
adlion,  and  on  that  account  adorned  and  in- 
vefted  with  a  degree  of  reafon  fuperior  to  all  the 
pther  participants  of  animal  life  in  this  world, 

there 
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there  can  be  no  other  fource  from  whence  he 
ought  to  explore  the  true  eftimate  of  his  cha- 
rader,  or  derive  the  moft  exquiiite  pleafures  of 
his  being,  than  from  a  courfe  of  virtuous  ac 
tions.  Is  it  poflible  that  he  can  forget  whence 
his  origin  is  deduced?  Certainly  he  can  neither 
be  unmindful  of  the  dignity  of  his  extrad, 
and  the  nature  of  his  frame,  nor  die  with  an- 
guifh  and  regret,  who  having  palTed  a  life  of 
integrity  and  honour,  leaves  the  impreflions  of 
his  exiftence  and  virtues  deep  in  the  fouls  of  all 
who  knew  him.  With  what  divine  rapture, 
what  ineffable  tranfports  muft  we  imagine  the 
virtuous  foul  exults,  when  emancipated  from 
the  galling  chains,  the  tenacious  fetters  of  her 
corporeal  prifon,  flie  foars  on  high  to  regain 
her  congenial  abode,  her  native  element,  the 
regions  of  eternal  light  and  glory,  from  whence 
flie  defcendecf!  For  certainly  our  fouls  are  e- 
manations  of  the  Divine  Mind,  confined  and 
ftruggling  in  this  terreftrial  mafs,  whofe  dead 
and  inactive  weight  checks  their  native  elafti- 
city,  opprefTed  with  corporeal  organs:  But 
when,  difengaged  from  matter,  they  return  to 
their  congenial  habitations,  then  indeed  they 
are  confcious  of  real  and  immortal  life :  nor  are 
they  longer  fubjecled  to  the  deipotifm  of  re- 
Icntlefs  pain,  fordid  pleafure,  or  ungratified 

defire ; 
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defire ;  but,  bleffed  with  the  full  and  complete 
pofleflion  of  themfelves,  they  are  tormented  by 
no  contingency,  importuned  by  no  want,  paf- 
five  to  nothing,  but  moving  and  adtuating  e- 
very  thing. 

WITH  propriety  is  it  therefore  faid,  that  the 
body  is  mere  earth,  the  foul  celeftial  and  im 
mortal  flame ;  a  truth  which  the  virtuous  lives 
of  great  men,  and  their  noble  adlions,  fuffi- 
ciently  teftify.  For  how  fhould  the  man  who 
thinks  himfelf  born  to  no  higher  inheritance 
than  thofe  mortal  and  turbid  elements,  which 
he  touches  with  his  hands,  or  fpurns  with  his 
feet,  be  able  to  defpife  the  accommodations 
and  advantages  of  his  prefent  ftate?  How 
fliould  he  be  proof  to  the  allurements  of  fenfual 
pleafure,  or  fhed  his  blood  in  the  caufe  of  vir 
tue,  and  purfuit  of  honour  ? 

HENCE  it  muft  be  falfe,  that  the  whole  man 
can  be  equally  fubjedl  to  mortality ;  for  as  the 
body  is  a  mere  concretion  of  earth,  it  muft  feel 
the  attraction  of  earthly  pofleflions  and  enjoy 
ments,  till  it  returns  to  the  bofom  of  its  ma 
ternal  element.  But  the  heavcn-defcended 
foul,  by  its  native  tendency,  afpires  to  things 
that  are  immortal  and  heavenly  j  nor  are  its 
aims  and  wiihes  circumfcribed  by,  the  fame 

narrow  limits  with  thofe  of  the  body. 

IT 
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IT  can  therefore  never  be  faid  to  tafle  the 
fweets  of  real  life,  nor  enjoy  abfolute  and  in 
violable  repofe,  whilft  imprifoned  in  the  body. 
Like  a  relu6tant  captive,  it  regrets  the  chains 
of  its  terreftrial  dungeon,  and  the  pollution 
of  matter.  What  a  facred  change !  how  im 
portant  a  revolution  of  our  exiftence  !  to  be  at 
once  delivered  from  the  toils  and  adverfities  of 
life !  to  be  wrapped  in  the  bofom  of  tranquillity, 
amidft  the  painful  viciflitudes,  the  circling  ca 
lamities  which  involved  us !  and  as  if  efcaped 
from  the  fevere  durance,  the  intolerable  fer- 
vitude  of  life,  to  regain  the  habitations  of 
boundlefs  freedom  and  profufe  delight !  For 
to  thefe  divine  anticipations  we  muft  refer  the 
fentiments  of  philofophers,  when  they  difcourfe 
concerning  the  facred  tranquillity  of  the  pious, 
and  the  fupreme  beatitude,  which,  after  their 
departure  from  this  world,  they  are  faid  fo  com 
pletely  and  perpetually  to  enjoy:  who  as  they 
underftood  that  men  were  not  created  and  pla 
ced  here  by  blind  or  undefigning  contingency, 
nor  that  the  fame  retribution  could  be  juftly 
given  to  men  of  worth  and  virtue,  (who  ha 
ving  drained  the  bitter  cup  of  adverfity,  ex 
pired  in  the  mid  ft  of  pangs),  as  to  thefe 
wretches  whofe  defires  are  fixed,  nay  whofe 
very  fouls  are  for  ever  intent  upon  projecting 

and 
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and  perpetrating  the  moft  deteftable  wicked- 
nefs  ;  for  this  reafon,  they  could  not  imagine, 
that  the  fame  ferene  and  gentle  exit  from  life, 
nor  the  fame  glory  and  felicity  after  death,  was 
promifcuoufly  beftowed  on  both.  . 

LET  me  therefore  indulge  the  dear  recollec 
tion,  let  my  foul  imbibe  all  the  refreihment 
and  confolation  with  which  it  is  pregnant, 
fince  I  am  confcious  that  my  dear  departed 
daughter,  whofe  virtues  at  once  defervecl  and 
juftified  the  higheft  degree  of  paternal  fond- 
nefs,  lived  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  neither  the 
purity  of  her  morals,  nor  the  extent  of  her 
wifdom,  could  admit  any  acceffion;  and  in 
fuch  a  manner  too  ihe  died,  that,  on  the  rack 
of  nature,  in  the  moft  excruciating  pangs  of 
childbirth,  which  produced  her  final  cata- 
ftrophe,  flie  difcovered  the  moft  unfhaken  for 
titude,  the  nobleft  exaltation  of  foul:  which 
remembrance,  though  not  quite  diverted  of  all 
its  bitternefs,  is  yet  mingled  with  fenfations 
of  comfort  and  fatisfaclion,  as  it  occurs  when 
the  tide  of  grief  is  in  its  ebb,  though  ftill  the 
furges  have  not  quite  forgot  to  fwell.  How  in 
deed  mould  my  fituation  be  different,  fince 
my  lovely  child  could  fufter  no  evil  in  death  r 
nor  was  my  affliction  incongruous  to  nature, 
but  fuch  as  all  who  feel  the  lot  of  huma-nitv 
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might  partake.  Why  fhould  its  emotions  dip 
turb  and  agitate  my  foul  with  forrow,  beyond 
what  a  fufceptible  nature  ought  to  difcover? 
What  therefore  remains  for  me  ?  fince,  under 
the  kind  tuition,  and  by  the  gracious  affifl- 
ance  of  Heaven,  fhe  has  nobly  performed  the 
part  affigned  her  here  below;  What?  but  to 
transfer  my  wifhes,  my  contemplations,  nay 
my  foul  itfelf,  to  that  fublimer  and  happier 
ftate  of  exiftence,  which  I  now  believe  fhe  en 
joys,  in  every  confcious  power  ;  which  I  be 
lieve,  did  I  fay?  let  me  retra6l  the  faint  afler- 
tion,  let  me  give  way  to  truth,  and  boldly  af 
firm,  that  I  feel  it. 

THIS  meditation  will  for  ever  be  a  fource 
of  more  intenfe  and  copious  pleafure  to  my 
heart,  as  the  flate  which  fhe  now  unqueftion- 
ably  enjoys  in  its  perfection,  is  more  fublime 
and  exalted  than  the  moft  refined  and  enlarged 
felkky  compatible  with  human  life.  For  what 
portion  of  good  may  not  the  dear  deceafed  be 
thought  to  merit,  whofe  intentions  and  actions 
had  no  tin&ure,  no  participation  of  evil;  and 
who  fuffered  the  pains,  the  misfortunes  to 
which  in  life  fhe  was  expofecl,  with  a  difpofi- 
tion  fo  patient  and  refigned,  that  her  acqui- 
efcence  in  the  will  of  Heaven  was  no  lefs  ha 
bitually  difcovercd  in  advcrfc  than  in  profper- 

ous 
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ous  occurrences ;  whilft,   in  the  fulnefs  of  her 
foul,  me  poured  forth  her  fincere  acknowledg 
ments  to  the  immortal  Gods  for  both  ?    And 
though    her  whole  heart   and  underftanding 
were  employed  in  fulfilling  the  great  and  im 
portant  ends  of  virtue ;  yet,  pleafed  with  the 
enjoyment  of  confcious  worth  alone,   me  did 
not  oftenutioufly  .exert  her  beneficence,   but, 
with  fincere  and  unaffuming  modefty,  declined 
the  praife  and  approbation  which  me  merited. 
MUST  I  aot  therefore  think,  that  fo  pure  a 
fpirit  was  highly  acceptable  to  the  Deity,  and 
blefled  with  his  full  approbation  ;   fince  in  life 
it  was  fo  little  influenced  by  felfim  regards,   fo 
£onftantly  and  ardently  felicitous  to  cultivate 
and  improve  its  own  reilitude,  and  to  perform 
the  great  tafks  of  humanity  and  juftice,  as  the 
fole  end  of  its  exiftence  ;  in  whom  the  living 
and  vifible  portraiture  of  virtue  appeared,    not 
as  we  frequently  fee   it,  the  refult  of  laborious 
hypocrify  and  fal£e  imitation,  but  fuch  as  it 
ihin-es  in  Heaven,  genuine,  deep,  and  fubftan- 
tial  ?   For  as  the  benignity  of  nature  fo  kindly 
and  juftly  had  tempered  her  frame,  that  flie 
purfued  whatever  was  beautiful  or  fit  in  hu 
man  conduit  with  a  fpontaneous  motion,  and 
innate  propenfity ;  yet,  not  contented  with  this 
favourable  conftitution,  me  endeavoured,   by 

the 
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the  utinoft  exertions  of  reafon,  the  moft  inva 
riable  attention  to  \vifdom,  that  flie  might  be 
able  to  render  thefe  faithful  impulfes  of  na 
ture   unnecefTary.       Whoever,   therefore,   had 
more  nearly  explored  the  manners  which  me  a- 
dopted,  and  the  plan  of  life  which  fliepurfued; 
whoever  had  obferved  her    confummate  pru 
dence  in  the   government  of  her  family,  her 
manly  genius  in  all  the  affairs  of  life,  her  pro 
found  and  comprehenfive  learning,  would  have 
acknowledged,  that  me  wanted  none  of  thofe 
advantages   fo  loudly  arrogated  by  our  aflu- 
ming  fex,  which  are  either  difcovered  in  the  efti- 
mation  and  difcernment  of  things  in  general, 
or  in  the  proper  and  exacl  difcharge  of  domef- 
tic  adminiftration.    Hence  it  was,  that  in  pru 
dence  ind  magnanimity,  virtues  which  we  our- 
felves,   with  all  our  mafculine  vanity,  too  fre 
quently  want,  {he,  though  a  woman,  fo  emi 
nently  excelled,  that,  far  from  purfuing  extrin- 
fic  remedies  for  her  grief,  looking  within  her- 
felf  for  all  her  refources,  on  her  own  virtue  a- 
lohe  ilie  depended,  and  by  her  own  virtue  alone 

{he  was  fuftained. 

FARTHER,  as  the  difeafes  of  the  foul  are  more 

fevere,  more  permanent  than  thofe  of  the  body, 
fo  much  ought  our  furprife  to  increafe,  when 
we  find  a  woman,  a  foft  and  delicate  woman, 

fuperior 
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fuperior  to  every  corporeal  infirmity  by  her  for 
titude,  and  to  every  perturbation  of  mind  by 
her  wifdom.  Hence  it  was,  that  though  her 
filial  fympathy  for  the  calamities  of  her  father, 
though  the  uneafinefs  which  me  fuffered  from 
the  diforders  of  the  times  were  great,  yet  never 
could  my  watchful  tendernefs  perceive  her 
mind  difconcerted,  nor  her  fpirit  dejedled.  Her 
foul  deeply  felt  the  regret  of  her  father's  ba- 
nifhment,  me  partook  the  forrow  diffufed 
through  her  whole  family,  me  faw  with  afflidl- 
ed  eyes  the  confifcation  of  my  fortune ;  but, 
with  tender  affiduity,  me  conftantly  aflifted  her 
mother  in  every  exigence,  by  the  wifeft  delibe 
rations  and  matured  advices  ;  nay,  even  when 
the  pofture  of  our  affairs  appeared  moft  critical 
and  dangerous,  me  did  not  hefitate  to  infpire 
her  relations  with  hopes  of  my  return.  Our 
common  diftrefs,  therefore,  was  not  a  more  ex 
uberant  fource  of  bitternefs  and  wo,  than  the 
pleafure  and  fatisfadlion  which  we  conftantly 
felt  from  the  unruffled  fweetnefs,  the  exquifite 
fenfibility,  the  fympathetic  piety  of  a  child  fo 
dearly  beloved. 

WERE  my  heart  to  confult  its  own  intereft 
and  conveniency,  did  I  Men  to  the  dictates  of 
paternal  affection,  the  pleadings  of  nature 
which  are  fo  ftrongly  and  univerially  felt,  fure- 
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ly  I  muft  have  wiftied  that  pleafure  and  fatif^ 
fa&ion  ftill  continued  :  but  when  I  revolve  in 
Hiy  breaft,  her  freedom  from  the  chains  of  the 
body,  her  exemption  from  all  poffible  mifery, 
the  fecure  pofleflion  of  eternal  being,  I  not  only 
feel  the  throbs  of  paternal  regret  fubfide,  but 
even  contemplate  her  improved  iituation  with 
heartfelt  joy.  For  what  more  delightful  idea 
can  I  indulge,  whilft  my  reafon  tells  me  that 
my  foul  is  immortal,  than  -in  reflecting  with 
firm  perfuafion,  that  my  daughter  {hall  for  e- 
ver  exift,  and  for  ever  participate  every  fub- 
lime  enjoyment  of  which  intelligent  beings  are 
capacious  and  fufceptible  ? 

Now,  that  the  foul  is  immortal,  I  muft  believe 
without  hefitation  ;  nor  am  I  unwilling  to  col- 
ledl  the  fentiments  of  the  wife  and  comtempla- 
tive  upon  this  important  fubjedl,  fince  the  cur 
rent  of  my  ideas  has  infenfibly  tranfported  me 
to  it.  Nor  do  I  imagine  the  opinion  fo  weakly 
fupported  by  reafon,  that  it  ihould  be  necefTary 
to  call  in  fuch  auxiliary  arguments  as  thefe, 
that  there  ftill  remains,  even  in  the  bodies  of 
the  dead,  fuch  fignatures  of  beauty  and  dignir 
ty,  fuch  imprefiions  of  indefatigable  energy,  as 
muft  infpire  us  with  veneration, and, inftead  of 
inducing  us  to  think  that  the  foul  ultimately 
perifhes  with  the  body,  rather  feem  to  fignify, 

that 
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that  the  body  is  her  living  tomb,  and  that  fhe 
remains  in  a  ftate  of  fepulture,  whilft  her 
powers  are  envelopped  in  its  darknefs  and  inac 
tivity  ;  as  if  it  were  not  plain  from  number- 
lefs  and  convincing  arguments,  that  he  who 
maintains  the  foul  to  be  only  coeval  with  the 
body,  and  involved  in  the  fame  ruin,  combats 
the  whole  force  of  reafon,  without  being  fup- 
ported  by  any  one  rational  deduction. 

BUT  were  it  neceflary  to  fupport  this  prin 
ciple  by  authority,  what  name  more  import 
ant,  more  venerable,  could  I  feledi,  than  his 
whom  Apollo  himfelf  pronounced  the  wifeft 
of  men?  whofe  declared  and  fixed  opinion  it 
was,  that  the  fouls  of  men  were  divine  intelli 
gences,  and  that,  when  emancipated  from  the 
body,  they  return  to  that  heaven  whence  they 
originally  defcended.  This,  in  every  conver- 
fation,  he  firmly  and  invariably  aflerted;  ia 
which  he  agreed  with  thofe  philofophers,  whom 
antiquity  diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of  the 
Italic  School,  and  on  whom  it  beftowed  high 
marks  of  efteem.  Amongft  them  it  was  a  fix 
ed  and  unqueftionable  tenet,  that  the  hu 
man  foul  was  of  celeftial  origin;  and  that 
flie  was  not  only  a  gift,  but  even  a  real  and  in 
timate  part  of  the  eternal  and  all-produdlivc 
Mind. 

NOR, 
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NOR,  if  any  one  fhould  think  otherwife, 
would  he  find  it  eafy  to  invalidate  the  power 
ful  and  numerous  arguments  which  fupport 
this  dodlrine.  For  thus  it  may  be  perceived 
and  concluded,  even  with  the  evidence  of  fen- 
fible  perception,  that  there  is  in  the  foul  an  in- 
expreflible  energy,  an  almoft  incredible  veloci 
ty,  by  whofe  afliftance,  with  a  glance  of  thought, 
and  in  the  fame  indivifible  inftant  of  time,  fhe 
can  not  only  comprehend,  but  projedl,  revolve, 
and  digeft  fuch  a  courfe  of  aftion,  as  the  body 
cannot  accomplifh  in  a  fucceffion  of  months  ; 
months  did  I  fay  ?  nay  not  even  in  revolutions 
of  years. 

BUT  if  this  fhould  appear  wonderful,  why 
may  we  not  explore  the  treafures  of  memory 
with  increafing  furprife  ?  Is  it  not  ftill  more 
ftrange,  that  the  foul  fhould  be  able  to  col- 
ledl  and  comprehend  a  feries  of  events,  fo  infi 
nite,  fo  complex,  and  deduced  from  fuch  re 
mote  antiquity  ?  that,  by  exerting  her  vifual 
powers,  fhe  can  pervade  the  awful  gloom  that 
intercepts  the  determinations  of  Fate  from  our 
view,  and  prefage  what  fhall  happen  ;  nay  that, 
like  the  omnifcient  Mind,  fhe  can  unite,  and 
almoft  comprehend,  the  pail,  the  prefent,  and 
the  future,  in  one  unbounded  profpcdt.  Who 
that  feels  and  recognifes  thefe  qualities  in  his 

own 
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own  foul,  can  doubt  that  flie  is  of  divine  ex- 
tradlion?  and,  if  fo,  muft  he  not  alfo  confefs, 
that  whatever  partakes  the  divine  nature  is  im 
mortal  and  imperifhable  ;  fince,  particularly 
from  two  attributes  effential  to  mind,  its  in- 
extinguifliable  nature  may  be  certainly  invefti- 
gated,  and  clearly  perceived  ? 

ONE  of  thefe  is,  a  principle  of  intrinfic  adli- 
vity,  a  power  of  beginning  and  continuing 
motion,  which  muft  be  acknowledged  inherent 
in  the  foul,  and  even  conftituent  of  her  being. 
For  as  me  is  moved  by  her  own  innate  force, 
nor  borrows  the  firft  impulfe  of  motion  from 
\vithout,  like  other  mechanical  agents  ;  and  as 
the  higheft  marks  of  incefTant  adlivity  are  evi 
dently  perceptible,  fince,  even  whilft  the  body 
is  in  the  profoundeft  fleep,  the  foul  is  afli- 
duouily  and  apparently  exerted;  for  this  reafon 
the  divinity  of  its  effence,  and  the  eternity  of 
its  duration,  cannot  admit  the  fmalleft  doubt. 

THIS  conclufion  the  whole  force  of  reafon, 
this  the  ultimate  tendency  of  things,  unavoid 
ably  extort.  For  furely  the  foul  is  an.  image  of 
God,  the  participant  of  his  nature,  and  the 
product  of  his  power.  But  if  God  himfelf,  by 
the  neceility  of  his  nature,  enjoys  immortality, 
why  ftiould  he  decree,  that  a  part  which  he 
ipontaneoufly  abftrafted  from  himfelf  mould 

R  be 
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be  mortal  ?  By  this  very  inftance  then,  he  has 
thought  proper  to  difplay  the  pre-eminence  of 
divine  power,  that  he  is  not  only  eflentially 
immortal  himfelf,  but  capable  of  inverting  o- 
ther  beings  with  his  own  nature,  and  of  ma 
king  them  alfo,  by  that  participation,  immor 
tal. 

NEVERTHELESS  he  determined  that  the  bo 
dy  fhould  be  mortal.  Nor  tvas  that  conftitu- 
tion  improper,  as  it  takes  its  rife  from  earth, 
to  whofe  tranfmutations  all  fublunary  forms 
are  fubjedled,  and,  when  the  courfe  of  life  is  fi- 
nifhed,  muft  refolve  into  the  fame  element. 
But  the  foul  being  of  divine  origin,  inceflant- 
ly  afpires  to  heaven  as  its  natal  clime ;  for  it 
conftantly  wifhes  to  reppflefs  that  habitation 
from  whence  it  had  formerly  departed, 

IF,  however,  it  is  a  property  eflential  to  either 
of  the  two,  that  it  fhould  gravitate  to  earth 
as  its  ultimate  repofe,  it  muft  peculiarly  be 
the  property  of  the  body.  But  the  foul,  by  its 
natural  tendency,  muft  explore  an  eternal  habi 
tation  in  heaven,  for  heaven  is  the  country  of 
fouls :  becaufe  no  modification  of  matter  can 
give  birth  to  mind,  fince  there  is  nothing  in 
it  which  indicates  its  exiftence  refulting  from 
mixture,  from  concretion,  or  from  any  artifi 
cial  and  temporary  coxnpofition  of  parts;  fo 

that, 
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that,  in  its  whole  frame,  not  one  quality  can 
be  found,  which  intimates  its  ftrudlure  and 
formation  to  be  terreftrial.  Nor  has  it  the  lead 
analogy  with  the  fluidity  of  water,  the  elaftici- 
ty  of  air,  or  the  corrofive  violence  of  fire ;  for 
in  thefe  efTences,  however  modified,  there  is 
not  the  leaft  ray  of  intelligence,  refledtion,  or 
memory.  Now  thefe  qualities  are  neceffarily 
conftituent  of  mind,  by  whofe  operations  fhe 
retains  the  paft,  prefages  the  future,  and  com 
prehends  the  prefent,  which  are  attributes  of 
Deity  alone  ;  nor  can  we  conceive  whence  man 
could  derive  them,  unlefs  from  God  himfelf. 
The  nature  and  energy  of  the  foul  are  therefore 
abfolutely  peculiar,  and  entirely  different  from 
thefe  exigences  and  powers  which  are  familiar 
to  our  obfervation,  and  communicated  by  our 
external  fenfes. 

WHATEVER  therefore  it  is  which  is  endued 
with  the  powers  of  perception  and  volition, 
in  which  the  principles  of  health  and  activity 
are  inherent,  this  muft  derive  its  origin  from 
heaven,  this  muft  participate  the  divine  na 
ture,  and ,  by  neceffary  confequence,  be  im 
mortal.  Nor  can  God  himfelf,  whofe  exift- 
ence  and  perfections  we  conclude  from  the 
frame  of  nature  and  our  own,  be  conceived  in 
any  other  manner,  than  as  an  omniprefent 
R  2  mind; 
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mind;  whofe operations  are  boundlefs  and  free; 
whofe  contexture  is  incapable  of  divifibility, 
like  other  temporary  beings  which  fubfift  by 
the  concretion  of  difToluble  parts ;  which  per 
ceives  and  communicates  motion  to  every 
thing,  but  is  itfelf  endued  with  endlefs  and  in 
defatigable  energy.  To  the  human  foul  there 
fore,  which  is  an  emanation  cf  his  own  na 
ture,  we  muft  conclude,  that  he  has  commu 
nicated  the  fame  eternity. 

NOR  will  its  defigning  powders,  its  wonderful 
exertions,  lead  us  to  any  other  determination, 
but  that  its  nature  is  divine,  and  its  duration 
endlefs.  Why  elfe  do  weproje6l  plans,  and  exert 
defires,  fo  far  beyond  the  limits  of  our  prefent 
(late  ?  For  whether  we  chufe  to  confider  the  ex^ 
tent  and  magnificence  of  elegant  buildings,  or 
the  laborious  productions  of  genius  and  learn 
ing,  or  the  immenfe  quantity  of  money  beftow- 
ed  in  procuring  fuch  acquifitions  as  are  efteem- 
ed  moil  permanent  and  eftabliilied  in  their  na 
ture,  or  our  avidity  of  extenfive,  multiplied, 
and  durable  pofTedions,  we  may  certainly  in 
fer,  that  no  man  would  either  conceive,  or  la 
bour  to  accomplifh  fuch  enterprifes,  unlefs  he 
was  perfuaded,  that  not  only  a  long  feries  of 
time,  but  even  eternity  itfelf  was  the  inheri 
tance  of  his  being.  Nay,  the  very  infatiable 

defirc 
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deflre  of  everlafting  fame,  the  inextinguiftiable 
third  of  honour,  the  affiduous  purfuit  of  wealth 
and  influence,  evidently  {how  that  the  foul  of 
man  extends  her  profpedl  even  to  boundlefs 
futurity ;  nor  circumfcribes  her  defires  by  the 
wants  and  gratifications  of  animal  life,  like  o- 
ther  beings  of  inferior  rank,  but  efteems  thefe 
purfuits  as  abjedl,  contemptible,  and  only  fuit- 
able  to  the  limits  of  a  momentary  and  contin 
gent  exiftence. 

WHAT  fhall  we  think  of  thefe  fublime  and 
pre-eminent  qualities,  which  are  indulged  to 
no  other  creature  that  lives  upon  earth  but  man 
alone  ?  On  him  alone  is  beftowed  the  power  of 
contemplating  heaven  and  celeftial  things :  it  is 
his  peculiar  province  to  explore  the  depths  of 
knowledge,  and  enjoy  its  difcoveries,  which 
either  contribute  to  the  culture  and  improve 
ment  of  his  virtue,  or  to  the  detection  of 
thefe  laws  that  regulate  the  revolutions  of  the 
fun  and  other  heavenly  bodies;  or  to  pre- 
ferve  the  memory  of  remote  antiquity,  and 
make  the  proper  application  of  fuch  improve 
ments  as  have  been  obtained  in  the  obfcureft 
parts  of  fcience.  Are  not  thefe  plain  indica 
tions  of  the  foul's  divinity  ?  Do  not  their  ex 
tent  and  importance  obvioufly  {how,  that  the 
nature  which  they  inveft  muft  be  derived 

from 
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irom  heaven,  fince  it  has  imbibed  fo  liberal 
a  portion  of  celeftial  excellence  ? 

CAN  we  imagine,  if  the  foul  were  deftined  to 
fink  in  a  gloomy  annihilation  when  the  body 
dies,  that  the  beft  and  wifeft  of  men  would 
refign  their  lives  with  fuch  equality  of  temper, 
while  profligates  and  fools  ihiver  on  the  verge 
of  time  with  fuch  ineffable  horror,  fuch  deep 
regret?  It  is  faid,  that  Socrates,  even  to  his  laft 
moment,  entertained  his  friends  and  difciples 
with  an  account  of  the  ferene  recefs,  the  hap 
py  immortality,  which  attend  the  good  and 
pious ;  and  that,  animated  by  thefe  profpedls, 
he  drank  the  poifoned  cup  with  as  much 
chearfulnefs  and  alacrity,  as  if  he  had  not  been 
expelled  to  the  filence  and  darknefs  of  the  tomb, 
but  called  to  affiime  the  fplendor  and  dignity 
of  fovereign  empire.  Yet  they  whofe  fouls  are 
prone  to  earth,  and  grovelling  in  the  duft, 
whofe  thoughts  never  rife  above  its  fordid  pur- 
fuits  and  contemptible  pleafures,  are  invariably 
obferved  to  fhow  the  moft  inflexible  repug 
nance,  the  moft  ungraceful  averfion  in  their 
departure  from  life.  Nor  is  this  condudl  un 
natural,  whilft,  as  the  fcene  of  immortality  o- 
pens  to  their  immediate  profpedl,  they  already 
feel  the  rack  of  inconceivable  anguifh,  and  an 
ticipate  thofe  eternal  punifhments  which  are 

the 
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the  confequences  of  a<  guilty  and  flagitious 
life. 

WHEN  we  contemplate  the  inattention  of 
man  to  thofe  latent  prepofleflions  of  immorta 
lity,  which  are  fo  legible  in  a  number  of  their 
adlions,  may  we  not  juftly  exclaim,  "  O 
"  fools  !  O  ignorant  of  what  concerns  you  mofl, 
"  even  the  dignity  and  glory  of  your  nature !" 
fince  it  can  be  hid  from  no  attentive  fpedlator, 
that  the  funeral  obfequies,  deifications,  and  o- 
ther  facred  rites  tranfmitted  from  ouranceftors, 
were  plainly,  nay  articulately  expreflive  of  the 
foul's  everlafting  exiftence.  Nor  would  they 
have  worfhipped  the  dead  with  fuch  divine  ho 
nours,  nor  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation  fuch  a  multiplicity  and  variety  of 
fepulchral  rites,  unlefs  from  a  firm  and  intuitive 
perfuafion  that  the  foul  furvived  in  death,  and 
that  the  whole  man  was  not  overwhelmed  in  the 
wrecks  of  the  body. 

HENCE  they  feem  to  have  determined,  that 
death  was  not  the  ultimate  fcene  in  the  human 
drama,  nor  followed  by  the  abfolute  and  final 
extinction  of  our  being ;  but  that  it  was  rather 
the  province  of  that  fable  herald  to  receive,  in 
their  exit,  thofe  who  live  agreeably  to  the  laws 
of  God  and  nature,  that  he  might  introduce 
them  to  more  fubftantial,  permanent,  and  ex- 
•  ,  alted 
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alted  happinefs.  For  whoever  have  lived  con 
gruous  to  the  dictates  of  nature,  nor  are  im- 
prefled  with  the  ftains  which  men  too  early 
and  deeply  contract  from  the  corrupted  cuf- 
toms  and  manners  of  the  world  ;  ftains  that 
obfcure  the  facred  and  informing  radiance  ori 
ginally  kindled  by  the  breath  of  God  in  the 
human  bofom,  by  producing,  nourifhing,  and 
confirming  every  vice  ;  thefe,  whether  they 
live  or  die,  muft  be  configned,  by  the  decree  of 
the  Almighty,  to  glory  and  virtue.  For  this 
is  not  only  confonant  with  the  matureft  deter 
minations  of  reafon,  but  founded  on  eternal 
truth  and  invariable  equity.  For  to  whom  can 
the  tuition  and  guardianftiip  of  equity  be  more 
facred,  than  to  the  divine  mind,  from  whofc 
unchangeable  ideas  it  refults  ? 

SINCE  therefore  man  alone,  of  all  inferior 
confcious  beings,  is  capacitated,  by  exploring 
his  own  and  other  natures,  in  fome  meafure  to 
difcover  the  divine  exiftence  and  perfections  ;  as 
his  kindred  to  divinity  muft  be  nearer,  fo  if 
he  has  not  rendered  himfelf  obnoxious  to  di 
vine  wrath,  by  a  life  of  guilt  and  pollution,  he 
muft  furely  return  to  God,  from  whence  he 
came.  Nor  is  there  a  ftronger  or  more  con 
vincing  argument  for  human  immortality s 
than  that  man  participates  the  divine  intelli 
gence,  ' % 
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gehce,  and,  from  thefe  impreffions  of  wifdom, 
goodnefs,  and  juftice,  which  are  legible  in  the 
moral  and  material  world,  can  inveftigate  the 
will  of  their  glorious  Architect  and  Superintend- 
ant,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  though  he  were 
born  in  the  moft  favage  and  inhofpitabld  defert, 
yet,  by  the  impulfes  and  difcipline  of  nature, 
he  could  not  doubt  that  God  exifts,  nor  that  he 
is  the  fupreme  object  of  worfhip  and  venera 
tion. 

WHAT  a  fublime  difcovery  is  this  !  how 
muft  it  fill  the  rational  foul  with  aftonifhment ! 
and  how  might  it  cover  inferior  natures  with 
blufhes,  if  they  were  fufceptible  of  thofe  fenfa- 
tions,  to  find  that  man  is  connected  by  an  in 
timate  and  indiflbltible  relation  with  God  !  arid 
that  there  is  no  percipient  being  upon  earth, 
fave  man  alone,  endued  with  the  knowledge  of 
its  Creator ;  nor  is  there  any  other  creature  un* 
der  heaven  informed  by  a  living,  a<5tive,  and 
intelligent  fpirit,  an  irradiation  of  the  divine 
mind. 

CAN  man,  therefore,  be  fo  impenetrably 
blind,  fo  invincibly  ignorant  of  his  filial  rela 
tion,  that  he  fhould  induftrioiifly  avoid  a 
tranfition  which  recondudls  him  to  his  father 
and  his  God  ;  for  we  can  conclude  death  to  be 
nothing  elfe,  but  a  migration  to  a  fublime  and 

S  heavenly 
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heavenly  abode :  nor  is  this  only  proved  by  fuch 
deductions  as  arife  from  our  notions  of  truth 
and  equity,    but  likewife  by  the  firmed  and 
inofl  unanimous  confent  of  the  wife  and  good. 
AND   if  there   are  any  who   live  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  to  be  in  endlefs  difcord  with  their 
own  internal  conftitution,  fuch  it  would  high 
ly  become  to  refledt,  that  this  terreftrial  orb  it- 
felf^  and  every  thing  elfe  beneath  the  canopy 
of  heaven,    is    governed  by  the  divine  will  y 
which  as  it  has  imprefled  eftablifhed  laws  on 
the  inanimate  creation,  as  it  adluates  and  re 
gulates  fenfative  beings  of  an  inferior  rank  by 
inftindlive  principles,  muft  certainly  have  pre- 
fcribed  fome  rule  of  adlion  to  be  afliduoufly 
acquired,  and  inviolably  obferved  by  its  intel 
ligent  offspring. 

BESIDES,  that  we  may  be  reconciled  with  a 
fate  compofedof  oppofite  extremes,let  us  confider, 
that  certain  vieiffitudes  appear  to  be  exhibited 
through  the  whole  frame  of  nature.  For  will 
any  one  aflert,  that  he  has  beheld  the  earth 
fertile  and  productive  every  year,  or  feen  her 
bofom  always  covered  with  the  richeft  and  molt 
liberal  crops,  nor  ever  teeming  with  noxious  or 
ufelefs  weeds  ?  Wha  can  affirm,  from  his  own 
obfervations,  that,  in  their  feafon,  animals  are 
always  pregnant,  and  always  prolific  of  a 

numerous 
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numerous  and  healthy  race,  without  the  lead 
interval  of  barrennefs  .?  But  (ince  thefe  contra- 
didlory  phenomena  are  univerfally  perceived'; 
and  fince,  in  human  affairs,  it  is  not  permitted 
to  wifli  for  any  thing  perpetually  exempt  from 
fluctuation,  and  permanent  in  its  nature  ;  why 
fliould  we  expedl  that  human  nature  will  be 
free  from  thefe  alternatives  and  diverfities 
which  prevail  through  the  whole  material  and 
animal  creation  ? 

IF  man  has  lived  for  a  number  of  years  in 
profperity  ;  if,  after  the  acquifition  of  diflin- 
guifhed  honours,  accumulated  wealth,  and  a 
promifing  family,  he  is  long  indulged  with  the 
enjoyment  of  thefe  important  advantages  ; 
furely  fuch  a  one  may  acquit  providence,  and 
allow  that  it  has  dealt  nobly  with  him.  Still 
however  fome  reverfe  of  fortune,  fomething 
from  which  a  fenfative  nature  fhrinks,  rnuft 
remain  to  be  felt  and  endured.  Death,  how 
ever  terrible,  muft  be  encountered  ;  though  it 
fliould  be  born  with  greater  patience,  as  it  is 
nothing  preternatural,  nor  the  peculiar  defti- 
ny  of  any  one  individual,  but  common  to  the 
whole  fpecies  :  nay,  inftead  of  being  only  to 
lerable,  we  ought  to  efteem  it  highly  accepta 
ble,  even  on  this  account,  that  it  refcues  us 
from  the  iiumberlefs  feduclions  and  errors  to 
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which  we  are  liable,  fo  long  as  we  live  in  this 
world  ;  where  the  inconceivable  diverfity  and 
inccnfiftency  of  prevailing  opinions  fufpendour 
moft  indefatigable  inquiries,  and  diftradl  us  in 
the  purfuit  of  truth,  to  the  perception  and  en 
joyment  of  which  this  unwelcome  meiTenger 
gently  leads  us. 

Now,  that  no  acquifition  more  blifsful  can 
accrue  to  the  foul  of  man,  I  apprehend  we  may 
eanly  judge,  from  that  boundlefs  and  infatiable 
.defire  of  knowledge  which  is  originally  implant 
ed  in  our  frame,  and  which  cannot  be  extin- 
guifhed  but  by  its  diflfolution ;  nor  can  I  per 
ceive  its  perfection  to  confift  in  any  thing  elfe, 
than  the  full  and  perfect  attainment  and  pof- 
feffion  of  truth.  Now,  what  can  we  call  the 
moft  ftrenuous  efforts  of  our  profoundeft  and 
moft  extenfive  knowledge,  but  nearer  and  more 
fuccefsful  approaches  to  truth  ?  From  whence 
it  is  plain,  that,  when  the  one  is  attained,  the 
other  can  only  be  perfedl  :  and  it  may  with 
certainty  be  pronounced,  that  he  who  diftin6t- 
ly  beholds,  who  intuitively  perceives,  the  love 
ly  form  of  truth,  has  attained  the  greateft  good 
towards  which  his  wiihes  afpired  ;  nay,  that  he 
is  really  and  completely  bleffed. 

BUT  if  we  are  impelled  by  the  whole  force 
of  nature  to  purfue  our  greateft  happinefs,  and 

•  •*   ^./ ;»  • 

fly 
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fly  from  every  oppreffive  weight  of  mifery; 
what  can  we  imagine  more  abfurd  and  irratio 
nal,  than  a  man  who  is  fo  violently  afflicted 
for  the  death  of  others,   as  to  forget  that  feli 
city  towards  which  he  is  natively  impelled,  and 
to  purfue  a  life  of  confummate  and  unmixed 
defpair?    For   fuch  is  the  unalterable  ft  ate  of 
things,  that  unlefs  one  be  abfolutely  enfranchi- 
fed  from  the  terrors  of  death ;  though  he  mould 
not  only  have  acquired  the  theory  of  virtue, 
but  even  in  many  cafes  reduced  it  to  practice, 
and  confirmed  it  by  habit ;  though  he  mould  be 
fufficiently  difinterefted,  to  defpife  every  felfifli 
piirfuit,  in  comparifon  of  its  pofleffion ;  ftill  it 
it  is  impoflible  for  him  to  be  happy.    For  what 
is  the  confummation  of  mifery,  but  torture  in- 
tenfely  affedting,   and   perpetually  refiding  in 
the  foul?    What  elfe  is  terror,   but  a  conftant 
^.nd  painful  impreffion,  that  we  are  threatened 
with  fuch  evils  as  are  hateful  and  difagreeable 
to  nature  ?    But  how  can  he  be  either  eafy  or 
happy,  who  is  inceffantly  haunted  and  deprefTed 
with  thefe  tormenting  anticipations  ?  Nay  this 
rnufl  likewife  be  placed  to  the  account  of  his 
unhappinefs,  that  he  has  not  only  treafured  up 
an  internal  fund  of  plagues  and  miferies  in  his 
own  bofom,  but  likewife  becomes  the  proverb, 
the  reproach,  and  derifion  of  others  j  becaufe 

no 
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no  uneafmefs  appears  more  fordid  and  defpi-^ 
cable,  as  nothing  lefs  becomes  a  man  than  its 
excefs. 

Now  if  thefe  corporeal  infirmities,  whoie 
infection  reaches  the  foul,  be  juftly  punifhed 
with  keen  and  bitter  reproach,  {hall  thofe  vices 
which  are  produced  and  entertained  by  the 
mind  itfelf  be  branded  with  no  mark  of  infa 
my  ?  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  certain,  that  thefe 
ought  to  be  chaftifed  with  feverer  and  more 
vindictive  animadverfion,  as  the  foul  which 
they  engrofs  and  occupy  is  a  nobler  habitation 
than  the  body. 

BUT  if  any  paflion  indulged  in  its  extreme 
implies  a  high  degree  of  turpitude,  and  juftly 
fubjedts  its  victim  to  the  keeneft  reproaches, 
furely  it  muft  follow,  that  he  who  abandons 
himfelf  to  exceffive  grief,  can  neither  merit 
nor  expert  the  leaft  approbation.  For  as,  in 
our  opinions,  there  is  a  particular  feries  or  con 
catenation  which  is  moft  agreeable  to  truth ; 
ib,  in  the  courfe  of  things,  there  is  a  chain  or 
fucceffion  of  conne&ed  events,  refulting  from 
the  eftablifhed  laws  of  nature  and  providence  : 
and  as,  in  the  courfe  of  difputation,  we  are 
neceflarily  led  from  one  conclufion  to  another, 
in  the  fame  manner,  he  who  permits  his  inter 
nal  oeconomy  to  be  ftained  or  difarranged,  he 

who 
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Who  fuffers  himfelf  to  be  entangled  in  the  in 
tricacies  of  vice  and  exorbitant  paffion,  ihall 
immediately  be  hemmed  in  and  overwhelmed 
by  increafing  miferies,  fhall  be  ccfvered  with 
numberlefs  deformities  and  turpitudes. 

YET  though  I  have  declared  fo  violently  a- 
gainft  exceflive  grief,  let  me  not  be  thought 
entirely  to  difapprove  it  in  all  its  degrees,  nor 
to  wim  it  abfolutely  eradicated  from  the  mind. 
There  are  undoubtedly  certain  boundaries, 
within  which  nature  impells,  and  reafon  per 
mits  us  to  grieve ;  for,  as  it  is  wifely  remark 
ed  by  Grantor,  when  any  part  is  feparated 
from  the  body  by  violence  or  amputation,  it  is 
natural  and  proper  that  fenfibility  fhould  re 
main,  becaufe  thus  we  are  not  only  rendered 
confcious  of  the  diforder,  but  urged  and  fli- 
mulated  to  apply  its  remedy.  For  as  no  per- 
fon  can  be  infenfible  to  corporeal  pain,  without 
being  of  a  favage  and  flubborn  nature ;  fo  the 
fame  infenfibility  transferred  to  the  mind,  in 
dicates  a  ftupid  and  inflexible  difpofition.  But 
this  is  the  culpable  condudl,  this  the  fault 
which  I  reprehend,  when  we  fo  abfolutely  re- 
fign  ourfelves  to  uncontroulable  forrow,  as  to 
deferve  a  keener  and  more  intolerable  rebuke, 
for  adopting  an  extreme  diametrically  oppofite 
to  that  natural  apathy  which  I  formerly  men 
tioned* 
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tioned.  For  as  he  who  is  impenetrably  flupid,, 
and  deprived  of  all  fenfibility,  appears  a  mon- 
ftrous  phenomenon,  fomething  quite  different 
from  human  nature,  which,  when  feized  with 
a  mortal  diftemper,  {hows,  by  its  intrinfic  mo 
tions,  feme  degree  of  pain  and  uneafinefs ;  fo 
he  who  entertains  immoderate  grief,  may  be 
juftly  thought  forgetful  of  his  nature  and  its 
fituation,  as  he  feems  to  revolt  againft  the  ne- 
cefTary  conditions  of  his  being,  the  wife  and 
good  order  eftabliflied  by  nature  and  provi 
dence.  From  which  it  evidently  appears,  thaC 
men  are  highly  criminal,  when  they  dare  to 
decline  thefe  revolutions  of  deftiny  that  are 
common  to  their  whole  fpecies,  or  when  they 
do  not  fufficiently  difcover  what  becomes  them 
in  life,  and  diftinguifli  what  things  are  pur- 
fuable,  from  what  are  avoidable  in  their  own 
nature,  which  is  the  proper  office  of  wifdom. 

Now  that  wifdom  is  deputed  by  the  fandlion 
and  authority  of  Heaven,  to  be  the  ultimate 
arbitrefsof  human  affairs,  from  whofe  decifions 
there  is  no  appeal,  cannot  furely  be  denied  by 
any  one.  But  he  who  gives  way  to  the  vio 
lence  of  unnatural  grief,  plainly  oppofes  this 
facred  regent  in  her  province,  and  is  guilty  of 
the  moft  inexpiable  treafon ;  for  he  not  only 
refigns  himfelf  to  melancholy  and  tears,  with 
out 
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out  the  leaft  profpeft  of  any  falutary  confe- 
quence,  but  entirely  lofes  the  ufe  of  all  his  de- 
figning  faculties.  Where  then  is  reafon,  if  it 
fuffers  itfelf  to  be  extinguifhed  in  grief?  Where 
is  the  perfeverance  and  conftancy  of  his  virtue, 
if  he  is  at  variance  with  himfelf,  and  lies  fub- 
dued  by  diftrefs  ?  Where,  in  fhort,  is  his  par 
ticipation  of  human  nature,  fince  he  forgets 
that  he  is  a  man,  and  thinks  himfelf  above  the 
reach  of  death  ? 

IT  is  however  egregioufly  abfurd  for  any 
one  to  flatter  himfelf,  that  he  is  not  fubjedled 
to  the  fame  deftiny  which  all  the  reft  of  his 
kind  fuftain  with  refignation.  For  is  it  pofli- 
ble  that  any  one  mould  be  ignorant,  what  a 
ftri(5l  relation,  what  an  accurate  fimilarity  fub- 
fifts  between  man  and  man?  Were  not  men 
participants  of  the  fame  nature,  were  they  not 
endued  with  qualifications  in  common,  were 
they  not  endeared  by  common  tendernefs  a- 
rifing  from  that  participation,  what  reafon 
could  be  affigned  for  mutual  beneficence  ?  what 
fhould  oblige  one  to  affift  another,  either  with 
his  advice,  his  fortune,  or  his  influence,  or  to 
defend  him  from  the  attacks  and  hoftilities  of 
his  enemies  ?  Yet  we  find,  on  the  contrary, 
that  they  who  difcover  an  averfion  to  fuchkind 
interpofitions,  are  not  only  difapproved  by  the 
T  common 
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common  Suffrage  of  their  brethren,  but  even 
accufed  of  felfifhnefs  and  cruelty.  For  furely 
we  are  not  like  our  ftatues,  hewn  into  form  from, 
a  rock  of  cold  marble,  or  a  mafs  of  unfeeling 
oak.  There  are  within  us  certain  propensities 
to  compaffion  and  natural  affeclion,  which 
will  never  fulFer  to  be  extinguiihed  a  difpofi- 
tion  that  aflimilates  our  nature  to  the  Deity ; 
I  mean,  the  univerfal  tendernefs  by  which  we 
exert  ourfelves  for  the  affiftance  and  happinefs 
of  ethers.  Neither  is  it  at  all  poffible  to  doubt, 
that  there  is  a  principle  deeply  and  indelibly 
impreffed  on  the  human  heart,  even  in  the  for 
mation  of  our  existence  ;  by  which,  as  often 
as  we  perceive  any  perfon  involved  or  opprefT- 
ed  with  misfortunes,  we  are  touched  with  fym- 
pathy  even  to  the  inmoft  recefles  of  our  fouls  > 
nor  can  we,  without  felf-difapprobation,  omit 
any  opportunity  of  alleviating  his  diftrefs,  if  our 
interpositions  may  prove  effectual,  though  before 
that  inftant  he  had  been  an  entire  ftranger  to  us.- 
For  nature,  by  filent,  yet  powerful  and  intelli 
gible  importunities,  feems  to  folicit  from  us 
the  fame  exertions  of  benignity  and  tendernefs 
towards  the  diftrefled,  which,  in  fimilar  cir- 
cumftances,  we  would  v;ifii  or  expect  from 
them. 

IF 
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IF  then  there  be  particular  occurrences  which 
every  one  has  reafon  to  prefage  as  certain  and 
unavoidable,  why  {hould  he  be  difturbed  and 
agitated  in  fuch  a  violent  manner  when  they 
really  happen?  Why  {hould  he  not  rather  recog- 
nife  thefe  events  as  the  inevitable  deftiny  of 
our  nature,  and  equally  impending  on  all  the 
ipecies  ?  How  much  more  beautiful  is  the  fen- 
timent  of  that  dramatic  character  introduced 
by  Terence,  who  acknowledges  himfelf  a  man, 
and  thinks  himfelf  concerned  in  every  event  re 
lative  to  his  nature  I 

WHEN  therefore,  with  the  fame  fpirit  and 
vigour  as  we  would  expell  a  bead  of  prey  ftung 
with  third  of  blood,  we  have  erafed  and  obli 
terated  this  malignant  prejudice  out  of  our 
minds,  that  wretchcdntfs  and  humanity  are  fy- 
iionimous  terms ;  when  we  have  found  the 
deftiny  of  cur  nature  is  not  wholly  evil,  but 
kindly  tempered  with  blefTmgs  and  fatisfac- 
tions  ;  we  iliall  certainly  pafs  our  days  in  much 
lefs  mifery  and  folicitude.  For  this  confola- 
tory  impreflion,  this  laft  refource  will  ever  be 
left  us,  that  whatever  happens  ought  to  be 
born  with  a  firm  and  unfhaken  mind,  and  no 
thing  can  poilibly  befall  a  man  which  will  ren 
der  him  totally  and  finally  miferable.  This 
tranquillity  we  may  quickly  poflTefs,  if  we  do 
T  2,  not 
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not  meanly  flatter  our  falfe  and  mifchievous 
prepofleflions,  but  embrace  the  truth  with  all 
our  fouls,  which  is  the  noblefl,  the  moft  divine 
of  all  acquifitions.  Under  her  facred  aufpices 
we  fhall  proceed  with  rapidity  and  fuccefs  in 
the  cultivation  of  our  being  ;  we  fliall  acquire 
that  magnanimity  and  fublimity  of  fpirit, 
which  alone  can  render  us  equal  to  every  ad ver- 
fity  ;  we  fhall  enter  the  lifts  of  virtue  and  ho 
nour,  to  perform  the  nobleft  and  moft  arduous 
talks  which  they  demand  with  redoubled  ala 
crity  and  vigour,  when  we  efteem  nothing  truly 
laudable*  but  fuch  difpofitions  and  actions  as 
are  prompted  by  eternal  redlitude  and  juft ice, 
nor  folicit  any  other  advantages,  but  that  real 
and  fubftantial  excellence  which  alone  can  be 
productive  of  true  glory. 

BUT  here  I  feem  to  confine  inyfelf  within  li 
mits  which  are  too  narrow  and  contracted.  For 
how  can  a  more  extenfive  champaign  be  open 
ed  ?  a  champaign  in  which  my  thoughts  may 
rove  more  at  large,  and  derive  more  folid  ad 
vantage  from  their  excurfions,  than  that  which 
now  lies  before  me.  But  I  ihould  bluih,  and 
appear  unpardonable  even  to  myfelf,  if,  ne- 
gledling  that  medicine  for  a  wounded  foul, 
which  of  all  others  appears  to  be  moft  falutary 
and  effedual,  I  {hould  turn  the  whole  force  of 

my 
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my  expoftulation,  the  whole  current  of  my 
thoughts,  to  my  own  pleafure  and  fatisfac- 
tion  alone. 

I  HAVE  already  faid,  that  we  ought  ftre- 
nuoufly  to  avoid  intenfe  and  permanent  forrow  j 
nor  was  my  aflertion  without  reafon,  fince  im 
moderate  grief  is  frequently  a  copious  and  ge 
nuine  fource  of  numerous  and  fevere  afflictions, 
and  attended  with  no  beneficial  effedts  that  can 
bailee  them. 

NOR  is  exceflive  grief  an  ambiguous  or  equi 
vocal  condudl,  which  we  may  be  induced  ei 
ther  to  praife  or  blame,  by  numerous  and  im 
portant  motives  of  equal  force,  derived  from 
different  opinions  and  oppofite  methods  of 
reafoning.  For  if  I  fhould  be  threatened  with 
a  dilemma  even  of  this  kind,  I  would  adt  with 
uncommon  diffidence  and  precaution,  nor  fuf- 
fer  myfelf  to  be  involved  in  a  fituation  from 
whence  I  could  perceive  no  egrefs.  But  fince 
this  is  the  cafe,  that  intenfe  regret  is  really 
culpable,  I  aflert,  that  we  ought  to  fubdue 
our  paflions,  and  refift  grief  with  invincible 
fpirit ;  for  whether  we  explore  our  own  minds, 
or  confult  the  common  fentiments  of  mankind, 
this  is  certainly  our  proper  courfe.  But  if  we 
transfer  our  thoughts  to  the  dead  themfelves, 
how  can  we  imagine  that  our  inexhaufted  tears 

and 
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and  endlefs  lamentations  will  be  acceptable  to 
them,  efpecially  as  they  can  derive  no  advan 
tage  from  it?  but  to  ourfelves  it  will  be  fruit 
ful  of  many  difadvantages,  and  many  fevere 
reflexions  from  thofe  who  obferve  us.  What 
therefore  can  we  imagine  they  would  wiih  or 
folicit  from  us  ?  nothing  certainly,  but  that 
we  fhould  confecrate  them  to  memory  with 
diftindlion  and  veneration. 
LET  none,  fays  Ennius, 

Let  none  who  to  the  pile  my  relicts  bear, 
Beftow  the  idle  tribute  of  a  tear. 

For  what  reafon?  He  himfelf  afligns  it: 

Embalm'd  in  fame  my  afhes  ftill  fhall  lie  ;  -j 

Nor  fhall  my  nobler  felf,   my  numbers,  die, 

But,  breath'd  from  mouth  to  mouth,  in  endlefs  feries  fly.  J 

Why  therefore  iliould  he  refufe  the  tribute  of 
lamentations  and  tears  ?  Becaufe  he  could  only 
wifli  for  that  glory,  which,  whilft  alive,  he 
was  confcious  of  having  obtained.  On  the 
fame  account  then  we  have  reafon  to  fufpedt, 
that  our  protracted  and  deep  regret  may  prove 
uneafy  and  difagreeable  to  the  dead,  fince  we 
cannot  imagine  that  they  would  importune  any 
favours  from  us,  unlefs  they  were  fuch  as  afford 
ourfelves  the  greateft  pleafure  and  fatisfaclion. 
This  muft  certainly  be  glory,  or  a  conftant  and 

faithful 
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faithful  recollection  of  their  virtues,  with  all 
the  love  and  admiration  which  they  merit ; 
which  if  we  can  immortalize,  by  tranfmitting 
them,  in  converfation  or  writing,  from  gene 
ration  to  generation,  this  feems  to  be  the  only 
obligation,  nor  is  it  a  trivial  one,  which  we 
can  confer  upon  the  dead. 

WHAT  fhall  we  fay  to  the  maxim  delivered 
by  men  of  eminent  wifdom,  That  he  who 
grieves  beyond  the  power  of  confolation  or  re 
covery,  cannot  adore  the  Deity  himfelf  with 
that  fear  and  reverence  which  is  due  to  fuprenie 
majefty  ?  For  it  is  the  higheft  impiety,  the  moll 
execrable  facrilege,  to  affront,  with  ungrate 
ful  returns,  that  free  and  difinterefted  good- 
nefs  from  whence,  as  from  its  native  fource, 
flows  every  advantage  that  we  can  enjoy.  On 
the  contrary,  they  who  have  implicitly  obeyed 
the  will  of  Heaven,  and  have  received  all  the 
difpenfations  of  its  wife  and  free  adminiftra- 
tion  with  equal  complacency,  are  honoured 
with  the  higheft  praifes  of  their  cotempora- 
ries  whilft  living,  and  coniigned  to  immorta 
lity,  with  imperifhable  honour,  when  dead: 
This  is  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind  from  the 
carliell  antiquity. 

BUT  if  any  characters  were  found  who,  to 
the  worfhip  of  the  Gods,  joined  the  pradlice  of 

virtue, 
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virtue,  and  the  exercife  of  univerfal  benevolence, 
upon  fuch  thefe  honours  have  always  been  con 
ferred  with  proportionable  zeal  and  alacrity. 

WE  have  caufe  therefore  in  this,  as  in  al- 
moft  every  other  ftep  of  its  procedure,  to  ve 
nerate  the  excellence  of  ancient  wifdom.  For 
what  idea  can  we  entertain  as  the  aggregate  of 
human  perfection,  what  character  under  hea 
ven  can  we  dignify  with  more  fincere  or  exalt 
ed  praife,  than  him  whofe  life  has  been  one 
uninterrupted  feries  of  progreflive  virtue;  who, 
to  the  worlhip  and  veneration  of  the  Deity, 
has  added  the  conftant  obfervation  of  univer 
fal  philanthropy  andjuftice;  nor  ever  indul 
ged  the  fainteft  wifh,  the  moft  trivial  thought, 
which  had  no  tendency  to  improve  his  piety, 
humanity,  or  virtue  ? 

IN  vain  would  we  attempt  to  affign  any  o- 
ther  caufe  for  that  ignorance  and  error  which 
violate  the  tranquillity,  and  obfcure  the  digni 
ty  of  human  nature,  than  the  perpetual  negli 
gence,  which  almoft  univerfally  prevails,  of 
piety  towards  God,  of  beneficence  and  charity 
towards  men,  and  of  virtue  and  redlitude  in  our 
own  difpofitions  and  actions,  though  thefe 
ought  to  be  the  chief  ends,  the  prepollent  prin 
ciples  of  human  condudl.  From  the  fame  un 
happy  caufes,  we  moft  ardently  purfue  what  we 

ought 
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ought  moft  ftrenuoufly  to  avoid,  and  are  hur 
ried  along,  with  a  blind  precipitation,  to  fuch 
adions  as  deform  the  fcene  of  human  nature 
with  favagenefs  and  ferocity.  From  this  en 
venomed  fource  natively  fpring  thofe  fierce  and 
unquenchable  defires,  by  which  not  only  par 
ticular  men,  but  even  whole  families  and 
mighty  ftates  have  been  finally  extirpated.  Be- 
fides,  from  hence  we  may  trace  the  blackeft 
treachery,  the  moft  implacable  difcord,  the 
fierceft  and  moft  uncontroulable  feditions,  the 
extermination  of  men,  and  devaftation  of 
realms.  Hence  likewife  thefe  infup portable  ca 
lamities,  thefe  furious  commotions,  which 
muft  not  only  blaft  the  order,  but  deftroy  the 
enjoyment,  and  extinguiih  the  very  defire  of 
life  in  defpair  and  bitternefs. 

QUITE  different  is  the  fate  of  thofe,  whofe 
hearts  are  proof  to  temptation,  and  whofe  fouls 
are  enamoured  of  virtue  ;  for,  invariably  obfe- 
quious  to  the  divine  will,  they  never  hope  that 
its  procedure  mould  comply  with  their  hu 
mours  and  miftakes,  but  implicitly,  and  with 
out  referve,  abandon  themfelves,  and  their 
deareft  interefts,  to  its  direction.  Violence  and 
injury  are  foreign  to  their  nature  ;  their  bene 
volence,  their  tendernefs,  their  liberality  are 
extenfive  as  God's  creation.  No  longer  are  they 

U  accellible 
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acceflrbl-e  to  the  attacks  of  exquifite  pain,  no 
longer  domineered  by  the  rage  of  blind  and 
impetuous  deiire  ;  vice  has  rallied  all  her  forces 
agai-nft  them  in  vain,;  they  have  repelled  her  ut- 
moft  efforts,  they  have  expunged  and  eradica 
ted  the  very  feeds  and  principles  of  irregular 
paffion  out  of  their  fouls. 

SURELY  therefore  our  anceffors  acted  with 
the  utmoft  propriety,  when  they  dignified  with 
divine  honours  thofe  whofe  lives  were  agreea 
ble  to  themfelves,  dear  to  God,  and  advanta 
geous  to  man.  Nor  is  the  heavenly  drain  of 
the  wife  poet  without  foundation,  which  in-, 
forms^that  they  pafs  an  endlefs  duration  in 
happy  and  immediate  intercourfe  with  the  im 
mortal  Gods. 

YET  this  will  not  lead  us  fo  far  as  to  ima 
gine,  what  neither  reafon  can  conceive  nor  di- 
geit,  that  their  bodies  fbali  be  tranflated  to 
Heaven.  For  nature,  which  faithfully  reftores 
every  detached  particle  to  its  proper  and  pecu 
liar  element,  will  not  'fuffer  us  to  believe,  that 
what  is  earthly  can  be  any  where  lodged  but  on 
earth.  The  fame  inconfiftency,  however,  is  not 
implied,  in  thinking  that  the  fouls  of  thofe  who 
are  diltinguifhed  in  Heaven  and  earth,  by  their 
piety  towards  the  one,  and  their  beneficence  in 
the  other,  fhould  be  elevated  to  thofe  fuperior 
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regions,  as  a  fphere  more  adapted  to  their  me 
rit.  Such,  if  we  may  believe  the  traditionary 
accounts  continued  even  to  our  times,  fuch  was 
the  glorious  fate  of  Romulus,  the  original 
founder  of  our  city,  whom  the  diftinguifhed 
benefit  he  conferred  upon  mankind,  in  erecting 
<i  ftate  fo  majeftic,  juftly  advanced  to  the  dig 
nity  of  the  Gods.  And  this  happened  in  an  en 
lightened  period,  when  the  human  powers,  cul 
tivated  with  letters,  experience,  and  difcipline, 
could  eafily  difcern  things  from  appearances, 
and  truth  from  falfehood  ;  fo  that  their  minds 
cannot  be  thought  fufceptible  of  any  perfuafion, 
which  implied  the  lead  fernblance  of  fiction  or 
impofition.  It  is  therefore  conclufive,  that  this 
being,  though  once  clothed  in  mortality,  yet 
difcovered  fuch  pre-eminence  in  virtue,  and  in 
every  beneficent  quality  which  adorns  our  na 
ture,  that  he  was  not  only  judged  worthy  of 
immortality,  but  deified.  Such  grace  and  fa 
vour  has  alfo  been  beftowed  on  others,  (if  the 
annals  of  our  fathers  cleferve  our  confidence), 
that  their  departure  from  life  was  immediately 
fucceeded  by  their  acceffion  to  divinity. 

THIS  opinion  was  firft  received  among  the 
Greeks,  and  perhaps  from  them  adopted  a- 
mongft  us.  For  Hercules,  Bacchus,  the  re 
nowned  brothers  Caftor  and  Pollux,  with  many 
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illuftrious  women,  were  mortals  themfelves,  and 
defcended  from  mortal  progenitors,  who  are 
now  fuppofed  to  be  inverted  with  no  mean 
rank  among  the  Gods.  But  becaufe  they  ex 
celled  in  virtue,  and  ftrenuoufly  endeavoured 
to  roufe  the  emulation  of  others,  by  exhibiting 
illuftrious  examples  of  unbiafTed  rectitude  and 
ciiffufive  beneficence  ;  for  this  reafon  fame,  in- 
fpired  with  gratitude  by  the  recollection  of 
their  noble  and  meritorious  actions,  exalted 
them  to  Gods. 

NOR  will  it  be  hard  to  prove,  that  thefe 
whom  we  call  the  Dii  majorum gentium,  or  Gods 
of  fuperior  dignity,  as  well  as  a  great  many  o- 
thers  who  are  now  numbered  with  the  Deities, 
were  once  inhabitants  of  earth,  and  from  thence 
tranflated  to  heaven.  The  moil  convincing 
argument  for  this  is,  that  we  admit  as  facredly 
true  the  qualifications  afcribed  to  thefe  great 
performs,  upon  which  their  deification  is  found 
ed  ;  that  a  principle,  fhpported  by  the  unani 
mous  conient  of  fo  many  wife  men  in  fo  many 
different  ages,  fceins  to  have  the  fanction  of 
truth  itfelf,  if  the  uniform  dictates  of  reafon 
can  be  called  the  voice  of  truth  ;  and  that  it  will 
not  be  eafy  to  find  in  the  univerfe  another  fta- 
tion,  where  virtues  fo  refined,  extenfive,  and 
pure,  can  be  agreeably  placed,  and  operate  with 

propriety. 
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propriety.  For  if  we  reafon  at  all,  will  we  not 
difcover  the  greateft  infatuation  by  concluding, 
that  thofe  who  have  approached  the  Gods,  and 
emulated  their  excellency  by  their  innocence, 
their  liberality,  and  every  virtue  which  con- 
ftitutes  a  great  and  good  character,  fhould  be 
disjoined  in  place  and  rank  from  thofe  to 
whom  they  are  allied  by  nature  and  difpofi- 
tion  ?  And  as  the  foul  of  man,  defpifing  allfub- 
lunary  enjoyments  and  polTeflions,  afpires  with 
innate  propenfity  to  heaven,  is  it  agreeable 
to  the  wifdom  or  equity  of  the  divine  proce 
dure,  that  thefe,  who  by  the  fecret  impulfes  of 
nature,  as  well  as  by  their  own  endeavours  and 
inclinations,  have  in  reality  cultivated  the  di 
vine  image  in  their  bofoms,  and  formed  them- 
felves  as  much  according  to  it  as  poffible, 
mould  be  deprived  of  that  celeftial  inheritance 
which  is  moft  agreeable  to-  their  characters, 
and  moft  adequate  to  their  merit  ?  Nay,  to  me 
they  appear  with  fo  much  greater  juftice  to  be 
numbered  amongft  the  inhabitants  of  heaveit, 
as  their  virtue  and  liberality  fhone  with  bright 
er  and  more  diftinguilhed  radiance  upon  earth. 
For  who  could  be  more  eminent  for  his  intre 
pidity  than  Hercules  ?  who  could  difcover  more 
confummate  wifdom  ?  who  could  fhow  him- 
felf  more  effectually  fuperior  to  every  inordinate 
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paiTion  r  What  arduous  atchievements  did  he  not 
undertake  and  accompliih,  that  he  might  exert 
the  native  grandeur  of  his  foul,  and  be  advan 
tageous  to  mankind  ?  or  what  cup  of  pain  and 
adverfity  did  he  not  drain,  even  to  its  bittereft 
dregs  ?  Can  we  therefore  bear  to  think,  that  fo 
noble  a  being  mould  be  excluded  from  heaven, 
on  whofe  triumphant  virtue  eternal  glory  and 
renown  beftow,  with  pleafure,  their  moft  diftin- 
guifhed  garlands  ?  Such  likewife  muft  be  the 
fituation  of  all  the  other  heroes,  who,  though 
each  of  them  excelled  in  a  different  province, 
were  every  one  eminent  for  performing  the  part 
affigned  them  with  approbation  and  fucceis, 
whether  in  difcharging  thofe  duties  which  we 
owe  to  Heaven  or  to  mankind. 

IT  cannot  therefore  be  thought,  that  ftatues 
which,  however  durable,  are  obnoxious  to  the 
injuries  of  time,  nor  even  the  fading  wreaths  of 
a  momentary  triumph,  are  adequate  returns 
for  fuch  fublime  exertions  of  virtue :  but  ho 
nours  of  a  more  permanent  and  incorruptible 
nature  were  explored  to  inveft  thofe,  who  no 
bly  preferred  virtue,  honour,  and  glory,  to  the 
undifturbed  enjoyment  of  eafe,  to  the  higheft 
gratifications  of  irregular  paffion,  to  the  moft 
cxquifite  fenfible  pleafure,  and  even  to  life  it> 
felf. 

I? 
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IF  then,  with  all  our  fouls,  we  approve  and 
admire  the  charms  of  pure  and  difinterefted 
virtue ;  in  the  fame  degree  muft  we  admire  and 
approve  the  juft  and  equitable  distribution  of 
things,  which  allots  different  habitations  for 
thofe  who  have  cultivated  and  improved  their 
being  with  every  ufeful  or  amiable  quality,  and 
for  thofe  whofe  lives  are  branded  with  vice  or 
enormity,  fuitable  to  the  characters  of  each. 
For  itjvas  a  fixed  principle  amongft  the  wifeft 
of  our  predeceffors,  a  number  of  whom  had 
enriched  their  minds  with  traditions  and  obfer- 
vations  collected  from  antiquity,  that  as  the 
Gods  are  highly  enamoured  of  juftice,  as  they 
difcover  it  to  be  a  leading  principle  in  their  ad- 
miniftration,  it  was  incompatible  with  the  di 
vine  character  not  to  entertain  and  manifeft  the 
higheft  averfion  to  impiety  and  wickednefs; 
from  whence  it  is  evident,  that,  by  their  own 
wife  institutions,  fuch  perfons  as,  during  their 
whole  lives,  have  abandoned  themfelves  to  im 
pious  and  cruel  indulgences,  mould  be  remo 
ved  as  far  as  poffible  from  the  pure  and  happy 
fociety  above. 

THIS  not  only  confifts  with  reafon,  to  be 
cordially  received  and  publicly  declared  as  an 
article  of  faith,  but  will  alfb  be  productive  of 
the  greateft  and  mod  extenfive  utility.  For  if, 

in 
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in  the  foul  of  man,  there  remains  the  fainteft 
{park  of  piety,  if  he  is  in  any  degree  fenfible  to 
the  influence  of  religion,  furely  this  muft  prove 
a  powerful  and  infuperable  reftraint  to  check 
him  in  the  perpetration  of  vice  and  wickednefs, 
when  he  believes  and  reflects,  that  fuch  as  have 
ftained  their  fouls  with  impiety  and  pollution 
{hall  be  eternally  excluded  from  all  communi 
cation  and  intercourfe  with  the  Gods.  Nor 
did  the  fame  fages  think  heaven  equally  acceffi- 
ble  to  all :  For  they  have  taught  us,  that  thofc 
who  have  inquinated  their  fouls  with  crimes 
and  atrocities,  {hall  never  emerge  from  their 
ftate  of  guilt  and  pollution,  but  fink  deeper  in 
darknefs  and  turpitude  to  all  eternity ;  whereas 
fouls  who  have  preferved  their  original  purity  y 
Gmplicity,  and  integrity,  who  are  uninfedled 
with  the  corruptions  of  the  world,  who  have 
polifhed  and  refined  their  original  powers  with 
the  moft  exquifite  and  nobleft  arts,  {hall,  by 
a  gentle  and  eafy  tranfition,  return  to  the  Gods, 
that  is,  to  natures  like  their  own. 

IF  thefe  important  doctrines  are  true,  it  is 
furely  incumbent  on  us,  by  exerting  all  the 
powers  of  our  fouls,  by  exercifing  the  moft  in 
defatigable  diligence,  to  endeavour  that  we 
may  not  be  excluded  from  heaven,  but  obtain 
a  place  among  thofe  happy  beings,  whofe  pe 
culiar 
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culiar  prerogative  it  is  to  poffefs  and  enjoy  e- 
ternity.     Which  whoever  would  with  to   ac- 
complifli,  (and  it  is  what  all  who  value  them- 
felves,  or  who  could  live  agreeably  to  nature, 
fhould  wifh  to  accomplifh),  let  them  never  be 
fo  far  induced  by  infatuation,  as  to  adopt  thofe 
very  purfuits  which  lead    others   to   ineffable 
and  ultimate  perdition.    For  it  can  never  enter 
into  our  expectation,  that  our  actions  may  e- 
lude  the  divine  obfervation;  becaufe  from  an. 
omniprefent  Nature,  whofe  confcioufnefs  is  e- 
qually  extenfive  with  his  exiftence,  nothing  can 
be  latent,  nothing  concealed  ;  nor  will  an  in 
finitely  pure  intelligence  approve  fuch  a  con- 
duCt,  as  not  only  fuperior  beings,  but  men  who 
duly  poffefs   and  exercife  their  faculties,    muft 
furvey  with  horror  and,deteftation.     For  what 
is  more  fordid  and  contemptible  than  fenfative 
appetite  inordinately  gratified  ?  what  more  bafe 
and  infamous  than  avarice  ?  what  more  hate 
ful  and  execrable  to  God  and  man  than  cruel 
ty  .?  For  thefe  vices,  though  they  are  fometimes 
the  curfe  and  reproach  of  particular  characters, 
are  no  lefs  incompatible  with  our  nature  when 
tmcorrupted,  than  it  is  agreeable  to  our  confii- 
tution  to  purfue  every  legitimate  advantage  or 
gratification,  to  which  we  are  however  impell 
ed  by  all  the  propenfities  of  our  being ;  and 

X  within. 
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within  thefe  bounds  we  mufl  confine  fuch  vio 
lent  defires  as  too  frequently  attract  us  to 
wards  thofe  objedls  which  are  hoftile  to  our 
virtue.  This  he  may  with  much  greater  eafe 
accompliih,  who,  whilfl  he  traverfes  the  path 
of  life,  retains  perpetually  in  view  the  glorious 
end  of  his  career;  and  fo  delightful,  fo  exhila 
rating  is  this  reflection,  that,  by  reconciling 
us  to  the  performance  of  our  duty,  and  render 
ing  us  chearful  in  its  difcharge,  we  are  infpi- 
recl  with  an  intenfe  pleafure,  a  rational  enthu- 
fiafm,  which  removes  and  annihilates  all  fenfe 
of  fatigue. 

THIS  inceffant  and  unwearied  activity  is 
eafily  difcerned  in  fach  men  as  are  diftinguifh- 
ecl  for  their  excellence,  or  animated  with  the 
love  of  j uft  and  well-earned  praife  ;  who,  in 
the  moft  arduous  enterprifes  of  war,  in  the  keen- 
eft  litigations  of  property  between  individuals, 
in  the  warmed  contentions  that  arife  concern 
ing  the  proper  adminiftration  of  the  common 
wealth,  have  habitually  exerted  fach  vigour  of 
fpirit,  fach  dauntlefs  intrepidity,  that  they 
were  either  entirely  infenfible  or  abfolutely  care- 
lefs  of  all  the  toils  they  fuftained,  or  the  dan 
gers  with  which  they  were  threatened.  For  the 
profpecl  of  future  advantage  or  praife  irrefift- 
ably  ftimulates,  and  ftrongly  invigorates  the 

foul, 
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foul,  when  nobly  ftruggling  with  its  utmoft 
efforts  in  the  caufe  of  virtue,  or  draining  and 
panting  in  the  purfuit  of  true  glory. 

NOR  are  thefe  happy  effedts  only  perceived 
HI  arduous  and  painful  undertakings,  but  even 
in  fuch  labours  and  defigns  as  are  of  eafier  exe 
cution.  For  if  you  obferve  thofe  who  are  can 
didates  for  fame  in  fports  and  exercifes,  when 
fired  with  the  ardour  of  hunting,  or  emulation, 
in  the  race;  though  fpent  and  exhaufled  almoft 
to  utter  extinction  with  the  length  and  rapidi 
ty  of  their  courfe,  yet  never  will  ye  find  their 
fpirit  abated,  nor  their  enthufiafm  cooled.  E- 
venin  our  own  (late,  when  animated  with  defires 
and  expectations  of  public  honour,  what  im- 
menfe  labours,  what  infuperable  difficulties, 
what  important  folicitudes  have  not  our  pa 
triots  fuflained  and  conquered  ?  yet  how  few, 
how  very  few  can  be  found,  who,  forgetting 
the  pleafure  of  the  purfuit,  will  venture  to  ac 
knowledge,  that  the  labour  attending  public 
negotiations,  or  the  toil  and  anxiety  fuftained 
by  candidates  for  political  offices,  have  debili 
tated  their  powers,  or  reduced  them  to  a  ftate 
of  laflitude  and  ina&io.n  ? 

IN  the  fame  manner,   they  whofe  fouls  are 

prepoffefled,   whofe  eyes  are  captivated  with 

the  majeilic  charms,  the  facred  effulgence  of 

X  2  'virtue, 
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virtue,  or  they  who  feel  the  irrefiftlefs  attrac 
tions  of  glory,  either  experience  their  vigour  in- 
creafing  with  their  toils  ;  or  if  their  tafk  fhould 
demand  fuch  violent  and  continued  exertions 
as  entirely  fubdue  them,  and  render  intervals 
of  relaxation  necefiary,  yet  they  prefently  re 
turn  to  bufineis,  renovated  in  all  their  powers, 
and  infpired  with  frefh  alacrity ;  for  the  ad 
vantage  of  their  country,  the  acquifition  of  a 
deathlefs  and  unfpotted  fame,  actuate  all  their 
faculties,  and  engage  all  their  attention. 

BUT  though  any  fhould  think  it  beneath  the 
dignity  of  virtue  to  purfiie  immortal  fame  as 
a  motive  of  action,  and  place  human  happinefs 
in  the  confcioufnefs  of  reclitude  alone ;  yet  the 
fame  principle  will  not  lead  them  to  defpife 
thofe  divine  honours  which  great  and  good 
men,  after  their  deceafe,  have  been  generally 
thought  to  participate  :  for  fuch  fentiments 
and  difpolitions  would  ieem  to  reflecfl  difho- 
nour  upon  the  Gods  themfelves,  who  demand 
the  fame  teftimony  of  regard  and  veneration 
from  their  inferiors. 

So  eminent  however  is  the  wifdom  of  thofe 
who  have  been  actuated  by  thefe  exalted  mo 
tives  and  delightful  expectations,  that,  what 
ever  hopes  they  cherim,  whatever  actions  they 
perform,  rnuft  be  the  mature  and  certain  re- 

fult 
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fult  of  reafon.  Amongft  thefe  we  may  enu 
merate  the  Lacedemonians,  a  nation  revered 
for  the  wifdom  of  their  laws,  the  feverity  of 
their  difcipline,  and  the  bravery  of  their  con 
duct,  whofe  invariable  cuftom  it  was,  to  dignify 
fuch  of  their  heroes  as  had  loft  their  lives  in  the 
caufe  of  their  country  with  divine  honours. 
What  then  (hall  we  fay  of  Athens,  the  genuine 
parent  of  all  wifdom  and  learning?  Did  they  not, 
by  a  vaft  majority  of  fuffrages,  infcribe  their 
Codrus  amongft  the  number  of  their  Gods,  as 
a  reward  of  that  filial  reverence  and  afFeclion 
which  he  difcovered  for  his  country,  and  all  the 
other  virtues  in  which  he  excelled  ? 

NOR  would  I  rafhly  aflert,  that  thefe  learned 
men  were  wrong  in  their  fentiments,  whofe  o- 
pinion  it  was,  that  the  confecration  of  great 
and  good  men  with  divine  honours  might 
prove  a  more  powerful  incentive  to  virtue,  and 
more  violently  ftimulate  thofe  who  are  infpired 
with  love  and  tendernefs  for  their  country,  to 
encounter  the  moft  formidable  threats,  the 
fterneft  frowns  of  danger.  For,  except  the 
confcioufnefs  of  her  own  worth,  glory  is  the 
only  fuitable  and  adequate  reward  of  virtue. 
Nor  is  there  any  other  fpring  of  action,  which 
can  more  effectually  roufe  the  powers  of  a  no 
ble  mind  to  laudable  and  worthy  enterprifes ;  a 

principle 
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principle  which  was  wifely  cultivated,  and  long 
retained  by  Greece,  the  faithful  guardian,  the 
tender  and  pious  nurfe  of  univerfal  literature. 
She,  on  account  of  their  virtues,  enumerates 
many  of  her  fons,  who,  from  men,  have  been 
exalted  to  divinity.  Among  thefe  there  are 
fome  whofe  honours  are  ftill  recent.  Others 
ihe  warmly  contends  have  been  raifed  to  heaven 
many  ages  before,  and  afTumed  among  the  Dei 
ties.  How  great  their  number  may  be,  thofe 
who  revolve  her  ancient  records  may  perhaps 
difcover. 

NOR  have  I  expatiated  fo  diffufely  upon  thefb 
deifications  with  a  view  to  infpire  the  -leaft 
lufpicion,  that  I  thought  them  railily,  incon- 
liderately,  or  too  frequently  conferred ;  fince  I 
myfelf  venerate  the  perfons  on  whom  they  were 
bellowed,  and  think  them  meritorious  of  the 
dignity  which  they  enjoy.  But  rather,  fince 
we  find  fo  many  amongft  all  nations  who  have 
obtained  immortal  and  divine  honours,  it  was 
my  intention  to  inflame  the  fpirit,  and  excite 
the  emulation  of  the  good  and  virtuous,  that 
they  may  ftrenuouily  endeavour  to  deferve  and 
acquire  thofe  tcftimonies  of  reverence,  grati 
tude,  and  efteem,  which  the  wifeft  of  their 
fpecies  have  judged  to  be  mofl  fublime  and 
permanent.  For  no  higher  glory,  no  greater  fe>- 
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licity  can  adorn  the  human  deftiny,  than  ele 
vation  to  that  rank,  towards  which  the  foun 
ders  of  our  city  afpired,  by  confronting  every 
danger,  fuftaining  every  fatigue,  and  encoun 
tering  every  confliil.  And  if  private  utility  or 
advantage  in  any  degree  merit  our  regard,  there 
is  not  a  more  certain  method  by  which  a  man 
of  wifdom  and  letters  can  purfue  thefe  ends. 
For  when  temples  are  dedicated  and  confecra- 
ted  by  public  authority,  what  profound  reve 
rence  do  they  obtain,  and  what  tributes  of 
praife  accrue  to  their  divinities  from  the  peo 
ple  ?  fince  all  who  worfhip  thofe  to  whom  the 
temples  are  devoted,  mull  neceffarily  acknow 
ledge,  that  once  they  were  men,  but  are  now, 
by  their  virtue  alone,  elevated  to  the  ftation, 
and  invefted  with  the  power  of  Deity. 

NOR  is  it  furprifmg  that  thofe  Deities  mould 
be  publicly  worfhipped,  or  that  their  fanes  and 
temples  fliould  be  adorned  with  every  fignature 
of  grandeur  and  fan6Hty,  whofe  paternal  or 
maternal  race  are  found  to  be  divine.  For  as 
the  worfhip  which  we  pay  them  is  facred  and 
devote,  as  it  refults  from  thofe  original  impref- 
fions  of  piety  and  equity  which  are  implanted 
in  the  foul,  fo  it  ought  neither  to  ftrike  us 
with  aftomfiiment  nor  hefitation.  For  nature 
herfelf  inflrudls  us,  that,  by  a  right  derived 

from 
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from  her  own  excellent  contlitmion,  thole  who 
arc  defcended  of  C«ods  mull  participate  the 
fame  pre-eminence  ot"  exiilence,  the  tame  iu- 
blimc  qualities,  with  their  parents.  Hut  that 
one  who  is  produced  by  a  mortal  lather,  01 
born  of  a  human  mother,  Ihould  become  a  Cod, 
appears  inconceivably  ailoaiihing,  and  proves 
a  fource  of  doubt  and  inquiry  among  many 
who  contemplate  the  lubjecl.  Not  that  any 
one  can  quellion,  much  leis  deny,  the  juiticc 
of  a  procedure  fo  facredly  equitable,  as  to  re 
ward  the  virtue  of  fuch  heroes,  patriots,  and 
legillators,  with  lelecl  and  uncommon  honours; 
but  that  the  force,  the  energy  of  virtue  iliould 
be  fo  great,  as,  by  her  own  operations  only,  t6 
change  the  very  nature  of  thofe  in  whom  ihe 
inheres.  This  is  a  lubjecTt  of  difpute.even  a- 
mong  thofe  who  have  drunk  deeply  from  the 
fprings  of  erudition.  To  whom  it  may  be  re 
plied,  That  the  ellence,  the  perfonal  identity 
of  fuch,  are  not  changed  by  virtue ;  for  this 
could  not  happen  without  the  diilolution  of 
that  which  they  formerly  pofleiled :  but  the 
foul  retaining  the  fame  nature,  the  fame  eflen- 
tial  principles,  aicends  to  the  Gods,  and  {hares 
their  prerogatives,  as  it  is  by  its  own  indivi- 
fible  ftrudlure  immortal,  and  a  participant  of 
the  divine  eternity  j  whereas  the  body,  by  its 

primary 
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primary  conftrudion,  being  mortal  and  dif- 
i crptible,  muft  remain  upon  earth  ;  nor  can 
any  thing  terreflrial  dived  itlclf  of  its  owncou- 
flitueat  properties  to  afTume  others. 

Now,  though  this  inquiry  appears  involved 
in  inextricable  difficulties,  and  cannot  admit 
of  an  cafy  iblution ;  yet  unlefs  names  and  au-« 
thorities  be  confronted  with  reafon  and  argu 
ment,  the  explication  already  offered  fcems, 
in  my  opinion,  not  irreconcileable  to  common 
fenfe.  And  becaufe,  upon  this  topic,  we  have 
hinted,  or  at  leait  inclined  to  hint,  every  thing 
which  is  important,  and  worth  obfervation,  it 
appears  indif  peiitibly  requifite  that  we  ihould 
mention  what  are  the  fpecific  virtues,  and 
what  their  number,  which,  by  being  exerted 
in  human  nature,  have  advanced  their  votaries 
to  the  dignity  of  GODHEAD. 

As  this  inftitution  was  deduced  from,  fo  it 
is  limited  by  public  utility,  that,  with  what 
ever  marks  of  dignity  men  behold  particular 
virtues  imprcfled,  they  might  hope  to  reach 
the  fame  degree  of  elevation,  if  they  excelled 
in  the  fame  accompliihments  which  procured 
it. 

IN  this  conduct,  the  force  and  efficacy  of 
example  is  wonderful;  for  many,  with  chear- 
fulnefs,  imitate  fuch  qualifications  in  others,  as 

Y  have 
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have  raifed  their  poflefTors  to  thofe  advantages 
which  they  ardently  defire.  And,  from  this 
early  and  ufeful  principle  of  imitation,  it  fre 
quently  happens,  that  many  exert  indefatigable 
induftry  in  fuch  acquifitions  and  purfuits  as 
never  before  entered  into  their  imagination, 
till  they  were  infpired  and  preceded  by  illu- 
ftrious  examples;  which,  when  it  is  more  widely 
diffufed,  what  rapid  advances  it  makes,  and 
what  prodigious  force  it  acquires,  one  may 
fo  eafily  obferve,  that  it  is  unnecefTary  for  me 
to  recapitulate  them. 

IT  is  agreed  by  all  the  obfervers  of  human 
life,  that  the  greateft  ftates,  the  moft  fplen- 
did  arts,  and  almoft  every  thing  elfe  which  at- 
tradls  the  wonder  and  attention  of  mankind, 
deduce  their  origin  from  obfcure  and  inconfi- 
derable  embrios.  Thefe  infenfibly,  by  the  pro- 
grefs  of  time,  the  affiftance  of  contingencies, 
and  the  force  of  imitation,  have  arifen  to  fuch 
a  height,  that  they  are  no  longer  capable  of 
accumulation  or  inereafe.  But  if  this  progref- 
five  tendency  of  things  to  maturity  and  perfec 
tion  gives  us  any  pleafure  at  all,  I  do  not  fee 
how  we  can  be  more  delighted  with  obferving 
its  gradations,  than  in  tranfplanting  and  cul 
tivating  the  virtues  in  our  own  bofoms,  fince 
upon  thefe  neceffarily  depend  the  formation  of 

our 
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our  character,  and  the  regulation  of  our  lives  ; 
which,  when  they  proceed  upon  right  princi 
ples,  and  are  properly  cultivated,  will  produce 
the  moft  copious  and  delightful  fruits  of  ju- 
ftice,  integrity,  and  incorrupted  praife. 

BUT  though  we  regard  the  virtues  with  fa- 
cred  veneration,  both  becaufe  they  are  venera 
ble  in  their  own  nature,  and  becaufe  they  fo 
immenfely  contribute  to  the  exiftence  and  hap- 
pinefs  of  the  human  race ;  yet  I  fhould  be  ex 
tremely  glad  to  underftand,  for  what  reafon  al- 
moft  every  bird,  fifh,  or  reptile,  fliould  be  con- 
fecrated  and  worfhipped  by  the  Egyptians.  We 
may  excufe  the  Syrians  for  their  blind  adora 
tion  of  a  fifh,  and  for  numbering  it  amongft 
their  Deities,  as  they  are  men  neither  endued 
with  that  penetration  of  genius,  nor  armed 
with  thofe  fovereign  antidotes  againft  fuperfti- 
tion  which  philofophy  yields  :  But  how  the 
Egyptians,  a  nation  admired  and  extolled  for 
the  extent  and  profundity  of  their  knowledge 
and  learning,  Ihould  degenerate  into  notions 
fo  abfurd  and  extravagant,  I  own  myfelf  at  a 
lofs  to  know.  For  tell  me,  in  the  name  of 
common  fenfe,  fhall  we  efteem  oxen,  dogs, 
wolves,  cats,  and  fifties  amongPc  our  Deities  ? 
and  fhall  the  intellectual  character  of  our  na- 
Y  2  ture 
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ture  be  fo  totally  effaced,  fo  dreadfully  anni 
hilated,  that  we  muft  afcribe  the  glory,  the 
power,  the  munificence,  the  perfection  of  God 
head,  to  thofe  living  and  fenfative  beings, 
which  are  formed  and  propagated  for  our  con 
venience  and  afliftance  as  their  ultimate  end? 
creatures  which  Nature,  attentive  to  her  own 
works,  muft  pronounce  the  moft  groveling, 
obfcene,  and  turpid  phenomena  that  Ihe  exhi 
bits.  Nay,  fliall  we  afcribe  divinity  to  thofe 
vindictive  animals,  which  depopulate  the  hu 
man  race,  and  riot  in  carnage  and  defolation? 
fuch  as  crocodiles,  afps,  ferpents,  and  all  the 
fierce  and  fanguinary  rnonfters  of  the  deferts. 
How  elfe  can  we  more  effectually  invert  the 
eftablifhed  order  of  Nature,  than  by  miftaking 
her  beft  and  nobleft,  for  her  meaneft  and  un- 
worthieft  productions,  and  by  placing  that  re 
gard  on  the  laft  which  is  due  to  the  firft  alone  ? 
Nay,  when  we  have  difplayed  fuch  proofs  of 
fhameful  ignorance  and  barbarity,  is  it  not 
enough  ?  Muft  we  likewife  defend  with  pertina 
city  that  abfurd  infatuation,  which  the  very 
brutes  whom  we  worfhip  would  blufh  to  a- 
vow  ? 

WITH  the  fame  inexplicable  folly,  Egypt 
enumerates  amongft  its  Gods,  onions,  garlic, 

and 
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and  other  productions  of  the  earth.  Such  in- 
fenfate  opinions  and  practices  one  can  fcarce 
treat  with  decency,  much  lefs  atttempt  a  for 
mal  refutation  of  them :  for  fo  incredible  is 
their  abfurdity,  that  there  is  no  prejudice  fo 
obflinate,  no  ignorance  fo  invincible,  as  not  to 
rejedl  and  defpife  them. 

IF  ftorms  and  tempefts  are  deified  in  our 
country,  this  has  been  admitted,  and  ratified 
by  hoary  tradition,  in  the  ancient  rites  and  ce 
remonies  of  the  Roman  people ;  which  can  nei 
ther  be  altered  nor  difturbed  without  the  moft 
impious  facrilege,  becaufe  they  are  not  only 
fupported  by  arguments  which  are  far  from 
being  contemptible,  but  their  ufe  and  propriety 
is  eftablifhed  in  practice  and  experience. 

GREECE  however,  which  was  formerly  the 
object  of  our  juft  praife,  cannot  be  commended, 
in  this  place,  for  its  unaccountable  temerity  and 
profanenefs  in  deify  ing  concupifcence  and  ve»e-  IXSMA.** 
•Fed  de(ires,which  maybe  difcovered  by  the  paint 
ings  and  fculptures  fo  confpicuous  in  their  tern- 
pies  and  academies.  For  what  have  amorous  at- 
chievements  and  inclinations  to  do  in  fchools  of 
difcipline?  or  how  could  fuch  deifications  con 
tribute  to  the  general  utility  or  virtue  of  the  (late, 
whether  by  becoming  the  objects  of  contempla 
tion 
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tion  or  imitation  ?  When  we  either  confecrate 
heroes,  or  their  virtues,  with  divine  honours, 
our  fele(5lion  ought  to  be  made  with  the  moft 
religious  care,  the  moft  reverenddifcrimination ; 
nothing  precipitant,  nothing  inconfiderate 
fhould  be  permitted;  nothing  which  can  even 
infpire  the  flighted  fufpicion  of  vice  or  folly 
inuft  enter  into  the  character  of  any  being  or 
quality  which  we  call  divine.  Thefe  important 
rules,  thefe  facred  decorums,  feem  neverthelefs 
to  be  violated  by  thofe,  who  have  dignified 
with  divine  power  and  authority,  qualities  di- 
redlly  contrary  to  probity  and  chaftity. 

SUCH  therefore  as  have  affifted,  improved, 
or  embelliftied  human  life  in  any  confiderable 
degree  j  fuch  as  have  diftinguifhed  themfelves 
in  the  exercife  of  virtue,  or  in  the  accomplifli- 
ment  of  glorious  and  arduous  enterprifes  ;  fuch 
are,  without  doubt,  entitled  to  that  honour  and 
worfhip  which  we  pay  to  the  Gods,  by  all  the 
claims  of  juftice,  in  the  univerfal  fenfe  of  man 
kind.  Nor  would  I,  on  any  conditions,  be  the 
firft  to  abrogate  a  cuftom  fo  laudable ;  as  fuch 
a  precedent  might  be  efteemed,  perhaps  not 
without  reafon,  impious  and  profane.  For  it 
is  not  my  general  maxim,  fo  violently  to  adopt 
thofe  purfuits  which  are  attended  with  renown 

and 
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and  eclat,  as  to  fly  from  thofe  which  might  im- 
prefs  my  virtue  or  my  reputation  with  the 
fmalleft  flain.  But  as  we  fee  a  number  of  cha 
racters  both  male  and  female  inferted  amongft 
the  Gods,  and  as  we  venerate  their  moft  facred 
temples  eredled  both  in  the  city  and  in  the 
country,  we  publicly  teftify  our  approbation 
of  the  wifdom  difcovered  in  thofe,  by  whofe 
fuperior  powers,  and  falutary  inventions,  hu 
man  life  is  now  fo  happily  cultivated  and  im 
proved-  For  under  the  conduct  and  aufpices 
of  fuch  excellent  patterns,  we  cannot  err;  nor1 
muft  we  explore  the  reafon  of  a  conduct  fo  juft 
and  proper  in  ourfelves,  but  in  thofe  whofe 
merits  we  revere,  and  whofe  examples  we  fol 
low.  It  is  the  original  and  incorrupted  voice 
of  equity  herfelf,  that  gives  fan&ion  to  thofe 
who,  far  from  depriving  any  man  or  woman 
diftinguiftied  for  their  merit  of  that  honour 
which  is  due  to  them,  have  preferved  their 
memory  as  facred  and  venerable  ;  nor  would 
it  be  juft  in  us,  if  we  are  confcious  of  any  who 
have  deferved  the  fame  regard  and  reverence,  if 
we  fhould  fufFer  them  to  be  abforbed  in  filence 
and  oblivion. 

"  NOR  would  I  be  thought  to  aflat  this  on 
"  thy  account,  my  deareft  Tullia,  alone,  whofe 

"  virtue 
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"  virtue,  wifdom,  modefty,  and  learning,  fhall 
"  be  infcribed  in  living  and  indelible  charac- 
"  ters  on  the  vaft  expanfe  of  eternity,  and 
"  brighten  to  its  lateft  ages  ;  but  on  account 
"  of  every  other  candidate  for  human  appro- 
"  bation,  whom  I  myfelf  have  obferved,  or 
'  who  (hall  attract  the  attention  of  pofterity  in 
1  any  future  period.  For  again  my  foul,  again 
f  my  obfervations  turn  upon  thee.  Thou,  my 
"  fweeteft,  lovelieft  treafure,  thou  art  not  whol- 
"  ly  loft  to  my  paternal  tendernefs,  nor  final- 
"  ly  ravifhed  from  my  fond  embraces  ;  fince, 
"  as  days,  hours,  moments  increafe,  thou  art 
"  for  ever  more  fenfibly,  more  delightfully  pre- 
"  fent  to  my  heart,  in  the  rifing  beauties  of  thy 
"  fpotlefs  fame,  and  in  the  heavenly  fplendour 
"  of  thy  virtue.  Thou  fhalt  live  in  the  tender- 
"  nefs  and  regret  of  ages,  whilft  virtue  herfelf 
"  is  memorable,  and  whilft  any  of  thofe  figna- 
"  tures  remain  unefFaced  by  which  (he  is  con- 
"  fecrated  to  fame.  And  that  thefe  fhall  be 
"  eternal,  we  may  firmly  truft,  becaufe  they 
44  are  in  their  own  nature  the  beft  and  moft 
"  durable  vehicles  for  conveying  to  remoteft 
"  futurity  a  depofite  fo  facred.  I  fhall  there- 
"  fore  never  enjoy  that  confcious  approbation 
"  which  arifes  from  paying,  in  their  full  ex- 

"  tent. 
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"  tent,  the  laft  duties  to  departed  worth ;  un- 
*'•  lefs  that  filial  reverence  and  affecftion  fo 
"  warmly,  fo  faithfully,  fo  effectually  exerted 
tl  in  care  and  fympathy  for  rne ;  unlefs  that  ex- 

'  emplary  virtue,  which  was  one  of  the  great- 
"  eft  ornaments  of  thy  country,  be  duly  ho- 
"  noured.  And  this  end  I  (hall  eafily  obtain, 
"  fince  the  place  which  the  reafon  of  things, 
"  and  the  fenfe  of  mankind  have  taught  me 
"  to  feledt  for  thy  reception,  can  never 
"  ftrike  our  fenfes,  nor  enter  into  our  irna- 

c  gination,  without  infpiring  the  mofl  fub- 
"  lime,  religious,  and  devote  fentiments.  If 
"  then  I  can  derive  any  confolation  from 
"  this  fource,  and  certainly  much  may  be 
derived  from  it,  or  if  any  praife  from 
having  fulfilled  the  duties  of  a  parent,  thefe 
pleafing  retrofpedls  will  for  ever  afFedl:  my 
heart  with  intenfe  delight.  For  furely  no 
4*  founds  can  be  more  harmonious  to  my  ear, 
"  no  recolleclions  more  traiifporting  to  my 

;  foul,  than  thofe  which  inform  me,  that, 

;  with  tendernefs,  piety,  and  gratitude,  I 
"  loved  one  whofe  intrinfic  merit  demanded 
"  thefe  afFedions  and  fentiments  in  their 
"  higheft  purity,  and  in  their  utmoft 

5  warmth  ;  particularly,  as  both  our  ancei- 
Z  "  tors, 
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'  tors,  and  thofe  of  other  countries,  have 
been  fo  profufe  and  liberal  in  accumula 
ting  honours  upon  thofe  who  deferved 
fuch  important  and  folemn  acknowledg 
ments.  But  if  there  could  be  any  reafon 
for  deifying  even  animals  themfelves, 
which  the  Egyptians  have  frequently 
done,  though  no  fuch  reafon  could  ever 
beaffigned  ;  if  the  defendants  of  Cadmus, 
Amphitryon,  or  Tyndarus,  have  been  ela 
ted  to  the  pofleffion  and  adminiflration  of 
heaven  by  the  voice  of  fame ;  furely  my 
dearefl  Tullia  may  claim  and  obtain  the 
fame  honour.  This,  with  paternal  zeal,  let 
me  attempt ;  let  me,  with  the  approbation 
of  the  immortal  Gods  themfelves,  worfliip 
thee,  already  railed  by  native  merit  to 
their  dignity,  and  mixing  in  their  afTem- 
blies ;  fince  the  profound  reverence  and 
devotion  with  which  I  adore  thee,  cannot 
"  fail  to  obtain  the  fandlion  of  univerfal  af- 
"  fent  and  acclamation.  And  thou,  no  more 
"  my  child,  but  a  celeftial  being,  fhalt  hear 
"  thy  praifes,  and  fee  thy  worfliip,  in  that 
"  temple  which  is  now  folemnly  dedicated 
"  and  confecrated  to  thy, name.  Nay,  even 
"  amidft  the  joys  of  heaven,  it  (hall  delight 

"  thy 
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*'  thy  foul  to  perceive,   that  I  have  not  only 
u  paid  thofe  facred  honours   which  I   owe 
if  thee,  but  eluded  the  mofl  dreadful  blow  of 
"  adverfe  fortune,  the  crueleft  (haft  which  her 
"  malice  could  tinge  to  pierce  the  heart  of 
"  an  afflicted  father.     For  well  thou  know- 
"  eft,  with  what  firm  felf-pofleflion,  what 
c  unfhaken  vigour  of  mind,  I  formerly  re- 
"  fifted  every  difagreeable  contingency  ;  fo 
"  that  when  fortune  had  expelled  me  from 
"  my  country,  and  ftripped  me  of  all  my  dig- 
nities,  me  could  not,  even  by  an  attack  fo 
fierce  and  formidable,    fubdue  or  break 
my  fpirit.     What  fevere  and  bitter  con- 
flidts  I  maintained  with  my  enemies,  what 
"  vigour  and  refolution  I  exerted  in  con- 
"  fronting  their  calumnies   and  difconcert- 
u  ing  their  counfels,  all  who  have  obferved 
"  with  attention  the  various  revolutions  of 
"  our  ftate  may  fufEciently  know.      But  in 
"  that  fad,  that  tremendous  moment,  when 
"  fortune,  my  deareft  Tullia,    as  the  lafl  ef- 
"  fort  of  her  rage,  tore  thee  from  my  fond, 
"  my  paternal  arms,  then  indeed  I  felt,  in  e- 
very  confcious  and  feufative  power,  how 
'  extenfive  is  her  influence  in  human  affairs, 
f  and  with  what  immenfe  force,  what  mor- 
Z  2  i{  tal 
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"  tal  weapons  me  armed  herfelf  againft  me. 
*s  What  therefore  remained  for  wretched  me, 
"  but  to  become  a  willing  trophy,  and  yield 
"  her   the  full   enjoyment   of  her   viftory, 
when,  fmarting  with  my  recent,  my  foul- 
piercing  wound,  I  was  immerfed  in  grief, 
"  and  all  my  powers  fubdued  by  infupport- 
"  able  diftrefs  ?   But  now  having  armed  and 
1  fortified  my  bofom  againft  the  utmoft  vio- 
"  lence  of  fortune  by  the  dictates  of  philofo- 
"  phy,  now  that  I  confider  thee  as  an  irn- 
"  mortal  being ;  yet  touched  with  foft  com- 
'  paflion  for  a  weeping  father,  and  beaming 
from  thy  throne  in  heaven  the  celeftial  ra- 
'  dianceofthy  iiniles  on  my  deje&ed  mind, 
the  largeft  capacities  of  my  expanded  foul 
'  can  admit  no  more  joy  and  fatisfacftion 
:  than  at  prefent  I  feel.  All  my  being  feems 
;  to  exult  in  tranfports  unfelt  before ;  it  rifes 
'  fuperior  to  every  threat  or  frown  of  for- 
"  tune,  and  celebrates  its  triumph  over  eve- 
'  ry  adverfe  accident  of  life.    But  fince  thou 
u  haft  already,  in  a  manner  fo  fignal  and  effi- 
cacious,  fuftained,   enlightened,  and  ani- 
:  mated  me  by  the  force  and  luftre  of  thy 
;  wifdom  and  virtue,  though  now  thou  art 
"  raifed  above  the  interefts  and  concerns  of 

"  mortality t 
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"  mortality,  yet  do  not,  Oh!  do  not  finally 
"  forfake  me  !  but  fometimes  bend  thy  gra- 
"  cious  eyes  from  heaven  on  a  father,  who 
"  (till  recolleds  thee  with  all  his  original 
"  fondnefs.  Be  henceforth  my  genius,  and 
"  lead  me  to  that  divine  abode,  where  I  ihall 
"  for  ever  enjoy  thy  dear  prefence,  and  pafs 
"  an  eternity  in  that  fweet  intercourfe  which 
"  formerly  gave  me  fuch  delight.  Thus 
"  fhalt  thou  make  ample  returns  to  my  pa- 
"  ternal  tendernefs,  a  talk  which  thou  wilt 
"  furely  perform  with  gratitude  and  joy; 
"  thus  likewife  {hall  I  anticipate  the  happy 
c  moment  of  our  reunion  with  more  intenfe 
"  delight,  than  the  grief  and  bitternefs  which 
<4  I  felt  at  our  cruel  feparation." 


SERVIUS 
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SERVIUS  SULPICIUS  to  M.  T.  CICERO, 
after  the  Death  of  his  Daughter. 

S.  SULPICIUS  falutes  M.  Tt  CICERO. 

WHEN  I  heard  the  affeding  news  of 
your  daughter  Tullia's  death,  I  felt 
all  the  fentiments  of  tendernefs  and  regret 
which  I  owed  to  friendftiip  and  humanity,  and 
was  equally  touched  as  if  I  had  participated 
with  you  the  office  and  affedlions  of  a  father* 
Had  I  been  prefent  with  you,  I  fhould  not 
have  been  wanting  in  fympathy ;  nor  would 
this  fecondary  manifeftation  of  my  grief 
have  been  neceffary,  fince  you  muft  have 
perceived  it  more  fenfibly  from  your  imme 
diate  obfervation  of  my  whole  demeanour. 
And  though  nothing  can  be  more  fevere,  no 
thing  more  oppreflive  to  a  fenfible  heart, 
than  the  talk  of  adminiftering  confolation  in 
fiich  diftreffing  circumflances  ;  becaufe  thofe 
by  whom  it  fhould  be  adminiftered,  being 
ftrongly  connected  with  the  affiided  perfon, 

either 
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either  by  confanguinity  or  affection,  mud 
not  only  feel  the  lofs  which  he  laments  as  a 
misfortune  to  themfelves,  but  even  fuperadd 
his  forrows  to  their  own :  nor  can  they,  with 
out  floods  of  tears,  fufpend  the  whole  pro- 
penfity  of  nature,  by  an  exertion  fo  violent ; 
infomuch  that  they  rather  feem  to  want 
comfort  from  others,  than  to  be  in  a  fitua- 
tion  for  foothing  a  grief  which  they  fo  in 
timately  partake :  yet  I  have  determined, 
in  as  few  words  as  poffible,  to  write  you 
fuch  thoughts  as  the  prefent  deplorable  acci 
dent  fuggefts  ;  not  becaufe  I  think  you  inca 
pable  of  exploring  the  fame  alleviations  from 
the  exercife  of  your  own  mind ;  but  becaufe, 
tormented  and  oppreffed  with  recent  an- 
guifh,  its  native  activity  and  difcernment 
may  be  too  much  clouded  and  reftrained  to 
call  in  fuch  refources,  or  to  feel  them  in  a 
proper  manner. 

WHY  fhould  your  grief,  though  domef- 
tic,  and  peculiarly  affedting,  create  fuch  vio 
lent  emotions  in  your  foul  ?  Recoiled  how 
Fortune  has  ufed  us,  and  how  malig 
nant  her  procedure  ftill  continues  to  be. 
Alas !  my  friend,  we  have  loft  every  thing 
which  is  endeared  to  men,  by  ties  equally 

ftrong, 
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ftrong,  if  not  more  facred  than  thofe  of  na 
ture  ;  we  are  deprived  of  our  country ;  we 
have  feen  a  fenfe  of  public  virtue  extin- 
guifhed ;  we  are  degraded  from  that  dignity 
which  was  our  native  right ;  we  have  feen 
the  commonwealth  overturned,  and  all  thofe 
individual  honours,  which  were  die  refult 
of  its  former  ftrudture,  debafed  even  to  the 
duft.  When  we  contemplate  this  {ingle  mif- 
fortune,  what  acceflion  can  our  anguifti  pof- 
fibly  receive  ?  or  what  mind  can  be  inured 
to  fuch  painful  recollections,  without  beco 
ming  infenfible  to  every  other  difafter,  and 
efteeming  every  other  misfortune  infignifi- 
cant  and  trivial  ?  Can  I  imagine  that  you 
lament  her  fate?  How  frequently  and  ftrong- 
ly  muft  the  prefent  pofture  of  affairs  im- 
prefs  this  thought  on  your  mind,  as  well 
as  on  mine,  that,  in  thefe  tumultuous  and 
difagreeable  times,  fuch  perfons  ought  rather 
to  be  congratulated  than  bewailed,  to  whom 
Fate  allows  the  happy  alternative,  of  elu 
ding  thofe  internal  pains  which  torment 
their  furvivors,  by  exchanging  death  for  life? 
At  fuch  a  period  as  this,  what  mighty  at 
tractions  could  life  boail  to  detain  her  ?  Of 
what  advantages  could  flie  be  fecure?  what 

hope 
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hope  could  me  indulge  ?  what  confolatioii 
could  {he  enjoy?  Was  it  that  flie  might  pafs 
her  life  in  conjugal  endearments  with  fome 
felecled  youth  of  the  firft  rank  ?  As  if  it  were 
likely,  in  thefe  degenerate  times,  that  you 
fhoukl  find  fuch  a  diftinguifhed  youth  for  a 
fon-in-law,  to  whofe  fidelity  and  tendernefs 
you  may  think  yourfelf  fafe  in  refigning  your 
daughter.  Or  perhaps  you  may  fuppofe  that 
me  might  produce  a  numerous  and  blooming 
race,  in  whofe  advances  to  maturity,  and  pro- 
fpect  of  happinefs,  {he  would  rejoice.  But  who, 
in  thefe  capricious  revolutions  of  public  af 
fairs,  can  promife  to  retain  the  hereditary 
advantages  which  they  derive  from  their  pa 
rents  ?  Who  will  fland  a  candidate  for  pofts 
of  honour  in  the  republic,  according  to  their 
regular  gradations?  Who  can  exert  his  libe 
rality  in  tranfacling  the  affairs  of  his  friends? 
What  privilege  of  this  kind  have  we  pofleiT- 
ed,  of  which  our  dependents  will  not  be 
deprived,  before  maturity  of  age  {hall  qua 
lify  them  to  ufe  it  ? 

BUT  perhaps  it  may  be  thought  a  misfor 
tune  prematurely  to  lofe  our  children  ;   and 
a  misfortune  it  is  indeed,  when  it  does  not 
intercept  the  feverer  and  more  difagreeable 
A  a  lot 
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lot  of  enduring  and  fuffering.  in  their  full 
extent,  thofe  miferies  and  calamities  which 
are  the  plagues  of  our  times.  I  would  wil 
lingly  recapitulate  the  fame  circumftances  to 
you  which  have  confoled  my  own  diftrefs, 
if  they  could  produce  the  fame  happy  effect 
in  your  heart. 

IN  my  return  from  Alia,  whilft  from  jE- 
gina  we  failed  towards  Megara,  I  was  intent 
on  furveying  the  circumjacent  regions.  Be 
hind  me  was  .ZEgina,  before  Megara  ;  on  the 
right  hand  Piraeus,  on  the  left  Corinth. 
Thefe  cities  were  formerly  opulent  and  fiou- 
rifhing  :  now,  funk  in  melancholy  ruins, 
they  lay  in  profpecl.  Thus  then  I  began  to 
meditate  with  myfclf :  "  Strange  !  that  we 
;  fhort-lived  individuals  of  the  human 
;  fpecies  ihpuld  be  fo  much  moved  when 
"  any  one  of  us  leaves  the  prefent  fcene, 
1  though,  comparatively  fpeaking,  we  are 
"  but  the  creatures  of  a  day,  whilft,  in  the 
44  horizon  which  atpreient  bounds  my  view, 
"  the  fad  relics  of  fb  many  mighty  cities 
1S  lie  fcattered.  If  therefore  thou,  O  Ser- 
"  vius,  art  confcious  of  being  born  to  the 
*'  lot  of  jiumanity,  \vhylhouldftthounotre- 
6i  ftraiu  thy  wifhcs  and  purfaits  within  tlie 

"  boundaries 
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"  boundaries  to  which  Fate  confines  them." 
Believe  me,  this  contemplation  did  not  a  lit 
tle  contribute  to  fortify  my  mind.     If  you 
think  it  may  probably  have  the  fame  influ 
ence  with  you,    place  yourfelf  in    idea    as 
much  in  the  fame  fcene,   and  let  the  fam~ 
objects  be  as  effectually  prefent  to  your  ima 
gination  as  poilible.     At  a  jundlure  when  fo 
many  great  and  good   men  have  perifhed, 
marking  the  fame  period  with  calamity  and 
ruin,  when  the  lufire  of  our  ftate  is  extin- 
guifhed,  when  all   the  provinces  are  in  tu 
mult   and   conflagration,    why  mould  your 
foul  be  agitated  with  fuch  violent  emotions 
for  the  lofs  of  one  daughter,  who  is  at  beft 
but  a  mortal  and  a   woman  ;    who,    if  fne 
already  had  not  breathed  her  laft,  muft,  in 
the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  have  fuftained  that 
revolution,  becaufe   fubjecled  by  her  nature 
and  her  birth  to  the  inevitable  laws  of  mor 
tality  ? 

BUT  perhaps  it  may  be  proper  to  call 
your  thoughts  from  fuch  melancholy  views, 
and  rather  confider  what  is  worthy  and  be 
coming  in  the  character  which  you  bear, 
and  in  the  part  which  Heaven  has  affigned 
you.  Thi^nk  that  your  daughter  has  lived 
A  a  2  as 
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as  long  as  life  could  be  neceffary  or  agree 
able  to  her ;  that  fhe  lived  whilft  the  ftate 
flourifhed  in  its  integrity ;  that,  with  filial 
exultation,  (he  beheld  her  father  a  pretor,  a 
conful,  an  augur;  that  {he  was  nobly  al 
lied  by  marriage  ;  that  fhe  had  performed 
almofl  all  the  duties,  and  fhared  almoft  all 
the  enjoyments  which  occur  in  human  life; 
and  that  fhe  expired  with  an  expiring  com 
monwealth.  With  what  juftice  then  can 
you  or  file  remonftrate  againft  fortune  in 
thefe  circumftances  ?  In  fliort,  forget  not 
that  you  are  Cicero  ;  forget  not  that  you  are 
the  fage  whofe  wifdom  illumed,  and  whofe 
counfels  frequently  directed  others ;  nor  imi 
tate  thofe  wretched  empirics,  who,  oftenta- 
tious  of  their  {kill  in  medicine,  apply  reme 
dies  to  the  difeafes  of  others  at  random,  but 
.  fliow  their  ignorance  by  their  incapacity  of 
curing  themfelves  :  but  rather  employ  fuch 
prefcriptions  as  you  have  fuccefsfully  admi- 
niftered  to  others,  for  the  reftoration  of  your 
own  mind,  and  the  recovery  of  its  original 
tranquillity.  There  is  no  forrow,  however 
violent,  which  may  not  be  foothed  and  di- 
miniflied  by  length  of  time ;  but  it  would 
be  dishonourable  in  you  to  wait  for  this  pe 
riod, 
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riod,  without  anticipating  its  effects  by  the 
falutary  interposition  of  philofophy.  Nay,  if 
the  dead  have  any  remaining  confcioumefs, 
fo  intenfe,  fo  delicate  was  your  daughter's 
regard  for  you,  fo  confpicuous  her  piety  to 
wards  all  thofe  with  whom  (he  was  connect 
ed  by  nature  or  friendfhip,  that  certainly 
your  protracted  regret  muft  be  what  fhe 
would  by  no  means  wifh.  Offer  then  this 
grateful  facrifice  of  your  returning  chearful- 
nefs  to  the  foul  of  your  departed  child ;  al 
low  this  valuable  conceilion  to  your  other 
friends  and  acquaintances,  who  feel,  from 
fympathy,  all  the  anguiih  of  a  deploring  fa 
ther;  grant  it  likewife  to  your  unhappy 
country,  that,  if  yet  there  is  any  refource, 
fhe  may  be  directed  by  your  wifdom,  or 
aflifted  by  your  hand.  In  fine,  fince  we 
have  now  funk  to  fuch  a  depth  of  wretched- 
nefs,  that  we  muft  groan  beneath  the  weight 
of  public  flavery,  be  not  fo  weak,  fo  unman 
ly,  as  to  infpire  obferving  eyes  with  dan 
gerous  fufpicions  againft  you,  and  give 
them  reafon  to  think,  that  your  tears  rather 
flow  for  the  fubjeclion  of  the  ftate,  and  the 
conquefts  of  her  invaders,  than  for  the  fate 
of  your  daughter. 

I 
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I  AM  afhamed  to  expatiate  more  at 
large  with  you  upon  thefe  topics,  left  you 
fliould  think  me  lefs  confident  in  your  pru 
dence  than  it  deferves.  For  this  reafon, 
when  I  have  mentioned  only  one  thing  more, 
I  fhall  conclude  my  letter. 

WE  have  frequently  fcen  you,  in  profperi- 
ty  and  fuccefs,  behaving  with  the  utmoft  de 
corum,  and,  for  a  conduct  fo  fingularly  juft 
and  amiable,  obtaining  a  high  degree  of 
public  approbation.  Let  us  therefore  behold 
you.  fupport  an  oppofite  character  with  e- 
qual  grace  and  felicity ;  let  us  have  the 
pleafure  of  contemplating  the  fame  magna 
nimity  exerted  under  the  preffure  of  adverfe 
fortune,  and  perceiving,  by  proof,  that  no 
calamity  can  deprefs  your  fpirit  more  than  it 
ought,  left  a  character,  which  has  already 
exhibited  all  the  other  virtues,  fliould  appear 
defective  in  this  alone. 

As  to  myfelf,  and  the  iituation  of  my  pri 
vate  affairs;  when  I  hear  that  you  have  re 
gained  your  former  ferenity,  I  fliall  inform 
you  how  things  are  difpofed  here,  and  what 
is  the  ftate  of  the  province.  Adieu. 


A  N- 
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ANSWER    to    the    foregoing. 


M.  T.   CICERO   to   SERVIUS    SULPICIUS 
wifhes  happinefs. 

HO  \V  agreeable  would  it  have  been  to 
me,  my  dear  Servius,  if,  as  you  men 
tion  in  your  letter,  you  had  indeed  been 
with  me,  in  this  fevere  probation  of  my  in 
ternal  force  ?  What  effedls  your  prefence 
muft  have  had  upon  my  heart,  both  by  the 
confolation  that  you  would  have  offered,  and 
the  fympathy  that  you  would  have  difco- 
vered,  alrnoft  equal  to  the  caufe  by  which  it 
was  exerted,  I  can  eafily  perceive  from  this 
fmgle  circumftance,  that,  even  whilft  I  read 
your  letter,  it  leffened,  in  fome  degree,  the 
fenfe,  the  bitternefs  of  my  misfortune ;  be- 
caufe,  in  writing,  you  have  not  only  been 
extremely  happy  in  chufing  thofe  fubjedls 
which  are  moft  effectually  calculated  to  di- 
minifli  my  grief;  but,  in  your  efforts  to 
imprefs  thele  confolations  on  my  heart,  you 

plainly 

'  * . 
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plainly  fliow,  how  deeply,  how  largely  you 
have  imbibed  my  diftrefs.  Yet  your  foil 
Servius,  by  all  the  kind  duties,  the  tender 
offices  which,  in  fuch  a  mournful  crifis, 
could  be  exerted,  gave  the  ftrorigeft  evidence 
how  dearly  he  loved  me,  and  how  acceptable 
to  you  he  thought  fuch  teftimonies  of  his 
affection  towards  me  would  prove.  His 
friendmip  indeed,  on  other  occafions,  when 
interpoiing  for  my  happinefs  or  advantage, 
has  often  given  me  greater  pleafiire,  but 
could  never  affe<5t  me  with  livelier  gratitude 
than  at  prefent.  It  is  not  however  your 
words  alone,  nor  your  prefence  and  partici 
pation  of  my  regret,  which  alleviates  my 
anguifh,  but  even  the  importance  and  dig 
nity  of  the  perfon  by  whom,  this  friendly 
tafk  is  undertaken.  For  to  me  it  appears 
fhameful  and  unworthy,  to  bear  my  misfor 
tune  with  lefs  magnanimity,  than  one  en 
dued  with  your  profound  and  comprehenfive 
wilHom  thinks  I  ought  in  propriety  to  exert. 
Yet  in  fome  intervals  I  am  totally  deprefled, 
and  almofl  incapable  of  refilling  the  violence 
of  my  emotions,  when  I  refiedt,  that  I  am 
denied  thofc  refources  of  comfort,  which  o- 
thcrs,  whofe  examples  I  propofed  to  my  own 

condudl. 
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conduct,  in  the  fame  unhappy  circumftan- 
ces,    enjoyed.     For  Q^  Maximus,   who  was 
deprived  of  his  fon,  after  the  youth  had  ar 
rived  at  the  confular  dignity,  after  he  had,  by 
important  atchievements,  exhibited  diftin- 
guifhed  worth;  and  L.  Paulas,  who  infeven 
days  loft  two;  and  your  Gallus,  andM.Cato, 
the  latter  of  whom  was  robbed  of  a  fon  endued 
with  the  brightefl  genius,    and  the  nobleft 
virtues  ;  lived  in  that  happy  age,  when  the 
dignities  which  they  acquired  in  a  flourim- 
ing  commonwealth  alleviated  their  calami 
ties.    But  to  me,  from  whom  thofe  honours 
which  you  enumerate,   and  which  I  had  ac 
quired  by  the  mofl  arduous  and  difficult  ef 
forts,  are  extorted  ;  to  me  that  confolation, 
which  is  now  unhappily  matched  away,  was 
the   fole    refource.      No    longer   were    my 
thoughts  engaged   in  tranfa&ing  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  my  friends,  nor  in  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  the  ftate ;  I  could  no  longer  with 
fatisfadlion  plead  in  the  Forum ;  it  gave  me 
intolerable  pain  to  behold  the  fenate-houfe; 
for  I  thought  myfelf,  as  I  really  was,  unjuft- 
ly  diverted  of  all  the  advantages  accruing 
from  rny  fortune,  and  of  all  the  happy  fruits 
which  might  naturally  be  expelled  from  my 
B  b  induftry. 
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induftry.  But  whilft  I  reflected  that  my 
fituation  was  not  peculiarly  miferable,  and 
that  the  fame  public  or  private  difappoint- 
ments,  which  affected  me,  were  likewife  par 
ticipated  by  you  and  fame  others  ;  whilft  I 
tried  to  fubdue  my  own  reluctant  fpirit,  and 
to  bear  my  bad  fortune  with  that  refignation 
which  it  required,  ftill  one  dear,  one  laft  re 
treat  was  left  me;  ftill  there  was  tme  enjoy 
ment  in  which  my  heart,  excruciated  with 
public  cares  and  private  difappointments, 
could  acquiefce ;  ftill  I  had  another  felf,  foft- 
ened  by  the  charms,  the  graces,  the  delica 
cies  of  her  fex,  whofe  converfation  at  once 
delighted  and  fupported  me,  and  in  whofe 
fympathetic  bofom  I  could  freely  effufe  all 
rny  diftrefs,  and  all  my  anxieties.  But  now 
by  this  fevere,  this  recent  affliction,  the  for 
mer  wounds  of  my  foul,  whofe  torture  feem- 
ed  a  little  mitigated,  bleed  and  fmart  with 
renewed  and  aggravated  anguifh.  For  as  then 
I  found  a  refuge  in  paternal  tendernefs  at 
home,  from  that  exquifite  regret  which  the 
ruin  of  my  country  infpired,  alas  I  it  is  now 
no  longer  in  my  power  to  divert  my  atten 
tion  from  my  defolated  houfe,  that  my 
thoughts  may  find  repofe  in  the  public  hap- 

pinefs 
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pinefs  and  profperity.  Impelled  therefore 
by  my  miferies  on  all  hands,  I  fly  with  e- 
qual  fpeed  from  family-endearments  and 
public  negotiations  ;  becaufe  neither  can  the 
fweets  of  domeftic  life  any  longer  footh  the 
chagrin  and  difappointment  which  refult 
from  my  attention  to  the  flate  of  my  falling 
country,  nor  can  the  profperity  of  my  coun 
try  lejQTen  the  bitternefs  of  my  domeftic  dif- 
trefs.  For  which  reafon  I  expect  you  with 
greater  impatience,  and  wiih  to  fee  you  as 
foon  as  poflible  :  for  no  lenitive  at  prefent 
can  be  more  effe&ual  to  me,  than  that  reci 
procation  of  kind  offices,  that  amicable  in- 
tercourfe  of  fentiments  and  converfation, 
which  fubfift  between  us.  As  I  expelled 
your  arrival,  fo  it  gave  me  pleafure  to  hear 
you  were  approaching  ;  and  I  wifhed  more 
aiixioufly  for  an  interview  fo  feafonable,  that 
\ve  might  concert  between  ourfelves"  how  it 
would  be  proper  to  frame  our  deportment  in 
this  delicate  conjuncture.  There  feemsto  be 
no  alternative  but  implicit  fubmiflion  to  the 
will  of  one  perfon,  whofe  private  character 
we  muft  acknowledge  to  be  both  wife  and 
liberal ;  not  hoftile  to  me,  and,  if  I  can  de 
pend  on  my  own.  judgment.,  very  friendly 
B  b  2  to 
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to  you.  Yet  though  this  fhould  be  the  cafe, 
we  may  flill  find  it  neceflary  to  join  our 
clofefl  and  mod  accurate  deliberations,  not 
upon  what  plan  we  fliall  a6t,  but  how  we 
may  enjoy,  in  a  manner  convenient  for  our- 
felves,  and  becoming  our  dignity,  that  re- 
pofe  which  his  free  and  generous  conceflion 
may  yield  us.  Adi'eu. 
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By  THOMAS  BLACKLOCK,  D.  D. 


Let  not  your  heart  Ic  troubled  :  ye  believe  in  (Sod,  fafievff  alfo 
in  me.     JOHN  xiv.  i. 


To  the  REV  E&  END 


Mr  JOSEPH  SPENCE, 

,4,  • 

Late  PROFESSOR  of  POETRY  in  the 
Univerflty  of  OXFORD. 


REVEREND  SIR, 

HO  W  agreeable  to  me  is  this  public  op 
portunity  of  expreffing  the  fentiments 
of  a  heart  overflowing  with  gratitude  for 
the  many  favours  it  has  received  from  you. 
It  is  to  your  kind  patronage  that  I  owe  my 
introduction  into  the  republic  of  letters,  and 
to  your  benevolence,  in  fome  meafure,  my 
prefent  comfortable  fituation.  But  as  this 
fubjecl  can  no  way  intereft  the  generality  of 
readers,  and  would,  I  believe,  hurt  your  de 
licacy,  if  I  give  fcope  to  my  pen;  I  will 
therefore  leave  unfaid  the  greateft  part  of 
what  the  warmth  of  my  fenfibility  fuggefts 

upon 


DEDICATION. 

upon  this  occafion.     Allow  fne  only  to  add, 
that  an  EfTay  on  the  Evidence  and  Confola- 
tion  of  Chriftianity  Could  not,  with  greater 
propriety,  be  dedicated  to  any  one  than  the 
Reverend  Mr  SPETSTCE,  who  is  fo  diflinguifh- 
ed  for  all  the  virtues  that  adorn  the  Chrif- 
tian  character.     What  is  here  prefented  to 
you,    was  written  with  no  intention  of  pu 
blication,    but   merely  to  amufe  myfelf  at 
the  time;  but  the  advice  of  fome  friends, 
fince  my  coming  to  Edinburgh,  induced  me 
to  let  it  take  its  fate  in  the  world  with  its 
Author:    In  this,  however,  my  views  were 
by  no  means  lucrative.     I  am, 

REVEREND  SIR, 

Oft.  9.  1767.5 

With  the  propounded  refpedl, 

and  warmeft  gratitude, 
your  mod  obedient, 
humble  fervantj 

THOMAS  BLACKLOCK. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

THE  number  and  diverfity  of  evils  to 
which  man  is  obnoxious  in  his  pre- 
fent  flate,  have  long  been  the  fubject  of  con- 
ftant  experience  and  profound  {peculation. 
Philofophy  has  exhaufted  her  whole  ftrengtli 
in  fumming  up  all  the  ingredients  which 
compofe  the  bitter  draught  of  life.  The  na 
ture  of  each  has  been  minutely  examined, 
their  quantity  and  duration  accurately  af- 
certained.  Much  pains  have  been  taken  to 
diftinguifh  real  from  imaginary  evils.  In 
C  c  our 
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]  rfloEfie||ts  $f  e'^caft  /furf  ey,  with 
fome  degree  of  ferenity,  the  theory  of  hu 
man  diftrefs,  and  flatter  ourfelves  that  the 
medicin^  pcefcribed  in  every  calamity  may 
be  extremely  efficacious  for  our  relief.  But, 
alas  !  when  mifery  approaches,  or  even  threa 
tens  to  approach,  we  feel,  to  the  depth  of  our 
fouls,  that  pain,  vocation,  and  grief,  are 
real  in  themfelves,  whatever  caufes  produce 
them  ;  that  whether  fvveetened  or  gilded, 
whfether  'Unilizeel  or  Compounded,  ftiH  the 
potion  is  no  lefs  bitter  and  intolerable  than 
before.  And  whilft  the  conftitution  and  fi- 
tuation  of  human  nature  remain  what  they 
are,  /whi]ilTwe^  continue  capable  of  painful 
fenfations,andfurrounded  withobjedls  which 
fenubly  instate  all  our  feeling  powers,  the 
united  efforts  of  unaflifted  reafon  will  never 
bg  fufficient  to  preferve  our  hearts  from  trou- 
l>le»:..  Something  indeed  may  depend  on  fa- 
Krtary  precepts,  ..and  m.ore  ftiil  on  our  habits 
S>£  life;  yet  thefe,  at  beft,  can  only  leflen  the 
degree.,:  not  ;  change  the  nature  of-misfpr- 


WHY  ami  told  that  immunity  from  cox- 
poreaj  vineafiaefs  is  not  adefirable  ftate?  "  Be- 

"  " 


caufe, 


R  £  V  E  A  L  E  D  R  E  E-- 1 G I  ON. 

"  caufe,"  fays  the  philofopheF,  "  it:  is  not  in 
"  your  power."  And  does  this  render  it  lefe 
defirable  ?:  No,  -furely  ;  ;but  more,  fo.  Iu- 
ftead  of  being  eafy  ,  in  ;  the  flame  jbeeaufe 
I  cannot  efcape  it,  the  very  cpnfijQLe^neiit  ag 
gravates  the  fmart. 


ACCORDING  to  others,  we  ;muft  ;,rji?rfue 
pkafure  as  the  fovereign  .remedy.  And  what 
is  pleafure?  Is  it  of  the  mind,  or  body  h  If 
of  the  body,  then  the  mutability  of  its  afrf 
fairs,  and  the  frailty  •  of  its  -  nature^ .-••will 
prove  the  inceffant  and-  incurable  bane  of 
happinefs  ;  if  of  H^e-mindy  it  'miift  eithera4 
rife-  fr0m  fpeehlariofi  ori^berfevdlence;  .But 
kow  laborious  our  fearch  ;of  truth,  and  how 
tinfatisfe6k)ry  our  reward,  has  been  dasaafioli 
mon  topic  of  learned  men,. frotnjthfc/b^inj4 
ning  of  the  world.  Ndr  .have  the:;votane^ 
of  kind  affection  pi^oved  'entirely  fuecefs - 
ful.  The  woes  and  crimes  of  men,  their 
own  limited  powers,  and  their  ineffectual 
fcheines  for  public  happinefs,  render  life 
fufficiently  laborious  and  painful.  They  fit 
down  indeed  contented ;  but  their  refigna- 
tion  is  the  effect  of  defpair,  rather  thaoi  fuc- 
cefe. 

C  c  2  SUCH 
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SUCH  then  were  the  -profpe&s,  and  fuch 
the  enterprifes  of  men  in  their  purfuit  of 
happinefs,  till  the  infinite  goodnefs  of  their 
Creator  interpofed  for  their  relief.  At  firft, 
as  their  underftanding  was  weak,  he  darted 
the  beams  of  his  returning  grace  and  truth 
more  faintly  on  the  foul.  By  degrees  the 
fplendour  brightened,  till  at  laft  it  appeared 
in  meridian  glory,  by  the  incarnation  of 
JESUS  CHRIST.  He  it  was  who,  about  the 
time'of  his  departure  from  this  world,  ex 
horted  his  apoftles  not  to  fuffer  their  hearts 
to  be  troubled ;  for  fmce  they  believed  in 
the  being  of  God,  and  all  the  truths  dedu- 
cible  from  that  perfuafion,  they  might  alfo 
believe  in  him,  and  in  all  the  confolatory 
dodlrines  which  he  taught.  It  is  as  if  he 
had  faid,  "  Let  not  my  approaching  fuffer- 
"  ings  and  death  deprefs  your  minds  with 
"  infupportable  grief;  if  you  believe  in  God, 
"  it  is  natural  to  believe  alfo  that  he  will 
"  interpofe  for  fuffering  goodnefs,  to  alle^ 
14  viate  its  diftrefs,  and  diredl  its  condudl.  Be- 
"  lieve  therefore  that  I  am  the  perfon  fent 
"  from  heaven,  to  negotiate  a  full  and  cer- 
"  rain  reconciliation  between  God  and  man. 
"  Believe  the  dignity  of  my  character,  the 

"  wifdom 
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"  wifdom  of  my  precepts,  the  truth  of  my 

"  dodlrines,  the  reality  of  my  miracles,  the 

cc  veracity  of  my  promifes,  and  the  inten- 

"  tion  of  my  arrival.  Thefe  truths,  if  conftant- 

"  ly  reviewed,  and  deeply  imprefled  in  your 

"  fouls,  will  preferve  your  hearts  from  be- 

"  ing  troubled." 

FIRST,  then,  \vefhall  fhow,  That  the  be 
lief  of  God's  exiftence  and  government  is 
attended  with  as  great  difficulties  as  thofe  of 
the  Chriftian  revelation. 

SECONDLY,  That  the  evidences  which 
fupport  Chriflianity  are  no  lefs  ftrong,  and 
flill  more  obvious. 

TH  i  RDL  Y,  We  ihall  compare  the  difficul 
ties  that  occur  in  natural  and  revealed  reli 
gion. 

FOURTHLY,  Prove  that  the  confolations 
derived  from  the  former  are  more  clearly 
difcovered  by  the  latter,  with  others  which 
reafon  could  never  inveftigate.  And, 

FIFTHLY, 
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FIFTHLY,  Deduce  a  few  plain  and  natu 
ral  inferences  from  the  whole. 


SECTION      I. 

SINCE  then  fomething  at  prefent  exifts,  it 
is  certain  that  fomething  muft  always  have 
exifted.  For  no  eternal  chain  of  caufes  and 
eftedls  can  fupport  themfelves,  but  rnuft  ne- 
ceflarily  depend  on  fome  primary  caufe, 
which  owes  its  being  and  energy  to  nothing 
elfe,  but  poflefTes  the  reafon  of  its  own  ex- 
iftence  within  kfelf  from  all  eternity  p  There 
is  no  other  rational  account  which  we  cari 
give,  why  things  began  to  be.  And  yet  may 
we  not  appeal  to  the  mind,  wrhether  it  is  not 
almoft  as^dife^t  to  conceive  a  thing  begun 
without  a  •;  cau&y  as>  an  <&terli  al  '  'And  underi* 
ved  being  ? 


I^,  from  the  divifible  and  mutable 
nature  of  all  material  obje6ls,  it  is  plain  that 
both  th^ir  form  and  fubftance  muft  depend 
on  fome  immutable  and  impmihable  caufe  ; 
and  yet  \ve  iliall  by  no  means  find  it  eafy  to 
jdetennine,  whether  the  difficulty  of  fup- 

pofing 
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pofing  thefe  elements  exiftent  from  eternity, 
is  lefs  than  to  fuppofe  them  created  from  no^- 
thing,  or  the  produdl  of  a  nature  purely  fpi- 
ritual.. 

FURTHER,  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  mo 
tion  is  extrinfic  to  matter ;  and  yet  how  that 
mould  be  impreffed  by  a  pure  and  uacom- 
pounded  mind,  which  has  neither  folidity, 
extenfion,  nor  renXlancer  mutt  for  ever  remain 
a  fecret  to  us.  That  the  motions  of  our  bon- 
dies  coincide  with  our  own  volitions,  \te 
know  ;  but  between  the  determination  and 
the  motion,  we  are  fenrible  of  no  interme 
diate  exertion  by  which  that  change  is  pro 
duced. 

ONCE  more,  from  the  number  and  extent 
of  God's  works,  his  univerfal  prefence  muft 
be  granted  ;  and  yet  how  omniprefence  can 
be  the  attribute  of  any  being  which  is  not 
extended,  how  extension  can  fubfiil  without 
divisibility,  or  how  any  fubitance  ca:.i  be  di- 
vifible  without  being  alfo  mortal,  we  cannot 
eafily  comprehend. 


FROM 
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FROM  the  changes  which  happen  in  nature, 
we  feem  to  acquire  a  fenfible  demonftration, 
that  thefe  are  effedled  by  fome  power  ;  yet 
that  energy  operates  fo  remotely  from  our  in- 
veftigation,  that  in  vain  we  trace  effecfls  to 
their  original  caufe.  The  primary  fprings 
of  action  for  ever  elude  our  moft  diligent 
fearch. 

FROM  the  nice  connexion  and  regular  dif- 
pofition  of  things,  and  from  the  accurate 
fitnefs  of  means  to  ends,  it  appears  that  the 
Caufe  of  nature  muft  be  an  intentional  and 
voluntary  caufe.  And  as  he  fuperin tends  by 
the  principles  of  wifdom,  fo  he  a6ls  for  the 
order  and  happinefs  of  his  creation  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  his  principle  of  a&ion  is  good- 
nefs.  But  how  a  being  thus  qualified  and 
difpofed  to  govern  his  own  works  could  per 
mit  the  entrance  and  duration  of  evil,  feems 
to  be  a  queftion  of  no  eafy  folution.  For 
what  viciffitude  in  nature  could  efcape  the 
forefight  of  infinite  wifdom  ?  what  oppofite 
force  could  check  the  operations  of  almigh 
ty  power  ?  what  fpecious  appearance  could 
deceive,  or  what  irreiiftible  motive  induce, 
infinite  goodnefs  to  admit,  and  continue  un 
der 
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der  its  government,  actions  and  qualities  di 
ametrically  oppoiite  to  its  nature  and  ends  r 
Nor  is  their  number  fo  few,  nor  their  confe- 
quences  fo  light,  as  to  be  thought  trivial,  if 
the  creation  where  they  exift  be  of  any  im 
portance. 

FROM  the  pre-eminence  and  diftinguifhed 
perfections  of  human  nature,  it  isjuftlyiaid 
to  bear  the  immediate  fignature  of  divinity  ; 
nor  is  it  too  much  arrogance  to  think  man 
the  lineal  defcendant  of  God's  parental  good- 
nefs,  and  the  peculiar  object  of  his  care. 
But  who  will  fay  that  this  amounts  to  de- 
monftration  ?  or  what  uninfpired  tongue 
will  pretend  to  allure  us,  that  we  are  not  the 
product  of  fome  inferior  agent  ?  or  that  our 
being  is  not  the  refult  of  general  laws  efla- 
bliihed  in  nature,  without  any  particular  in 
tention  or  exertion  of  providence  ? 

FROM  the  natural  tendency  of  virtue  to 
happiaefs,  and  of  vice  to  mifery  ;  and  from 
the  beneficent  conftitution  of  nature,  enrich 
ed  for  our  fupply,  and  adorned  for  our  de 
light  ;  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that  it  was 
the  plan  of  providence  to  exercife  a  mild  do- 
D  d  jninion? 
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minion,  and  preferve  a  favourable  inter- 
courfe  with  man,  to  hear  the  language  of 
his  wants  and  pains,  to  be  pleafed  with  his 
admiration  and  gratitude.  Yet  wars,  inun 
dations,  earthquakes,  or  peftilence,  feem  to 
fet  our  nature  in  a  lefs  important  light.  The 
numerous  triumphs  of  vice  in  its  mod  finif- 
ter  views,  the  frequent  defeats  of  virtue  in 
Irs  mod  public  and  difmterefted  fchemes, 
feem  to  fhake  the  connexion  between  hea 
ven  and  earth,  and  infpire  fears,  which  no 
man  can  refift,  that  human  happinefs  is  no 
neceflary  end  of  the  divine  adminiftration*.. 

NOR  is  this  all:  If  in  any  one  part  of  God's 
univerfal  dominion,  or  in  any  one  period  of 
his  reign,  the  natural  tendencies  and  vifiblc 
fandlions  of  virtue  and  vice  do  not  operate 
their  full  and  complete  efFe6l,  what  conclu- 
five  arguments  can  we  draw  from  the  light 
of  nature  to  prove,  that  in  any  other  part,  or 
in  any  other  period,  the  diftribution  of  good 
and  evil  fhall  be  more  juft  and  equal  ?  The 
philofopher  boldly  anfwers,  That  this  order 
fhall  take  place  in  an  immortal  ftate.  But 
who  told  him  this  ?  If  retributions  are  not 
equally  adminiftered  here,  whence  can  we 

infer 
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infer  that  they  will  ever  be  fo?  Who  inform 
ed  us  that  there  is  more  juftice  or  gcodnefs 
in  nature,  than  we  aclually  fee  exerted  ?  Is 
it  from  its  effedts  that  we  conclude  the  ex- 
iftence  of  a  fupreme  Caufe  ?  How  then  can 
we  attribute  to  that  Caufe,  either  perfedions 
different  in  kind,  or  higher  in  degree,  than 
fuch  as  are  actually  confpicuous  in  his 
works  .? 

NEITHER  are  the  natural  arguments 
which  fupport  the  foul's  immortality  more 
conclufive.  A  felf-moving  power  may,  for 
any  thing  we  know,  be  as  compatible  with 
matter,  as  the  fuppofition  that  it  is  influen 
ced  by  an  immaterial  being:  And  though 
we  perceive  mind  actually  diftindl  from  bo-  • 
dy,  yet  that  perception  is  no  demonflration 
of  its  truth ;  nor  can  it  ever  prove,  beyond 
all  hefitation,  that  fenfation  is  any  more 
than  external  irnpulfe  a6ling  upon  our 
nerves.  Why  then  may  not  ideas  be  irn- 
preffions  of  impreffions  ?  And  as  their  rela 
tions  or  differences  arife  from  their  nature, 
and  are  confequently  parts  of  themselves; 
what  is  reafoning  more  than  a  regular  ferics 
of  impreffions  ?  The  fame  chain  of  argu- 
D  d  2  meat 
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merit  will  hbld  In  thofe  ideas  Vvhich  intereft 
the  will.  Pleafing  or  painful  impreffions, 
produce  plcafing  or  painful  ideas.  Thefe 
are  examined,  balanced,  and  Corn  pounded, 
xvhilft  the  mind  is  in  hefitatidn,  till  fhe  at 
laft  repofes  in  that  which  is  moft  agreeable 
or  lead  uneafy  ;  and  this  acquiefcence  is  th£ 
determination  of  the  will.  Neither  will  the 
didtates  of  confcience  affift  our  philofopher  ; 
for  thefe  are  very  different  in  degree,  at  dif 
ferent  periods  ;  and  it  is  frequently  difficult 
to  diftinguifh  the  fentiments  of  nature  from 
thofe  of  habit  and  prejudice* 

THAT  every  impartial' thinker  will  meet 
with  thefe  obftacles  in  the  way  to  truth, 
cannot  be  denied ;  though,  at  the  fame  time, 
it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  all  the  truths 
to  which  we  have  objected  are  attended  with 
evidence  fuperior  to  the  gloom  in  which  they 
are  involved.  But  will  it  be  laid  that  thefe 
evidences  are  demonftrative?  Are  they  fuch 
as  place  the  human  intelle<ft  beyond  doubt 
or  hesitation?  By  no  means.  Much  time 
may  be  fpent  in  honeft,  painful,  and  anxious 
inquiry ;  reafon  may  long  wander  by  her 
"own  uncertain  twilight,  and  never  extricate 

herfelf 
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herfelf  from  the  mingled  maze  of  truth  and 

error  in  which  fhe  is  placed. Such  was 

the  helplefs  ftate  of  human  underftanding, 
when  our  compaffionate  Creator  revealed  his 
will,  formerly  by  the  Patriarchs  and  Pro 
phets,  and  in  thefe  'laft  days  by  his  Son 
Jefus  Chrift.  This  brings  us,  in  thtfecond 
place,  to  {hew, 


SECTION     II. 

THAT  the  evidences  which  fupport  Chrif- 
tianity  are  equally  ftrong,  and  more  uni- 
verfally  intelligible  than  thofe  of  natural 
religion. 

WHOEVER,  with  the  mofl  honeft  inten 
tions,  would  attempt  to  compare  the  eviden 
ces,  or  ftate  the  difficulties  of  natural  and 
and  revealed  religion,  muft  expect  to  meet 
with  the  common  objection,  that  he  (hakes 
the  foundation  to  fix  the  fuperftructure ;  that 
he  pays  revelation  a  compliment  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  nature ;  that  he  detracts  from  one 
difpenfation  of  God,  to  enhance  another. 
But  the  fallacy  of  thofe  cavils  will  eafily 

appear, 
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appear,  when  it  is  confidered,  that,  in  our 
view  of  natural  religion,  the  arguments  are 
related,  not  obfcured ;  and  the  difficulties 
recapitulated,  not  created.  If,  by  reprefenting 
things  as  they  are,  and  comparing  them  one 
with  another,  fome  fliould  lofe,  and  others 
gain  by  the  contraft ;  furely  this  can  refledl  no 
blame  on  the  impartial  comparer.  Do  we  then 
derogate  from  this  excellent  faculty  of  reafon  ? 
God  forbid.  Though  dim  and  depraved  by 
hereditary  darknefs,  and  by  fuperinduced 
prejudices,  ftill  it  retains  many  traces  of 
the  divine  fimilitude  ;  ftill  its  heavenly 
features,  however  difguifed,  afTert  the  fubli- 
mity  of  its  origin.  Reafon,  it  muft  be  ac 
knowledged,  can  furvey  her  own  form,  and 
recognife  her  own  operations ;  me  can  look 
through  material  nature,  and  inveftigate 
the  chain  of  caufes  and  effects,  by  which  the 
vaft  and  complex  machine  is  prefer ved  and 
regulated  ;  {he  can  explore,  to  an  indefinite 
extent,  the  various  modifications  and  relations 
of  fpace  and  quantity ;  ihe  can  difcern  the 
constitution  of  moral  agents,  detect  their  mo 
tives,  andj  udge  from  what  characters  and  dif- 
pofitions  their  actions  flow  ;  ihe  can  weigh  the 
force  of  moral  evidence,  determine  the  vera- 

.city 
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city  of  teftimonies,  and  fix  the  degree  of 
credit  which  they  deferve.  But  when  fhc 
extends  the  fphere  of  her  vition  to  the  na 
ture,  attributes,  and  counfels  of  that  Being 
who  is  immenfe  and  eternal,  can  we  wonder 
to  find  her  loft  in  the  abyls  of  Deity  ?  All 
our  percipient  powers  are  fuited  to  the  ob- 
jedls  with  which  it  is  proper  we  fhould  be 
moft  converfant.  Minutenefs  and  magni 
tude  equally  elude  our  corporeal  fenfes,  when 
the  objedls  in  which  they  exift  are  too  great 
or  too  fmall.  The  mighty  orb  whofe  fur- 
face  we  inhabit,  is  but  partially  beheld,  e- 
ven  by  fuch  eyes  as  command  the  moft 
extenfive  profpedls  ;  and  how  many  my 
riads  of  living  atoms  croud  the  ambient 
air,  which  entirely  efcape  our  perception? 
Is  it  then  furprifing,  that  our  internal  ftruc- 
ture  fliould  be  fitted  for  thofe  objedls,  in 
which,  during  the  prefent  period  of  its  pro- 
grefs,  it  is  peculiarly  concerned  ? 

THE  evidences  of  Chriftianity  are  either 
external  and  pofitive,  as  the  teftimony  by 
which  it  is  fupported,  the  vilible  interpo- 
fitions  of  God  in  its  favour,  the  accomplifh- 
ment  of  prophecy,  and  others  of  the  fame 
Jkiud  i  or  they  are  intrinfic,  and  confift  in 

its 
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Its  congruity  to  the  nature  of  God  and  man, 
or  in  the  real  and  blifsful  communications 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  the  human  foul.  • 

IT  mufl  be  obferved  here,  that  from  the  na 
ture  and  effence  of  different  truths,  different 
kinds  and  degrees  of  evidence  become  ne- 
ceffary.  Relations  between  ideas  merely  in- 
telledlual  can  only  be  afcertained  by  reafon ; 
but  fenfe  alone,  whether  in  an  immediate  or 
fecondary  way,  is  the  proper  and  ultimate 
judge  of  fa<?ts.  Reafon  may  indeed  examine 
and  corredl  the  inftruments  or  medium  of 
fenfation ;  but  we  cannot  prove,  by  abftradl 
argument,  that  any  event  has,  or  has  not 
happened.  Neither  can  there  be  any  appeal 
from  the  teftimony  of  fenfe,  in  its  right  and 
and  natural  ftate  *,  for  the  very  materials  on 
which  the  mind  muft  form  her  conclufions 
are  fenfible  :  fo  that  the  decifion  of  reafon 
concerning  fenfible  objefts,  muft  depend  on 
principles  originally  derived  from  fenfation. 
We  may  indeed  determine  the  re&itude  of 
one  fenfe  by  another,  or  by  itfelf  in  other 
circumftances  ;  but,  beyond  this,  reafon  will 
not  carry  us.  When,  therefore,  any  matter 
of  facfl  appears  to  the  mind  fupported  by  the 

fulleft 
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fulleft  fenfible  evidence,  it  ought  from  that 
moment  to  become  a  principle  of  a&ion; 
but  efpecially  when  a  feries  of  connected 
fadts  join  their  force  to  eftablifh  one  general 
conclufion.  Thefe  are  the  circumftances  of 
the  witaefles  that  atteft  Chriftianity,  I£  they 
themfelves  are  deceived,  the  delufiqn  muft 
be  confident,  fucceflive,  and  uniform.  It 
inuft  be  an  effectual  change  in  all  the  natu 
ral  avenues  of  perception.  An  interpofition 
of  this  kind  is  unaccountable  from  all  the 
powers  of  nature,  and  muft  confequently  be 
the  work  of  fome  fuperior  agent.  Since 
then  a  miracle  muft  be  fuppofed,  whether  is 
it  more  reafonable  to  believe  the  change  pro 
duced  in  the  fenfe  of  perceiving,  or  the  ob- 
jedl  perceived  ?  The  one  is  an  action  wor 
thy  of  God  ;  the  other  would  be  i&ere  tric^ 
and  childilh  impofition.  If  it  is  urged,  that 
the  witnefles  are  interefted  to  deceive,  we 
fhould  be  glad  to  know  how.  Were  their 
views  ambitious  or  lucrative  ?  Had  they  not 
known  before,  experience  now  fenfibly  taught 
them,  that  ignominy  and  poverty  were  all 
the  immediate  portion  they  could  expedl. 
They  knew,  both  from  the  nature  of  things, 
and  from  the  d)£tate§  of  their  Mafter,  that 
E  e  the 
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the  beginning  of  their  taflc  was  a  final  and 
an  effectual  adieu  to  eafe  and  pleafure..  They 
had  no  profpect  of  aggrandifing  themfelves  ; 
for  they  relate  their  own  faults,  and  thofe  of 
their  brethren,  with  candour  and  impartiali 
ty.  Nor,  for  the  fame  reafon,  could  their 
end  be  to  raife  the  public  character  of  their 
nation.  They  were  at  once  to  combat  popu 
lar  and  philofophical  prejudices.  All  the 
force  of  cuftom,  and  all  the  propenfities  of 
corrupted  nature  were  againft  them.  With 
thefe  difficulties  they  were  deflined  to  ftrug- 
gle,  independent  of  any  human  refource  or 
vifible  afliftance.  Nor  were  they  internally 
qualified  for  fo  arduous  a  talk  by  thofe  ad 
vantages  which  the  philosophers  and  Rab 
bins  of  the  times  fo  loudly  boafted.  Unin- 
ftru£led  but  by  God  himfelf,  their  wifdprn 
eclipfed  ail  the  fophiftical  knowledge  which 
malice,  cunning,  pr  prejudice  could  colled 
againft  them. 

As  thefe  evidences  are  clear  and  convin 
cing,  fo  have  they  almoft  the  force  of  intui 
tive  truth.  For  they  are  not  conclufions  e- 
merging  from  a  long  and  laborious  fearch, 
but  pour  their  radiance  on  the  mind  at  once, 

and 
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and  exibit,  at  one  view,  the  full  convidlion 
of  their  reality.  Neither  are  they  confined 
to  the  clofet,  but  open  and  perceptible  to  e- 
very  rational  creature.  Nor  can  any  manifef- 
tations  of  truth  be  more  fimple  and  natural 
than  thofe  of  fenfe  and  teftimony.  Befides, 
it  ought  to  be  confidered,  that,  in  natural 
religion,  the  very  principles  of  inquiry  led  us 
to  the  difficulties  we  found  j  whefeas,  in  the 
prefent  cafe,  no  fuch  difficulties  are,  or  can 
be  implied  in  fenfible  impreflions,  or  proper 
teftimonies. 

WE  come  now  to  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  Chriftianity  refulting  from  prophecy. 
But  this  is  a  field  fo  capacious,  that  we  can 
only  take  a  curfcry  view  of  the  moft  confpi- 
cuous  objedls  which  it  prefents.  Let  it  how 
ever  be  obferved,  in  the  firft  place,  That  if 
prophecy  be  fuiceptible  of  any  interpretation, 
there  muft  be  one  meaning  more  fuitable  to 
it  than  all  others,  which  is  confequently  its 
genuine  explication.  Though  therefore  any 
event  may,  in  fome  circumflances,  be  adapt 
ed  to  certain  prophecies  ;  yet  if  the  occur 
rence  predided  be  not  equal  to  the  prediction 
in  its  whole  nature  and  extent,  then  muft  it 
E  e  2  be 
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be  referred  to  feme  other  objed  :  Nor  is 
there  any  abfurdity  in  fuppofing  one  event 
prefigured  by  another,  or  one  prophecy  e- 
qually  fignificant  of  both  ;  whilft  its  ulti 
mate  completion  is  only  found  in  the  1'aft 
and  greatest.  Thefe  observations  will  folve 
the  objedion  which  modem  infidelity  boafb 
as  one  of  her  moft  important  difcoveries. 

£)TH£R  evafive  arguments  have  been  in 
vented  by  tte  obftinate  Jews,  to  etude  the 
force  of  particular  predictions  ;  but  thefe 
pertinacious  fophifts  have  only  difcovered 
the  impotence  of  human  knowledge,  when 
it  forgets  its  proper  fphere,  anci  oppofes  the 
Spirit  of  God.  For  though  a  number  of  par 
ticular  prophecies  fhould  remain  infcrutable 
to  us  y  yet  if,  in  the  general  tenor  of  pro 
phetic  writings  received  both  by  Jews  and 
Chriftians,  fome  grand  and  important  revo 
lutions,  as  well  in  the  natural  as  moral 
world,  be  implied,  which  are  now  a&ually 
accomplifhec! ;  then  is  the  validity  of  prophe 
cy  in-  general  confirmed. 

NOR  will  it  avail  the  caufe  of  error  "ta  dar 
ken  particular  oracles  by  the  unavoidable  im 
perfection 
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perfection  of  language.  For  the  particular 
fa6ls  which  they  imply,  are  either  neceffa- 
rily  promotive  of  the  grand  events  in  which 
all  the  prophecies  terminate  ;  or  fo  clofely 
connected  with  them,  that  prejudiced  in 
quirers  alone  can  miftake  them. 

I 

ATTEMPTS  to  render  particular  prophe 
cies  equivocal,  from  analogy  of  circumftan- 
ces,  are  no  lefs  vain  :  For  though  any  pre- 
fage  fhould  be,  in  fome  meafure,  explicable 
by  a  particular  occurrence  ;  yet  if  it  corre- 
fponds  not  to  the  figures  by  which  it  is  figni- 
fied  in  their  utmoft  latitude,  the  interpreta 
tion  mufl  ftill  remain  imperfect,  and  can 
not  therefore  be  the  ultimate  intention  of  the 
divine  Spirit.  Hence  it  will  follow,  that  if 
the  folutions  offered  by  us  are  mod  agreea- 
able  both  to  the  general  fcope  and  particular 
ends  of  prophecy,  they  have  the  bed  right 
to  our  aflent. 


To  recapitulate  all  the  prophecies  whi 
were  fignificant  of  the  Chrifliaa  difpenfa- 
tion,  and  are  ultimately  accomplifhed  in  it, 
would  be  a  work  incompatible  with  my  pre~ 
fent  defign,  which  is  only  to  compare  the  e* 

vidences 
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vidences  of  natural  and  revealed  religion, 
that  from  thence  it  may  appear,  which  of  the 
two  involves  the  ftrongeft  conviction,  and 
which  is  bed  adapted  to  the  capacities  and 
improvements  of  mankind  in  general.  For 
this  end,  it  will  be  fufficient  only  to  enume 
rate  a  few  of  thefe  prophecies  concerning  the 
nature,  incarnation,  offices,  miracles,  doc 
trines,  life,  death,  and  refurre&ion  of  Jefus, 
in  which  the  divine  Spirit  gives  its  teflimo- 
ny,  in  the  clearefl  and  rnoft  confpicuous 
manner,  to  the  gofpel. 

THAT  the  divine  and  human  natures  were 
to  be  united  in  the  fame  perfon,  appears 
from  that  enmity  which  God  declares  he  will 
place  between  the  feed  of  the  woman,  and 
the  adherents  of  the  ferpent ;  and  from  that 
folemn  filiation,  thus  recited  by  the  Pfalmift 
as  the  fixed  decree  of  God,  "  Thou  art  my 
"  fon,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee  ;"  and 
from  that  other  declaration,  u  God,  thy  God, 
"  hath  anointed  thee."  It  is  alfo  plain  from, 
the  injunction  given  to  the  prophet,  "  thou 
"  ihalt  call  his  name  I M  MANUEL,"  a  word 
in  its  primary  fignification  importing,  a  God 
connected  with  human  nature,  and  refiding 

amongft 
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amongft  men.  It  likewife  merits  our  atten 
tion,  that  this  miraculous  child  was  to  be 
born  of  a  virgin  ;  fee  Ifaiah,  chap.  vii.  14. 
collated  with  Matth.  i.  23.  His  holi- 
nefs,  and  the  eftablifhment  of  his  religion 
among  the  nations,  is  thus  predicted  by  I- 
faiah,  chap.  xlii.  I."  Beholdmy  fervant  whom 
"  I  uphold,  mine  elect  in  whom  my  foul 
"  delighteth :  I  have  put  my  fpirit  upon  him, 
"  he  {hall  bring  forth  judgment  to  the  Gen- 
"  tiles."  And  by  Daniel  in  thefe  words, 
which  alfo  imply  the  time  of  his  arrival, 
'*  Seventy  weeks  are  determined  upon  thy 
"  people,  and  upon  thy  holy  city,  to  finim 
"  the  tranfgreffion,  and  to  make  an  end  of 
"  fins,  and  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniqui- 
"  ty,  and  to  bring  in  everlafting  righteouf- 
'*  nefs,  and  to  feal  up  the  vifionand  prophe- 
"  cy,  and  to  anoint  the  Moft  Holy."  This 
diftinguiihed  sera  is  no  lefs  plainly  pointed 
out  by  Mofes,  when  he  tells  us,  Gen.  xlix.  10. 
that,  "  the  fceptre  (hall  not  depart  from 
"  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his 
*  feet,  until  Shiloh  come,  and  unto  him 
"  {hall  the  gathering  of  the  people  be."  The 
word  SHILOH,  by  the  feventy  interpreters, 
is  rendered  the  accompliflment  of  the  promifesy 
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a  fenfe  of  which  the  word  can  only  be  fufcep- 
tible,  from  its  reference  to  that  important  e- 
vent  to.  \chich  the  general  fpirit  of  the  pro 
phecy  leads  us.  But  it  deferves  to  be  re 
marked,  that  as,  after  its  wandering  ftate, 
the  firft  residence  of  the  tabernacle  was  at 
Shiloh ;  fo  the  perfon  who  fhould  once  more 
fix  the  ftate  of  his  church,  by  terminating 
the  duration  of  typical  rites,  was  properly 
iignified  by  that  name.  There  are  likewife 
paflages  in  Daniel  and  Ifaiah,  though  too  nu 
merous,  and  too  long  for  quotation,  which 
mark  the  period  iu  the  New  Teftament  fig- 
nified  by  thcfulnefs  of  time,  to  be  during  the 
fourth  monarchy,  and  within  the  feventy 
years  commencing  from  the  publication  of 
the  edict  for  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 
Babylon,  and,  in  fhort,  during  the  conti 
nuance  of  the  fecond  temple.  For  the  God 
of  Hqfts  .declared by  Haggai,  that  then  "  the 
"  defireof  all  nations  fliould  come,"  whofe  glo 
ry  fhould  fill  that  houfe,  and  render  it  more 
illuftrious  than  the  former ;  and  by  Malaehi, 
in  whom  the  Spirit  likewife  teftifies,  "  that  a 
"  meflenger  fliould  prepare  his  way  before 
"  him,  when  the  Lord  whom  they  fought 
lc  fliould  fuddenly  come  to  his  temple,  even 

"  the 
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"  the  mefTenger  of  the  covenant,  in  whom  they 
"  delighted."  This  harbinger  of  incarnate 
divinity  is  undoubtedly  the  fame  whom  o- 
ther  prophets  understood  by  the  perfon,  who, 
"  coming  in  the  fpirit  and  power  of  Elias, 
"  was  as  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  de- 
"  fert,  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make 
"  his  paths  ftraight ;"  which  clearly  mark 
the  cKarader  of  John  the  Baptift,  who  pre 
ceded  our  Saviour. 

IT  farther  appears,  that  Jefus  was  born  at 
Bethlehem,  the  very  place  diftinguifhed  by 
God  himfelf  for  that  event,  when,  by  Mi- 
cah,  he  thus  addreffes  the  city :  "  But  thou 
"  Bethlehem  Ephratah,  though  thou  be  little 
"  among  the  thoufands  of  Judah,  yet  out  of 
"  thee  fhall  he  come  forth  unto  me  that  is 
46  to  be  ruler  in  Ifrael :  whofe  goings  forth 
"  have  been  from  of  old,  from  everlafting." 
This,  compared  with  the  fpeecli  of  the  an 
gels,  Luke  ii.  1 1.  ought  to  ftrike  the  mind 
of  incredulity  with  irrefiitible  conviction. 
Thus  alfo  the  prophets  have  deduced  the 
IVleiTiah;  from  Abraham,  for  u  in  him  (ac- 
"  cording  to  Mofes)  fhall  all  nations  be 
"  bleffed  j"  from  Ifaac,  for  "  in  liaac  (fays 
F  f  "  the 
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u  the  fame  infpired  author)  fhall  thy  feed  be' 
"  called  ;"  from  Jacob,  for  "  a  ftar  {hall  a- 
"  rife  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  fceptre  fhall  pro- 
"  ceed  from  Ifrael ;"  and  from  Judah,  as  it 
appears  in  the  fublime  and  pathetic  addrefs 
of  his  expiring  father,  who,  in  the  moft 
bold  and  lofty  figures,  defcribes  his  fon's 
behaviour,  and  that  of  his  dependents,  till 
the  arrival  of  SH  i  LOH.  The  original  iignifi- 
cation  of  the  Hebrew  word,  as  applied  to  a 
perfon,  feems  to  be  a  ^Peace-maker  or  Sa 
viour:  And  from  the  Jewifh  hiftorians  it  is 
evident,  that  the  tribe  of  Judah  not  only 
continued  diftincl  in  itfelf,  but  retained  pecu 
liar  marks  of  precedency,  and  produced  a 
fucceilion  of  monarchs,  which,  beginning 
in  David,  reached  even  to  the  Babyloniih 
captivity.  After  which,  regaining  the  fu- 
preme  power,  it  continued  to  preiide,  with 
little  interruption,  except  from  the  Macca 
bees,  till  the  acceffion  of  Herod,  who  afcend- 
ed  the  throne  under  the  tuition  of  Rome, 
and,  at  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  rendered 

himfelf  infamous  bv  the  execrable  murder 

yj4 

which  he  inflicted  \rpon  the  infants,  left  in 
his  perfon  the  royal  dignity  fliould  again 
return  to  Jvulah.  Lafth%  They  deduce  his 

genealogy 
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genealogy  from  David,  from  whom  .the  Al 
mighty  promifes,  by  the  mouth  of  Jeremiah, 
"  to  raife  a  righteous  Branch."  All  thefe 
circumftances  plainly  unite  in  the  birth  of 
Jefus,  whofe  defcent  is  clearly  derived  from 
the  patriarchs  and  the  king  by  the  evangelifts, 

WITH  relation  to  his  character  and  of 
fices,  any  modeft  and  impartial  inquirer  may 
be  fatisfied  from  an  attentive  perufal  of  the  2d 
and  uoth  pfalms,  and  from  the  53d  chap 
ter  of  Ifaiah ;  where  you  will  find  the  pcr- 
fon  fo  exadlly  delineated,  his  functions  fb 
precifely  fpecified,  and  the  ftate  of  his  king 
dom  fo  ftrongly  painted,  as  they  are  after 
wards  difcovered  in  the  gofpel,  that  invin 
cible  prejudice  alone  can  refill  the  facred  ef 
fulgence  of  thefe  divine  truths.  With  no 
lefs  fublimity  and  accuracy  do  the  prophets 
expatiate  on  thefe  admirable  exertions  of  fu- 
pernatural  power  which  confpicuoufly  fhewed 
the  fuperior  dignity  of  our  Redeemer,  fince 
the  laws  of  nature  can  only  be  fufpended  or 
reverfed  by  her  almighty  Superintendent. 
The  different  fituations  in  which  he  acted, 
and  the  fublime  doctrines  which  he  taught, 
are  alfo  defcribed  by  thefe  irafpire.d  fages 
F  f  2  with 
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with  great  perfpicuity ;  when  they  inform 
us,  that  God  would  raife  up  a  Prophet  in 
Ifrael,  whofe  words  fhould  be  immediately 
infpired  from  heaven,  and  who  fhould  fpeak 
all  that  his  Lord  commanded  him,  Deut. 
xviii.  1 8 ;  when  they  allure  us,  that  a  pe 
riod  fhall  come,  in  which  "  many  nations 
"  fhall  fay,  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of 
"  the  Lord,  and  to  the  houfe  of  the  God  of 
"  Jacob,  and  he  will  teach  us  of  his  ways, 
"  and  we  will  walk  in  his  paths :  for  the 
"  law  fhall  go  forth  of  Zion,  and  the  word 
"  of  the  Lord  from  Jerufalem,"  Micahiv.  2.; 
and  when  they  tell  us,  That  "  the  eyes  of 
"  the  blind  fhall  then  be  opened,  and  the 
AC  ears  of  the  deaf  expanded;  that  the  lame 
"  fhall  leap  like  harts ,  and  the  dumb  exprefs 
"  their  exultation  with  their  tongues/'  Thus 
the  difciples  of  John,  when  folemnly  fent  to 
inquire  of  Jefus  who  he  was,  are  defired  to 
inform  their  mafter  what  they  had  heard  and 
feen  ;  that  "  the  blind  received  their  fight, 
"  the  deaf  heard,  and  the  lame  walked/' 
As  events  previous  to  the  birth  of  our  Sa 
viour  were  clearly  foretold,  that  they  might 
be  the  fignals  of  his  appearance ;  fo  the  moft 
important  viciffitudes  of  human  life  which 

happened 
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happened  pofterior  to  his  arrival,  and  are,  in 
fome  meafure,  its  confequences,  have  been 
difcovered  by  the  fame  omnifcient  Spirit. 
For  Daniel,  after  fpecifying  the  time  of  this 
important  occurrence,  adds,  that  the  "  Met- 
"  fiah  fliould  be  cut  off,  not  for  himfelf,  but 
41  for  his  people :"  Soon  after  which,  that 
the  city  fhould  be  deitroyed,  its  end  accom 
panied  with  an  inundation,  and  defolation 
fliotild  attend  the  progrefs  of  the  war  till  its 
deftruction.  Zechariah  affirms,  that  on  that 
day  fliould  be  extirpated  the  very  name  of  i- 
dols,  and  their  falfe  divinities  no  longer  a- 
dored  in  Ifrael.  In  vain  is  it  objected  among 
the  Jews,  that,  by  the  prophetical  account, 
their  Meffiah  fliould  be  invefted  with  exter 
nal  dominion,  and  appear  in  all  the  magni 
ficence  of  a  royal  conqueror ;  fince  it  is  plain, 
that  the  glory  of  his  kingdom  was  not  de- 
fcribed  as  confiding  in  outward  power  and 
authority,  nor  in  the  noife  and  parade  of 
vifible  triumphs ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  his 
perfon  and  character,  whilft  on  earth,  were 
marked  by  a  number  of  humbling  cir- 
cumftances.  For  his  compatriots  "  hid 
their  faces  from  him  ;  he  was  defpifed 
"  and  rejected  by  his  fellow-creatures,  a  man 

"of 
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"  of  forrows,  and  familiarly  acquainted  with 
"  grief,"  He  is  likewife  defcribed  as  enter 
ing  Jerufalem  on  an  afs's  colt.  Nor  did  the 
celeflial  oracles  ever  point  him  out  as  the 
temporal  deliverer  of  Judea,  who  mould 
once  more  reftore  it  to  independent  authori 
ty,  and  €2iercife  a  regal  power  over  all  its 
children.  Even  his  fpiritual  kingdom,  which 
the  prophets  delineated,  was  not  intended  for 
the  Jews  exclufive  of  others,  nor  defigned  to 
comprehend  all  the  natural  dependents  of 
their  primogenitors, 

THUS  far  concerning  the  validity  and  ac^ 
complifhment  of  prophecy  in  Jefus.  Now 
if  the  teftimony  of  witnefles,  as  the  im 
mediate  fpedlators  of  the  fads  which  they 
relate,  can  merit  our  confidence,  how  much 
more  cogent  is  that  of  men,  who,  by  infpi- 
ration,  relate  a  fucceflion  of  events,  confi- 
derable  in  their  number,  peculiar  in  their 
nature,  remote  in  their  completion,  and  im 
portant  in  their  effedls,  when,  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of  (human  affairs,  thefe  very  events  at 
laft  arife  in  every  circumftancecorrefpoadent 
to  due  original  difcovery  ? 

AGAIN, 
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AGAIN:  The  evidence  of  any  revelation 
has  been  faid  to  coniift  in  the  excellence  of 
its  dodlrines,  and  their  congruity  to  the  na 
ture  of  God  and  man.  But  as  this  topic  has 
been  treated  with  great  accuracy  by  others, 
and  even  occafionally  by  myfelf,  it  may  per 
haps  be  lefs  neceflary  to  give  a  minute  de 
tail  of  it  in  this  place.  Let  us  therefore  on 
ly  recapitulate  thofe  principles  which  are 
ciTential  to  the  Chriftian  religion,  fo  far  as 
they  are  conducive  to  the  illuftration  of  our 
prefent  defign ;  in  which  it  is  propofed  to 
fhew,  by  fair  arguments,"  that  the  dodtrines 
of  the  gofpel  are  at  lead  equally  evident,  and 
much  more  confolatory  than  thofe  which 
refult  from  reafon  and  the  light  of  nature. 

As  man  is  endued  with  the  powers  of 
perception  and  adtion,  thefe  faculties,  eflen- 
tial  to  his  frame,  mult  have  their  proper  ob- 
jedls.  Hence  the  indiflbluble  relation  of  hu 
man  nature  to  truth  and  good.  I  call  it  in- 
diffoluble ;  becaufe,  notwithstanding  our  pre 
fent  degeneracy,  truth  and  good  are  ftill  the 
immutable  objects  of  our  purfuit.  But  pre 
cipitated  by  violent  impreffions,  ungovern 
able  appetites,  temerary  judgments,  or  falfc 

opinions, 
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opinions,  we  miftake  refemblances  for 
things,  and,  deceived  by  fimilar  appearances, 
explore  fubftantial  truth  and  good,  where, 
in  reality,  they  cannot  be  found.  Yet  this 
wrong  diredlion  of  our  views  and  efforts  de- 
ftroys  not  our  firft  propofition,  that  man,  as 
poffefled  of  intelligence  and  motion,  is  in 
violably  related  to  truth  and  good.  For,  by 
his  perceptive  faculties,  he  is  qualified  to  di£- 
tinguifli  agreeable  from  difagreeable,  real 
from  fictitious  impreffions ;  and,  by  his  ac 
tive  powers,  he  is  enabled  and  impelled  to 
feek,  obtain,  and  cultivate  fuch  as  yield  fub 
ftantial  delight ;  or  rejecfl  their  contraries. 
Hence  every  principle  of  adlion  eflentially 
implies  fomething  to  be  known,  and  fome- 
thing  to  be  purfued  or  fhunned.  Thus  the 
Chriftian  religion  partly  relates  to  faith,  and 
partly  to  practice.  Its  theory  confifls  in  the 
knowledge  of  God  and  man;  its  precepts 
are  the  duties  refulting  from  thefe  difcoveriefe. 
This  fcheme,  under  each  of  thefe  forms,  fo 
far  as  our  plan  propofed  will  permit,  we  fhall 
confider. 

IN   the   Chriftian   fyftem,   then,   we   are 
taught  to  believe,  that  there  is  one  eternal, 

indivifiible, 
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indivifible,  felf-exiftent,  almighty,  omni- 
fcient,  and  infinitely  good  and  juft  Being, 
who  originally  formed,  and  continually  fu- 
perintends,  that  univerfe  which  is  the  pro 
duct  of  his  omnipotent  word  •,  that  he  con- 
dudls  every  revolution,  whether  of  rational, 
confcious,  progreflive,  or  inanimate  exiftence, 
with  the  mo  ft  unerring  and  confummate  rec 
titude,  but  each  by  laws  adapted  to  their  va 
rious  natures.  Thus,  whilft  the  infenfible crea 
tion  is  moved  by  attradliori  and  impulfe  alone, 
thofe  who  partake  the  nobler  gifts  of  con- 
fcioufnefs,  reafon,  and  freedom,  are  condudt- 
ed  and  determined  by  uniform  inftincfts,  fen- 
fible  impreflions,  or  moral  motives,  accord 
ing  to  their  different  degrees  of  perfection. 

IN  this  efTential  union  eternally  fubfifl 
three  diftincl  Perfons  ;  diftincfl  not  in  their 
eflence  nor  attributes,  but  in  their  properties 
and  relations  ;  the  Father  eternally  beget 
ting  the  Son,  the  Son  eternally  begotten  of 
the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Ghoft  eternally 
proceeding  from  both.  This  infinitely  per- 
fedl  Being,  in  the  moft  proper  period  of  his 
ineffable  duration,  created  man,  and  impreiF- 
ed  him  with  his  own  image.  But3  to  diffufe 
G  g  fraternal 
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fraternal  fentiments,  and  to  eftablifh  a  ten 
der  relation  amongft  all  the  fpecies,  he  wife 
ly  ordained  the  whole  race  to  fpring  from 
tt;ro  original  representatives,  one  father  and 
o'ne  mother.  From  tliefc,  as  participants  of 
icalbn  and  choice,  he  exadled  fuch  terms  as, 
in  their  own  nature,  were  equally  incum 
bent  on  all  their  dependents,  even  univerfal, 
perfect,  and  implicit  obedience  to  all  his 
commands.  But  as  the  glory  of  God  is  mod 
effectually  difplayed  in  the  happinefs  of  his 
creatures,  fo  the  good  of  his  intelligent  off- 
fpring  muft  have  been  peculiarly  defigned  in 
their  formation. 

THUS  man,  as  a  moral  agent,  had  facul 
ties  adapted  to  the  perception  and  attainment 
of  fubftantial  good.  Thcfe  taught  him  to 
eifcern  not  only  what  it  was,  but  alfo  to  pur- 
fue  it  by  the  moil  certain  and  practicable 
means.  Thus  did  the  moft  effeatial  propen- 
fities  of  his  frame,  and,  ofcourfe,  the  moft 
important  actions  of  his  conduct,  coincide 
with  the  will  of  his  Creator.  Kis  obedience 
therefore  could  not  be  tried,  by  enjoining 
fuch  a  character  and  behaviour  as,  prior  to 
that  coimrianamentj  he  might  naturally  be 

expedled 
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expefted  to  aflame;  fo  that  the  iignal  of  his 
obedience  could  either  be  no  effectual  teft,  or 
rnuft  have  been  indifferent  in  its  own  nature, 
fince  God  could  never  inculcate  what  was 
intriiifically  evil.  Superficial  thinkers,  when. 
they  pronounce  it  inconfiftent  with  the  di 
vine  attributes  to  damn  the  whole  race  of 
mankind,  becaufe  their  progenitors  eat  an 
apple,  forget,  that  the  crime  confifted  not  in 
the  fimple  adlion,  but  in  that  depravity  of 
heart,  that  violation  of  obedience,  which  it 
involved.  It  would  be  wife  in  fuch  to  recol 
lect,  that  all  actions,  merely  as  fuch,  are  e- 
quivoeal,  and  only  to  be  characterifed  as 
good  or  evil  by  the  difpofitions  which  ani 
mate,  and  the  effects  which  fucceed  them. 

MAN  having  difobeyed  his  Maker  and 
his  Sovereign,  not  only  polluted  his  nature 
and  debilitated,  his  powers,  but  became  ob—  . 
noxious  to  death  here  anj  perdition  hereaf 
ter.  All  the  ftreams  which  flowed  from  this' 
tainted  fource,  partook  its  malignant  quali 
ties.  Human  life  became  one  fucceilion  of 
guilt  and  forrow,  one  race  devoted  to  error 
and  involved  in  mifery,  which  were  alter 
nately  infer  ucled  and  chailifed,  as  it  appear-? 
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ed  moft  conducive  to  the  ends  of  divine  ad- 
miniftration,  till  the  unerring  wifdom  of 
Heaven  fele&ed  from  the  reft  of  mankind  a 
peculiar  people,  who,  under  its  own  imme 
diate  tuition,  governed  by  laws  which  were 
confirmed  with  its  own  fandlion,  and  placed 
in  a  fituation  remote  from  a  vicious  and  i- 
dolatrous  world,  were  thus  prepared  and 
deftined  at  once  to  facilitate  and  confirm  the 
plan  adopted  by  celeftial  wifdom  for  the  re 
covery  of  human  affairs. 

FROM  thefe  the  Son  of  God  afTumed  his 
human  nature,  and,  in  that  character,  erv- 
lightened  the  world  wkh  fuch  wife  and  ex 
cellent  precepts  both  for  life  and  falvation, 
as,  if  properly  obferved,  muft  infallibly  ren 
der  us  happy  in  all  the  periods  of  our  being. 
He  taught  us,  that  the  native  fource  of  all 
religious  or  focial  duties  was  love  to  God, 
and  benevolence  for  man,  as  thefe  fenti- 
ments  were  variouily  modified  by  our  diffe 
rent  relations  to  each ;  that  our  duty  to  God 
was  dictated  by  the  excellency  of  his  nature, 
the  number  and  importance  of  his  benefits, 
the  various  relations  in  which  he  is  difcover- 
ed  to  us,  and  the  different  circumftances  of 

our 
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our  nature,  from  whence  thefe  connexions 
refult.  His  infinite  power  ihould  naturally 
infpire  us  with  aftonifhment  and  awe  ;  his 
confumrnate  wifclom,  with  reverence  and  ad 
miration  ;  his  boundlefs  gooclnefs,  with  love, 
gratitude,  and  efteem  ;  his  inflexible  juft  ice, 
with  veneration  and  watchfulnefs  ;  his  uni- 
verfal  prefence,  with  different  motives  and 
fcntiments,  according  to  the  different  reports 
of  confcience,  in  its  reviews  of  our  temper 
and  conducfl.  But  when  thefe  perfections 
are  prefented  to  reafon,  as  exerted  in  the 
production,  prefer  vat  ion,  and  improvement 
of  our  exiftence,  all  the  fentiments  formerly 
imprefled  by  thefe  furprifing  and  amiable 
views  of  Deity,  will  not  only  rife  in  ardour  and 
vivacity,  but  likewife  fpontaneoufly  difco- 
ver  themfelves  by  fuch  external  and  fenfible 
figns  as  are  naturally  fignificant  of  them. 

OUR  fenfe  of  power  exerted  in  creating 
and  fuftaining  theuniverfe,  naturally  dictates 
to  the  foul  expremons  of  dependence  and 
admiration.  Wifdom  and  goodnefs  enga 
ged  in  the  fame  fublime  and  amiable  tafk, 
impell  the  foul  to  pour  forth  all  her  feelings 
in  acknowledgment  and  praife.  The  pain 
ful 
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ful  perception  of  native  indigence,  the  fre 
quent  and  fenfible  importunities  of  return 
ing  want,  the  uncertainty  of  life  and  health, 
the  reftlefs  fluftation  of  all  corporeal  pofTef-r 
{ions  and  enjoyments,  force  the  heart  and 
mind,  by  an  irrefiftible  impulfe,  to  effufe 
their  unpremeditated  wimes  before  their 
Creator.  Confcioufnsfs  of  guilt  fliews  the 
neceffity  of  expiation,  and  that  original  im 
purity,  which  we  feel  mixed  with  all  our 
ientiments  and  actions,  is  a  living  and  ex- 
preffiveleffon,  that  fan&ification  is  indifpen-? 
iible  to  our  happinefs. 

SINCE  therefore  we  feel  our  nature  inca 
pable  of  reftitutipn  by  its  own  powers  ;  fince 
we  can  neither  atone  for  our  crimes,  nor  re 
gain  our  primitive  reclitude,  we  mud  have 
recourfe  to  God  for  both.  Accordingly  JET 
sus,  as  the  great  reprefentative  of  our  na 
ture,  having  fulfilled  all  its  obligations, 
and  pointed  out  the  true  and  living  way  to 
eternal  happinefs,  both  by  his  examples  and 
his  precepts;  at  length  gave himfelf  a ranfom 
for  our  guilt,  and  re-afcended  in  his  human 
nature  to  the  right  hand  of  his  Father,  from 
whence  he  mall  once  i;icre  return,  in  all  the 

majefty 
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majefty  of  difplayed  omnipotence,  to  judge 
his  creatures. 

IT  is  impoffible  for  man  to  merit  any 
thing  from  God;  yet  thofe  who  have  lived 
agreeably  to  his  example  and  injunctions 
ihall  rife  with  him  to  everlafling  life,  and 
thofe  of  a  contrary  charader  fink  to  end- 
lefs  perdition.  Such  are  the  theological 
views  infpired  by  the  gofpel. 

THE  duties  which  it  dictates  towards  our 
neighbour,  though  often  more  particularly 
delineated,  are  fummed  up  in  this  fhort  pre 
cept,  To  do  to  others  whatever,  in  fimilar 
circumftances,  we  might  reafonably  expedl 
from  them.  But  on  thefe  doctrines  it  is 
lefs  neceflary  to  expatiate,  as  they  only  fu- 
peradd  the  eternal  and  revealed  authority  of 
God  to  the  univerfal  and  permanent  obliga-* 
tions  of  nature  and  morality,  improved  and 
refined. 

THE  fame  thing  may  be  faid  concerning 
thofe  duties  which  we  owe  to  ourfelves; 
they  natively  arife  from  our  frame  and  cir- 
ctimftances.  Cliriilianity  adds  no  new  ex- 

trinfic 
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triniic  or  difficult  obfervances ;  the  difpofiti- 
ons  which  it  prefcribes  as  effential  to  a  perfeft 
chara&er,  and  the  offices  which  genuinely  a- 
rife  from,  them,  are  the  dictates  of  Wifdom  in 
tent  on  the  happinefs  of  her  children.  To  this 
even  the  precepts  of  mortification  are  no  ex 
ception.  But  thefe  have  been  fo  rigidly  taught, 
and  the  principles  from  which  they  flow  fo 
diffufely  treated  by  other  philofbphers,  that 
the  natural  theologift,  or  moral  fludent,  can, 
with  no  propriety,  impute  to  the  Chriftian 
religion  as  a  fault,  what  the  fevere  Stoic 
and  relaxed  Epicurean  have  confpired  to  in 
culcate  as  effential  to  human  felicity.  This 
however  we  have  treated  more  fully  in  a 
diicourfe  concerning  the  true  dignity  and 
happinefs  of  man. 

.  THE  influences  of  the  divine  Spirit  have 
likewife  been  hinted  as  arguments  for  the 
reality  of  Chriftian  dodlrine.  JESUS,  in  that 
valedidlory  oration,  from  whence  the  paffage 
now  under  our  confideration  is  taken,  re 
peatedly  promifes  his  difciples  "  another 
"  Comforter,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  whom 
"  the  world  could  not  receive;"  becaufe, 
immerfed  in  the  prejudices  of  fenfe,  and 
bewildered  in  the  mazes  of  error,  their  per 
ceptive 
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ceptive  faculties  were  too  grofs  to  fee  him, 
their  apprehenfions  too  turbid  and  obtufe  to 
know  him.  In  confequence  of  a  promife  fo 
frequently  reiterated,  the  Holy  Ghoft  de- 
fcended  on  the  apoftles,  with  vifible  marks 
of.  divine  interpofition,  before  their  depar 
ture  from  Jerufalem.  But  the  operations  of 
this  celeflial  Power  are  now  lefs  confpicuous, 
both  in  their  vifible  and  internal  effects  ;  fo 
that  the  convi<5iion  of  their  own  reality,  and 
of  the  truths  which  they  teftify,  can  be  no 
where  fo  lively  and  permanent,  as  in  the 
fouls  which  they  immediately  irradiate  and 
refine.  Nor  is  it  ftrange  that  the  natural  man 
fhould  not  difcern  the  things  of  the  Spirit ; 
for,  in  all  other  cafes,  a  fimple  perception 
can  only  be  excited  by  its  proper  object. 
The  ideas  of  found  and  colour,  of  propor 
tion  and  fymmetry,  of  beauty  and  harmo 
ny,  are  never  found  in  the  mind,  till  the 
objects  by  which  thefe  pleaiing  fenfations  or 
emotions  are  infpired  have  been  prefented 
to  our  obfervation.  How  then  fliould  we 
rightly  apprehend  the  nature  and  effects  of 
communicated  grace,  before  they  are  feltr 
or  how  can  we  explain  to  others  fenfations 
for  which  language  has  no  words,  and  to 
H  h  which 
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•which  the  perfons  whom  we  would  en 
lighten  have  no  feelings  analogous  in 
their  own  minds  ?  Befides,  the  influences 
of  the  Spirit  in  fuggefting  motives  to 
the  underftanding,  in  arming  the  confer 
ence  with  fuperior  energy,  or  in  warm 
ing  and  refining  the  nobler  affections,  fre 
quently  co-operate  with  the  natural  facul- 
ties  of  the  foul,  andjtfr  not  to  be  diftinguifh- 
ed  from  them.  But  though  the  immediate 
interpofition  of  thefe  fupernatural  caufes  be 
often  imperceptible,  yet  the  effe6ls  which 
they  produce  are  neverthelefs  real  and  fen- 
fible :  nor  can  we  otherwife  account  for 
thofe  inftantaneous  and  total  reformations 
•which  have  fometimes  appeared  in  the  hu 
man  temper  and  conduct,  from  the  grofleft 
and  moft  habitual  depravity,  to  virtue  and 
goodnefs. 

COMMUNION  between  God  and  the  foul 
has  been  univerfally  admitted  amongft  the 
religious  tenets  of  every  age  and  country  ; 
and,  without  the  illuminations  of  a  Spirit  to 
whom  all  the  revolutions  of  futurity  were 
obvious,  it  would  be  impoflible  to  give  any 
folution  of  thofe  prophecies,  and  their  cor- 

refpondent 
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respondent  events,  which  we  have  formerly 
reviewed.  From  thefe  reflections  it  muft  fol 
low,  that  though  infidelity  cannot  feel,  yet 
neither  can  fhe  refute,  the  reality  and  effects 
of  infpiration.  Believers  indeed  may  neither 
be  able  to  communicate  their  impreflions, 
nor  the  evidences  which  attend  them,  to  o- 
ther  minds ;  yet  the  evidences  themfelves 
are  no  lefs  rational  and  perfuafive  to  thofe 
\inderftandings  which  feel  their  energy. 

IT  has  been  objected,  That  fuch  fuperna- 
tural  impulfes  would  be  incompatible  with 
freedom  of  adlion.  But  furely  if  advice  and 
inflrudlion  are  compatible  with  liberty  and 
choice,  the  divine  Spirit  imprefles  no  other 
violence  on  the  human  will.  Our  faculties 
are  neither  annihilated  nor  fufpended  in 
their  progrefs,  but  enlightened  and  aided  by 
thefe  emanations  of  fuperior  wifdom.  All 
the  powers  eflential  to  man,  as  an  account 
able  creature,  are  indulged  in  full  and  free 
exertion;  fo  that  every  attainment  in  vir 
tue,  every  relapfe  in  vice,  may  be  afcribed 
or  imputed  to  the  foul  with  equal  propriety 
as  the  genuine  effects  of  her  own  operations. 

Hh  2  IT 
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IT  remains  then,  in  the  third  place,  that  wd 
compare  the  difficulties  that  occur  in  natural 
and  revealed  religion. 


SECTION      III. 

IF  the  votaries  of  natural  religion  would 
be  confiftent  with  themfelves,  let  them  re 
member,  that,  upon  fome  occafions,  gaping 
wonder  and  indecent  ridicule  are  certain  in 
dications  of  ignorance  and  folly.  This  pre 
caution  will  fupprefs  their  aftonifhment,  and 
chaftife  their  wit,  when  they  obferve  the 
teachers  of  Chriftianity  recommending  faith 
with  fo  much  ardour  and  affiduity.  For  the 
apoftles  tell  us  with  one  voice,  that  from 
this  maternal  grace  all  the  other  virtues  li 
neally  defcend  ;  and  that  by  faith  alone  we 
are  juflified  and  faved. 

THE  freethinker,  who  laughs  at  this  doc 
trine,  forgets,  that  all  the  liberal  or  mechani 
cal  arts  prefuppofe  theory  as  indifpeniibly 
neceffary  to  pradlice:  and  {hall  the  art  of 
life,  to  which  all  others  are  fubfervient,  pro 
ceed  upon  no  principles  at  all  ? 

SURELY 
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SURELY  natural  religion  itfelf,  however 
fimple  and  univerfal,  muft  enjoin  its  pupils 
to  believe  that  God  exifts,  and  that  he  is  the 
rewarder  of  thofe  who  diligently  feek  him ; 
otherwife,  for  what  end  is  he  worfhipped? 
Nothing  can  be  more  abfurd  than  to  main-* 
tain  a  poffibility  of  rational  a£tion  without 
motives.  Motives  eflentially  imply  a  per- 
fuafion  that  one  courfe  of  adlion  is  pre 
ferable  to  another,  or  that  means  and  ends 
are  more  or  lefs  eligible  or  pra6licable.  What 
then  is  this  perfuafion  but  faith  ?  They  who 
imagine  this  divine  principle  a  blind  or  un 
enlightened  impulfe,  which  fuperfedes  the 
force  of  reafon,  and  confronts  the  under- 
ftanding  in  all  its  determinations,  grofsly 
mifreprefent  it. 

THE  province  of  faith  is  not  to  counter- 
aft,  but  to  affift  reafon,  and  to  determine 
concerning  fuch  objects  as  lie  beyond  its 
profpedl.  The  intricacies  which  have  alrea 
dy  embarraffed  our  fearch,  when  exploring 
the  principles  of  natural  religion,  and  other 
obftacles  which  may  ftill  occur,  may  fuf- 
ficiently  convince  us,  that  there  is  an  intel- 
leftual,  as  well  as  material  horizon,  in 

which 
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which  the  profpecl  of  the  foul,  no  lefs  than 
of  the  body,  terminates  in  darknefs  and  con- 
fulion.  Effectually  to  difcover  fuch  truths 
as  are  eiTentially  previous  to  action,  and  per- 
fpicuous  to  reafon,  we  muft  frequently  take 
a  remote  and  indiftincl  view  of  others 
which  are  too  fublime  for  our  comprehen- 
fion.  Thus  we  know  that  God  exifts  from 
eternity  to  eternity ;  but  what  eternity,  as 
a  divine  attribute,  is,  we  can  by  no  means 
conceive.  For  all  our  notions  of  duration  a- 
rife  from  a  perception  of  continued  exift- 
ence,  divided  by  the  fucceflion  of  our  own 
ideas,  or  the  revolutions  of  external  objedls. 
But  the  divine  knowledge  is  one  undivided 
idea,  and  the  divine  operation  one  continued 
a6l ;  from  neither  of  which  the  idea  of  fuc 
ceflion  can  proceed. 

WE  are  alfo  convinced  that  God  is  one  5 
yet  all  attempts  to  demonftrate  this  unity 
from  reafon  have  proved  abortive.  If  it  be 
faid,  that  felf-exiftence  can  only  belong  to 
one  being,  I  fiiould  be  glad  to  know  why  ; 
for  it  is  not  fufficient  to  deny  the  neceffity 
of  fuppofing  more.  One  infinite  being  may 
ferve  all  the  purpofes  of  creation  and  provi 
dence  ; 
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dence;  but  this  is  no  reafon  why  others  e- 
qually  perfect  may  not  exift.  They  deferve 
no  better  name  than  metaphyjlcal  quibbkrs^ 
who  affirm,  that  one  infinite  being  exhaufts 
the  whole  genus  or  kind,  and  therefore  two 
are  impoffible:  For  we  might  as  well  be  told, 
that  there  could  be  but  one  infinite  exiftence, 
becaufe  fuch  a  one  would  necefiarily  abforb 
and  contain  all  the  others;  yet  we  find  the 
exiftence  of  God  highly  compatible  with 
that  of  inferior  fpirits,  and  even  of  matter. 
Number,  fpace,  and  duration,  are  infinite; 
yet  thefe  infinites  do  not  one  devour  another. 
Nay  matter,  though  finite  in  itfelf,  is  pro 
ved  by  philosophers  infinitely  divifible:  each 
infinitefimal  of  which  may  again  be  in 
finitely  divided ;  yet  thefe  infinites,  though 
fubordinate  one  to  another  ad  infinitum,  are 
ftill  real  and  diftincl.  Why  then,  by  the 
fame  reafoning,  may  there  not  be  infinite 
beings  involving  infinite  beings  without 
number?  But  it  is  faid,  That  from  the  uni 
ty  of  defign  in  nature,  the  unity  of  its  de- 
figning  agent  may  be  inferred ;  for  different 
beings  engaged  in  the  creation  and  govern 
ment  of  things,  would  have  been  different 
in  their  counfels  and  operations.  This  ar 
gument 
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gument  however  is  equally  fallacious,  fince 
any  number  of  beings  infinitely  perfedl  muft 
have  adopted  the  fame  plan,  and  the  fame 
method  of  execution  ;  fo  that  whatever  num 
ber  of  creators  were  employed,  their  pro 
ductions  would  ftill  be  the  beft  of  all  poflible 
fyflems,  and  confequently  the  defigns  of  each 
would  be  one.  There  is  a  much  plainer 
proof,  "  Hear,  O  Ifrael,  the  Lord  thy  God 
"  is  one  Lord/*  Once  more,  "  There  be 
"  that  are  called  Gods  many,  and  Lords 
"  many  ;  yet  to  us  there  is  but  one  Lord," 


AGAIN:  We  believe  that  God  created  the 
world  in  time  ;  for  if  it  fubfifted  from  eter 
nity,  it  fubfifted  prior  to  creation,  and 
therefore  had  no  need  of  a  maker  ;  but  if  it 
was  formed  in  time,  what  could  induce  infi 
nite  wifdom,  power,  and  goodnefs,  to  pafs 
an  unadlive  eternity  before  they  began  to  o- 
perate  ?  for  this  mud  have  happened  at  what 
ever  period  of  duration  their  operations  com 
menced.  Now,  fince  it  is  allowed,  that  nei 
ther  the  parts  of  fpacc,  nor  thofe  of  duration, 
can  be  different  one  from  another  ;  what  could 
determine  the  divine  mind  in  favour  of  any 

particular 
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particular  portion,  for  the  period  or  fituation 
of  his  works  ?  For  as  no  fingle  part  invol 
ved  a  caufe  of  preference  in  itfelf,  why  did 
the  fupreme  Reafon  chufe  any  at  all?  Though 
this  will  not  difprove  the  fact  of  creation,  it 
fliews  how  little  we  are  qualified  to  account 
for  it, 

FURTHER:  We  are  perfuaded  that  God 
foreknows  and  governs  all  the  traniaclions 
of  his  boundlefs  and  everlafting  dominion. 
One  of  two  thing-  muft  be  granted,  that  all 
events  are  either  certain  or  contingent.  But 
if  the  revolutions  of  the  univerfe  be  fortui 
tous,  then  the  divine  prefcience  can  only 
perceive  them  as  fuch,  and  the  mofl  facred 
counfels  of  God  muft  proceed  upon  proba 
bilities  alone.  If  events  be  certain,  they 
muft  either  be  determined  by  the  Deity,  or 
fome  extrinfic  power.  Such  a  power  to  regu 
late  the  courfe  of  things,  without  his  inter- 
pofition,  muft  be  fuperior  to  his  own  ;  fo 
that  Gocl  is  either  not  omnipotent,  or  folely 
concerned  in  the  government  of  things. 
Hence  he  muft  determine  what  courfe  of  ac 
tion  is  purfued,  and  what  degree  of  happi- 
nefs  or  mifery  fhared  by  every  creature  of 
I  i  bi$» 
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his  hand,  in  all  the  periods  of  its  being. 
From  this  will  follow  confequences  of  no 
lefs  importance  than  the  doctrines  of  elec 
tion  and  reprobation,  fo  dreadful  to  fome 
philofophers.  Now  let  thele  all-difcerning 
fages,  to  whom  the  veil  of  nature  and  pro 
vidence  is  fo  tranilucent,  reconcile  fuch  te 
nets  with  their  notions  of  divine  juftice,  or 
with  the  freedom  of  a  moral  agent. 

WHEN  thefe  difficulties  are  obviated,  o- 
thcrs  more  formidable  will  ftill  remain.  For, 
from  the  liberal  profufion  with  which  con* 
fcious  and  intellectual  beings  are  fo  regu 
larly  fupplied,  \ve  may  fairly  deduce  the 
goodnefs  of  the  univerfal  Benefactor.  How 
then  could  evil  enter  into  the  world  ?  how 
could  its  empire  become  fo  extenfive,  or  its 
effects  fo  fatal  and  permanent  ? 

IT  is  urged,  That  the  fall  of  man,  by  the 
abuie  of  his  original  freedom,  can  be  no  fa- 
tisfactory  account  of  this  extraordinary  phe 
nomenon.  It  is  therefore  no  more  than  e- 
quitable  to  demand  of  the  philoibpher  a 
more  plaufible  folution.  The  fact  is  undeni 
able  ;  the  whole  fenlible  creation  feel  and  de 
plore 
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plore  its  reality.  Whence  then  proceeded 
this  diilortion  of  nature  ?  or  why  are  defor 
mity  and  mifery  ftill  fuffered  to  prevail  in 
the  works  of  a  perfect  and  omnipotent  Arti 
ficer  ?  Is  philofophy  filent  ?  how  then  can 
flie  pretend  to  fix  the  boundaries,  or  limit 
the  duration  of  evil,  whilft  its  origin  and 
progrefs  remain  infer utable  myfteries  ?  Have 
we  fo  fully  explored  the  influence  of  exem 
plary  pains  inflicled  on  moral  beings,  fo  ex- 
adlly  afcertained  the  full  extent  and  ulti 
mate  ends  of  divine  government,  that  we 
can  appoint  evil  its  proper  deftination,  or 
prefcribe  the  period  of  its  continuance,  and 
the  end  of  its  progrefs.  If  we  can  actually 
trace  but  a  few  links  in  the  chain  of  provi 
dence,  why  do  we  fo  loudly  recriminate, 
when  we  hear  of  eternal  punifliments  ? 

THE  univerfal  prefence  of  Deity  will  be 
difputed  by  no  rational  explorer  of  nature. 
It  is  a  maxim  confirmed  by  all  who  under- 
ftand  phyfical  caufes  and  effedls,  that  no 
being  can  a6t  where  it  is  not.  Muft  we 
then  fay  with  the  fchoolmen,  that  God  is 
wholly  and  entirely  prefent  in  every  point 
of  fpace ;  yet,  at  the  fame  time,  equally 
I  i  z  diffufed 
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cliffufed  through  the  whole  irnmenfity  ?  Or 
will  it  not  be  more  candid  to  acknowledge 
the  general  truth,  without  pretending  that 
the  manner  of  its  exiftence  is  intelligible  ? 

AFTER  thefe  fruitlefs  refearches  into  the 
nature  of  the  Divinity,  and  the  condu<5l  of 
his  providence  ;  is  it  a  matter  fo  incredible, 
that  three  diftindl  Perfons  Ihould  fubfift  in 
one  indivifible  eflence  ?  The  pretended  ab- 
furdity  of  three  intelligent  Agents,  in  one  in 
telligent  Agent,  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  but  in  the  falfe  conceptions  of  thcfe 
who  would  reduce  it  to  an  inconfiftency.  It 
is  ftrange  to  find  that  men,  whofe  notions 
of  perfonality,  even  in  its  moft  familiar  fenfe, 
are  far  from  being  clear  and  determined, 
fhoiild  underftand  fo  well  in  the  divine  na 
ture,  what  they  are  at  a  lofs  to  afcertain  in 
their  own.  Are  the  fame  temporary  and  am 
biguous  indications  of  perfonal  identity,  by 
which  it  is  afcertained  either  in  ourfelves  or 
others,  applicable  to  a  perfect  and  immuta 
ble  exiftence  ?  Is  God  the  fame  yefterday,  to 
day,  and  for  ever,  becaufe  he  has  an  eternal 
confcioufnefs  of  identity,  which  unites  all 
his  thoughts  and  actions  in  the  fame  perfon, 
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and,  by  thefe  recollections,  difcovers  that  the 
Ipje  of  the  paft,  is  alfo  the  very  Ipfe  of  the 
prefent  ?  Or  does  he  manifefl  the  identity  of 
his  divinity  to  his  creatures,  by  exhibiting 
external  reprefentations  and  uniform  ap 
pearances  ?  The  cafuiftry  of  jurifprudential 
writers  is  famous  even  to  a  proverb  ;  yet  if 
any  one  will  confult  them  where  they  treat 
of  perfonal  rights,  he  will  find  their  moft  ex- 
quifite  fubtility  miferably  puzzled  in  deter 
mining  what  conftitutes  a  perfon.  The  word 
therefore,  when  cautioufly  ufed  to  point  out 
a  diftindlion  in  the  divine  nature  which  we 
do  not  underftand,  may  be  harmlefs  and  con 
venient  ;  but  if  limited  to  the  fame  fenfe  in 
which  it  is  employed  when  we  fpeak  of  hu 
man  beings,  it  will  no  more  enlighten,  but 
confound  our  inquiry.  It  is,  however,  fufficient 
for  all  the  purpofes  of  faith,  that  we  believe, 
as  the  fcripture  teaches,  a  real  diftindlion 
between  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoft, 
without  endeavouring  to  be  wife  above  what 
is  written,  or  attempting  to  explain  that 
diftindlion,  which  to  us,  in  our  prefent  cir- 
cumftances,  is  veiled  in  facred  and  impene 
trable  darknefs,  otherwife  than  by  the  ob 
vious 
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vious  relations  and  properties  which  it  im 
plies. 

Is  it  for  us  who  are  fo  little  acquainted 
with  the  proper  means  employed  in  the  di 
vine  adminiftration,  or  the  fublime  and  in- 
fcrutable  gradations  of  its  procedure,  to  af 
firm,  that  God,  in  all  places,  and  in  all  times, 
is  under  a  moral  neceffity  to  put  the  means 
of  happinefs  in  the  power  of  men  ?  Whe 
ther  the  doctrines  of  Chriflianity  are  effen* 
tial  to  human  felicity,  or  indifferent,  thefe 
arrogant  reafoners  will  find  their  favourite 
point  refuted  by  fa6t.  For  it  mult  be  ac 
knowledged,  that  all  underftandings  are  not 
equally  capacious,  nor  all  minds  equally 
fufceptible  of  moral  impreffions.  But  though 
the  faculties  of  men  were  allowed  equal,  yet 
the  neceffities  of  life  require  that  they  fhould 
be  differently  exerted.  Hence  fome  are  more 
at  leifure  to  cultivate  their  moral  and  ratio 
nal  powers,  more  devoted  to  thofe  attain 
ments  and  purfuits,  than  others.  Will  it 
be  faid,  that  the  artifan  and  the  fludent, 
the  favage  and  the  philofopher,  are  equally 
enlightened  in  the  theory  of  human  happi 
nefs  ?  Will  it  be  maintained,  that  Scythia 

and 
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and  Greece  were  in  a  fituation  equally  fa 
vourable  to  moral  fpeculation,  or  could  e- 
qually  regulate  their  conduct  by  the  dictates 
of  refined  humanity,  and  the  relations  of 
focial  life? 

CONCERNING  the  doctrines  of  merit  and 
imputation,  fo  warmly  oppofed  by  our  an- 
tagonifts,  it  may  be  fufficient  here  to  ob- 
ferve,  That  the  word  merit,  though  original 
ly  a  relative  term,  now  admits  of  various 
fignifications.  Some  things  are  approved 
ultimately,  and  on  their  own  account;  o- 
thers,  as  adapted  to  a  certain  end;  and 
others,  as  communicating  pleafure  or  ad 
vantage,  which  deferve  returns.  In  the  firft 
of  thefe  fenfes,  man  might  be  faid  to  have 
merit,  when  recent  from  the  hands  of  his 
Creator ;  becaufe  his  faculties  were  then  pure, 
immaculate,  and  fit  for  the  original  purpofes 
of  their  formation  :  but,  in  the  laft  accepta 
tion  of  merit,  it  can  with  no  propriety  be 
afcribed  to  man,  in  any  period  or  fituation 
of  4  his  being  ;  for  having  received  all  from 
God,  he  could  difplay  no  excellence,  nor 
communicate  any  favour,  which  was  not 
derived  from  the  divine  bounty.  Far  from 

increafing 
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increafing  the  glory  or  happinefs  of  his  Ma 
ker,  he  could  only  promote  his  own  felicity 
and  dignity,  by  exerting  his  powers  in  the 
fervice  of  him  who  gave  them.  But  when 
guilt  had  deformed  the  original  purity  of 
his  nature,  it  could  no  longer  be  called  me 
ritorious  in  any  fenfe.  We  muft  grant, 
that  the  intrinfic  worth  or  demerit  of  one 
perfon  cannot  belong  to  another,  but  by  com 
munication  :  yet  it  is  certain,  that  the  con- 
fequences  of  virtue  in  fome,  may  diffufe  their 
influence  to  others.  Thus  the  wifdom  of  a 
legiflator  may  diredl  the  condu<5l  of  his  fub- 
jedls ;  thus  the  goodnefs  of  a  benefactor  may 
fupply  the  wants  of  his  dependents ;  thus 
the  frugality  and  induftry  of  a  father  may 
enrich  his  children.  The  Saviour  of  men 
being  equally  inverted  with  the  divine  and 
human  nature,  had  every  poflible  claim  to 
merit.  In  confequence  of  what  he  did  and 
fuffered,  the  pollution  of  fin.  might  be  re 
moved  by  the  communication  of  grace,  and 
its  obligation  to  punifliment  cancelled  by  the 
pains  and  forrows  which  he  endured.  For 
though  there  can  be  no  merit  in  fufFering, 
yet  the  difpofitions  exerted  by  the  fufferer, 

may  be   highly  meritorious, But  thefe 

fubj  edits 
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fubjects  have  been  more  copiouily  explained 
in  our  obfervations  from  i  Pet.  ii.  24. ;  from 
Ifaiah  Iv.  7.;  and  from  Gal.  vi.  14. 

WE  have  formerly  hinted,  that  man  is  a 
being  endued  with  contemplative  and  a<5tive 
powers,  and  that,  by  each  of  thefe  condiment 
parts  in  his  frame,  he  is  related  to  a  different 
object.      His  underftanding  neceffarily  iin- 
pells  him  to  the  investigation  of  truth ;  de- 
fire,  choice,  inclination,   and  averfion,  with 
all  his  capacities  of  enjoyment,  allure  him  to 
the  purfuit  of  real  or  apparent  good.    Thefe, 
in  the  order  of  nature,   are  pofterior  one  to 
the  other:   for  before  any  thing  can  be  call 
ed  good,  the  reality  of  its  existence  and  quali 
ties  muft  be  afcertained  ;  nor  can  any  intelli 
gent  being  act  without  fuch  motives  for  fe- 
lecting  and  rejecting,  as  are  either  effential- 
ly  or  apparently  true.    Thus,  in  all  the  prin 
ciples    of   rational    conduct,    fpeculation   is 
naturally  prior  to  action ;    becaufe  upon  the 
former  neceffarily  depends  the  latter.     Re 
ligion  is  therefore,  with  great  propriety,  di 
vided  into  principles  of  faith,  and  rules  of 
practice  ;  nor  is  this  diftinction  peculiar  to 
Chriftianity,   but  common  to  all  religions. 
Kk  IN 
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IN    the   theory   of  natural   religion,  the 
ftudent  may  perhaps  be  furprifed    to  find 
fuch  numerous  and  formidable  difficulties ; 
but  who  would  be  willing  to  imagine,  that 
the  light  which  it  throws  upon  practice,  the 
rules  which  it  dictates  for  our  conduct,  are 
likewife     embarraffed,     and   fufceptible    of 
doubt  ?     Is  it  not  ftrange,  that  the  very  cri 
terion  of  morality  fhould  ftill  be  a  fubject 
of  hefitation  and    difpute  ?    yet    furely  no 
queftion   can  be  more  proper  than  what  de 
termines  the  morality  of  an  adlion. 

IF  the  •will  or  commands  of  a  legi/lator  be  the 
flandard  of  right  and  wrong,  of  good  and  evil ; 
may  we  not  ftill  farther  inquire,  how  this 
will  is  recommended  to  our  attention,  how 
authorifed  to  determine  our  practice .?  If  by 
the  power  of  rewards  and  punifhments  alone, 
then  the  mod  abje£l  minions  of  tyrannical 
cruelty  are  the  moft  moral  of  all  beings.  If, 
to  avoid  this  rock,  we  fay  that  thefe  in 
junctions  have  intrinlic  merit ;  we  fliould 
be  glad  to  know  in  what  this  excellence  con- 
fifts.  It  will  doubtlefs  be  anfwered,  In  the 
beneficent  defign  of  a  lawgiver,  and  in  the 
happy  effedls  of  his  ftatutes.  But  ftill  by 
what  avenues  of  internal  perception  docs  the 

light 
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light  of  nature  convey  thefe  notices  of  the 
divine  will  to  the  mind  ?  Is  it  by  the  radiant 
emanations  of  truth  upon  the  underftand- 
ing,  whence  it  difcovers  the  eternal  relations 
and  differences  of  things  ? 

LET  us  obferve,  that  there  is  a  wide  dif- 
tindlion  between  the  perception  of  logical 
and  moral  truth.  The  one  is  entirely  dif- 
paffionate,  without  yielding  any  pleafure  or 
pain,  except  the  calm  fatisfadlion  arifing 
from  the  activity  of  the  mind,  from  the  feli 
city  of  difcovery,  or  from  the  force  of  con- 
vidlion.  Moral  ideas,  on  the  contrary, 
when  prefented  with  all  their  amiable  or 
hateful  properties,  are  obvious  to  the  mind 
at  once,  and  branded  with  a  turpitude, 
or  recommended  by  a  luftre,  a  beauty, 
a  decorum,  which  brightens  and  digni 
fies, them  even  independent  of  their  reality. 
Thus  the  ideas  of  magnanimity,  temperance, 
beneficence,  when  prefented  to  the  mind, 
would  be  efteemed  objects  of  approbation, 
though  never  beheld  in  any  living  character. 

How  then  do  fuch  agreeable  perceptions 

arife  from  moral  ideas  and  relations,  which 

K  k  2  are 
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are  not  found  in  any  ratio  of  difference  \or 
Agreement  in  mathematics  ?  or,  in  other 
words,  if  moral  obligation  be  founded  mere 
ly  on  the  perception  of  relation  and  differ 
ence,  why  do  not  thefe  abftradl  truths, 
which  remit  from  all  the  poffible  modifica 
tions  of  f  pace'  and  quantity,  whofe  relations 
and  differences  are  recognifed  as  more  fixed 
and  permanent  than  any  other,  infpire  the 
fame  pleafing  or  painful  internal  fenfations  ? 
When  I  read  the  noble  actions  of  Gideon, 
Samfon,  or  other  affertors  of  public  liberty  ; 
why  mould  they  give  me  a  joy  different 
from  the  conviction,  that  the  three  angles  of 
a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones  ?  Why 
fhould  I  feel  a  pleafure  in  relating  or  perform 
ing  a  charitable  action,  different  from  that 
which  affects  me,  when  I  conclude  with  cer 
tainty  that  two  and  two  make  four  ? 

BESIDES:  Though  it  fhould  be  granted 
that  the  will  and  commands  of  a  legiflator 
are  recommended  to  our  obiervation  and  o- 
beclience  by  their  beneficent  tendency  ;  yet 
why  fhould  the  difpofitions  which  prompt, 
and  the  actions  which  produce  public  or  pri 
vate  happinefs  obtain  our  preference  ?  Is 

the 
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the  ifuppofition  impoflible,  that  a  creature 
may  be  fo  conftituted,  as  to  think  every  ci 
ther  being  and  its  interefts  abfolutely  indiffe 
rent  to  him  ? 

NAY  further:  Might  not  a  confcious  and 
reafoning  agent  be  formed,  whofe  fupreme 
felicity  fhould  confift  in  the  mifery  and  tor 
ment  of  others  ?  This  is  what  the  ancient 
Magi  and  Manicheans  maintained,  that 
from  thence  they  might  account  for  the  e- 
qual  prevalence  of  good  and  evil  in  the  world. 
Such  a  poffibility  was  objected  to  a  late  emi 
nent  Philofopher  who  revived  the  dodlrine 
of  the  moral  fenfe.  For,  according  to  the 
antagonifls  of  that  great  man,  if  moral  ap 
probation  or  difapprobation  fhould  depend 
on  a  thing  fo  arbitrary  as  fenfation  ;  why 
might  not  the  great  Artificer  of  nature  cre 
ate  beings  fufceptible  of  pleafure  from  pu 
blic  mifery,  or  of  pain  from  public  happi- 
nefs  ? 

TPIUS,  not  only  the  reality  of  moral  efTen- 
ces  themfelves,  fo  explicitly  maintained  by 
fome  learned  authors,  but  alfo  that  of  the  fa 
culties  by  which  we  perceive  them,  are 

warmly 
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warmly  difputed.  In  effect,  the  force,  the  re 
ality,  the  beauty,  the  fitnefs  of  moral  ideas 
and  relations  are,  in  fome  degree,  univerfal- 
ly  felt  and  recognifed.  But  by  what  pencil 
are  certain  characters  and  actions  illumina 
ted  with  fuch  living  glory,  and  infcribed 
with  fuch  vivid  marks  of  approbation  ?  or 
by  what  channels  are  thefe  agreeable  per 
ceptions  admitted  into  the  mind  ? 

Is  virtue  rendered  lovely  in  our  eyes,  be- 
caufe  we  are  connected  by  Benevolence  with 
all  reafonable  and  confcious  beings,  whofe 
characters  are  not  deformed  with  vice  ? 
"  No,"  it  is  replied  by  fome,  "  Benevolence  is 
"  a  blind  and  indifcriminating  inftindt ;  it 
"  flows  at  random  with  boundlefs  effufion 
"  on  every  objedt  which  it  meets." 

THE  principle  of  moral  obligation  there 
fore  is  a  Senfe  of  reftitude  and  order.  But 
do  we  not  daily  appeal  from  thefe  to  public 
happinefs  ?  do  we  not  eftimate  their  very 
worth  and  exiflence  by  it  ? 

MUST  we  then  liften  to  thofe  who  tell  us 
that  Self-love  is  the  fource  of  all  our  actions  ; 
and  that,  however  difinterefted  our  conducft 

may 
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may  appear,  it  is  our  own  intereft  alone 
which  we  inviolably  purfue  ?  Upon  this  hy- 
pothefis,  it  will  be  hard  to  account  for  the 
liberal  facrifices  of  wealth,  eafe,  reputation, 
and  even  life  itfelf,  which  have  been  offered 
for  the  good  of  others.  In  vain  it  is  ur 
ged,  that  though  the  focial  affections  tend  to 
promote  the  good  of  others,  yet  they  are  gra 
tified  in  ourfelves  ;  for  all  things  in  which 
we  are  concerned,  muft  either  be  eligible, 
offenfive,  or  indifferent.  If  eligible,  let  us 
know  why,  if  not  from  fome  pleafing  fen- 
fation  immediately  felt,  or  fome  delightful 
gratification  probably  expedled.  It  muft  be 
allowed,  that  the  immediate  tendency  of  fo 
cial  affection  is  not  to  our  own  good,  but 
that  of  others.  The  pleafure  therefore  which 
we  feel  from  the  completion  of  benevolent 
defire,  is  not  antecedent,  but  pofterior  to  that 
propenfity  ;  and  therefore  not  its  caufe,  but 
its  confequence.  Nor  are  we  charitable,  be- 
caufeit  is  pleafing  to  promote  the  good  of 
our  fellow- creatures  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  delightful  to  diffufe  comfort  and  happi- 
nefs,  becaufe  we  are  charitable.  In  dividing 
the  affections,  their  particular  modes,  for 
the  moft  part,  are  denominated  from  the  ob 
jects  in  which  they  immediately  terminate. 

Thus 
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Thus  the  fentiment  of  kindnefs  between  bro 
thers,  is  fraternal  ;  that  of  children  to  their 
parents,    filial  ;    the   paffion   fubfifting   be 
tween  perfons  of  a  different  fex,  is  love  ;    the 
affedlion    which    unites    amiable  characters 
merely  for  their  own  merit  and  their  fimila- 
rity,  is  friendfhip  ;  the  propenfity  which  we 
feel  to  oblige  a  benefadtor,  is  gratitude.  Why 
then  are  not  the  affections,  which  terminate 
in   ourfelves  alone,  properly  termed  felfifb 
and   mterefted  ?    Why  are  not  thofe  defires 
which  impell  us  to  redrefs  the  misfortunes  or 
augment  the  felicity  of  others,  juftly  called 
benevolent  or  facial  ?  Is  not  this  diftinclion  as 
really  founded    on   nature,    as    any    other  ? 
But  allowing  benevelence  to  be  the  mother 
of  the  virtues,  by  what  means  is  that  gene 
ral  propenfity  fo  fuddenly  and  properly  mo 
dified,  as  to  operate  with  propriety  in  every 
particular  cafe  ? 

MUST  the  theory  of  moral  fentiments,  as 
we  have  been  lately  told,  be  deduced  from 
-Sympathy  ?  It  may  certainly  be  queftioned, 
whether  all  the  phenomena  in  the  moral 
world  can  find  their  iolution  in  this  princi 
ple.  What  connexion  has  fortitude  and 

temperance 
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temperance  in  ourfelves,  or  diftributive  juf- 
tice  to  others,  with  fympathy  ?  Do  we  fub- 
ftitute  ourfelves  for  others,  in  fituations 
where  others  are  not  concerned,  and  where 
the  mind  is  confcious  of  no  fuch  fubftitu- 
tion  ?  Are  criminals  deflined  to  the  gibbet 
by  the  fympathy  of  their  judges  ?  We  do 
not  here  deny,  that  fympathy  is  the  fource 
of  virtue  ;  but  fimply  defire  its  votaries  to 
account  for  all  the  exertions  of  virtue  from 
this  principle. 

PER  HAPS- we  ftill  err:  Moral  worth  may 
confift  in  the  Balance  of  affetUons.  Do  we 
then  admire  this  balance  ultimately  for  it- 
felf,  or  as  productive  of  fome  higher  ends  ? 
Does  the  mind,  in  all  the  particular  impul- 
fes  of  benevolence  or  piety,  furvey  its  own 
entire  ceconomy,  before  it  can  perceive  the 
pleafure  arifing  from  the  fentiment  which  it 
feels  ?  Or  rather,  is  not  the  fentiment  ap 
proved  on  its  own  account,  without  any  re- 
trofpect  to  its  relation  with  the  other  propen- 
fities  of  the  mind  ? 

WHILST  the  internal  frame  is  thus  ana 
tomized  to  find  the  fource  of  moral  perfec- 

L   1  tioa 
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tion  and  approbation,  is  not  the  tranfition 
eafy  from  doubt  concerning  the  inftruments 
of  difcovery,  to  hefitation  concerning  the 
truth  of  what  they  difcover  ?  Nor  would  it 
be  unnatural  for  a  ftudent  of  ethics  to  rea- 
fon  in  this  manner  :  "  In  every  corporeal 
"  perception,  I  can  with  as  much  eafe,  and 
"  as  little  hefitation,  afcertain  the  fenfe  per- 
"  ceiving,  as  the  objecft  perceived.  Modi- 
"  fications  of  light  and  colour  are  exhi- 
"  bited  through  the  eyes ;  founds  approach 
"  the  foul  by  the  ear ;  and  as  the  capacity 
"  of  feeling  is  diffufed  over  the  whole 
"  fenfative  frame,  fo  tangible  objects  are  ob- 
"  vious  to  every  part  which  is  in  contacft 
11  with  them.  Such  likewife  is  the  cafe  with 
my  internal  ftrucflure.  By  underftanding, 
I  afcertain  my  ideas  ;  by  memory,  I  recol 
lect  them  ;  by  imagination,  I  feparate  or 
compound  them;  by  reafon,  I  compare 
them,  and  examine  their  congruities  or 
diverfities.  But  by  what  internal  organ, 
"  or  what  conftrudlion  of  organs,  do  I  be- 
:  come  fenfible  of  thofe  reflex  or  fecondary 
"  perceptions,  which  have  caufed  fo  much 
"  fpeculation?  If  thefe  objects  wrere  fub- 
;  ftantial  and  real  in  themfelves,  would  not 

"  the 
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"  the  very  impreffion  of  their  exiflence  like- 
"  wife  inform  me  on  what  fenfe  it  was  im- 
"  prefTecl?  Surely  this  might  give  rife  to 
"  fome  fufpicion,  that  thofe  ideas  of  beauty 
"  and  propriety,  which  attend  fome  characters 
"  and  a€lions,  are  nothing  but  mere  prejudi- 
"  ces  favourable  to  human  life,  politically  in- 
"  vented,  wifely  difFufed,  and  zealoufly  tranf- 
"  ferred  from  father  to  fon,  for  common  eafe 
"  and  fafety." 

THAT  this  conclufion,  however  falfe,  is 
not  unnatural,  will  appear  from  fadl:  for  it 
is  well  known,  that  Mr  Hobbs  maintained  a 
ftate  of  nature  to  be  a  ftate  of  war ;  and 
even  in  regular  focieties,  where  fubordina- 
tion  was  eftabliftied,  offices  afcertained,  and 
laws  enabled,  he  thought  natural  or  artificial 
ftrength  the  only  tefl.  of  right  and  wrong  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  power  and  right  were  the 
fame.  Thus  the  civil  magiflrate  was  only 
authorifed  to  reward  or  punifti ;  becaufe  to 
him  the  powers  of  the  many,  which  that 
philofopher  calls  the  Leviathan,  are  confign- 
ed,  and  by  him  colle&ively  exerted. 

LI  2  IF 
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If  we  flill  chufe  to  think  this  fuppolition 
too  abfurd  for  the  refult  of  natural  and  can 
did  inquiry,  let  us  confult  Mr  Locke's  EiTay 
on  Human  Underftanding ;  where,  by  dif- 
proving  that  any  practical  principles  can  be 
innate,  he  in  efFecl  denies  their  reality.  His 
acknowledgment  that  ethical  maxims  are 
not  only  true,  but  capable  of  demonftration, 
is  a  mere  verbal  conceffion,  which  all  his 
arguments,  both  before  and  after,  evidently 
tend  to  refute.  His  notions  however  are 
widely  different  from  thofe  of  Cicero  and 
the  fages,  from  whom  that  philofopher  im 
bibed  his  principles.  For,  according  to  them, 
there  are  fome  moral  offices  received  by  the 
mind  as  perfedl,  and  ultimately  eligible  on 
their  own  account  :  this  they  termed 
KxTtrfnua,  perfeclum.  It  was  only  a  clafs  of 
duties  fubordinate  to  thefe,  named  K*t);W7*, 
cfjlcia  -media,  for  which  they  allowed  that  a 
probable  reafon  could  be  rendered.  From 
the  TO  ctysLQw,  or  good ;  from  the  TO  x.A>3v,  or 
beautiful ;  from  the  ri  ^p^,  or  decent ;  which 
were  in  themfelves  fupremely  amiable;  thefe 
philofophers  eftimated  the  genuine  worth  of 
characters  and  actions.  Let  us  fee  how  dif 
ferent  from  this  is  Mr  Locke's  opinion  of 

morality ; 
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morality :  "  I  grant  (fays  he)  that  the  exift- 
"  ence  of  God  is  fo  many  ways  manifefted, 

'  and  the  obedience  we  owe  him  fo  congru-* 
"  ous  to  the  light  of  reafon,  that  a  great 

:  part  of  mankind  give  teflimony  to  the  law 
"  of  nature.  But  yet  I  think  it  muft  be 
"  allowed,  that  feveral  moral  rules  may  re- 
"  ceive  from  mankind  a  very  general  appro- 

:  bation,  without  either  knowing  or  admit- 
"  ting  the  true  ground  of  morality  j  which 
"  can  only  be  the  will  and  law  of  a  God 
"  who  fees  man  in  the  dark,  has  in  his 
"  hands  rewards  and  punifhments,  and 
"  power  enough  to  call  to  account  the 
"  proudeft  offender*  For  God  having,  by 
"  an  infeparable  connection,  joined  virtue 
"  and  public  happinefs  together,  and  made 
"  the  practice  thereof  neceffary  to  the  pre- 
"  fervation  of  fociety,  and  vilibly  beneficial 
"  to  all  with  whom  the  virtuous  man  has  to 
"  do ;  it  is  no  wonder  that  every  one  fhould 
"  not  only  allow,  but  recommend  and  mag- 
"  nify,  thofe  rules  to  others,  from  whofe  ob- 
tc  fervance  of  them  he  is  fure  to  reap  advan- 
"  tage  to  himfelf."  The  fame  author,  in. 
another  place,  roundly  aflerts,  that  to  aflc 
the  old  philofophers  why  they  thought  vir 
tue 
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tue  felf-rewarded,  and  eligible  on  its  own 
account,  was  the  fame  thing,  as  if  we  fhould 
demand  of  our  cotemporaries,  why  fome  of 
them  preferred  apples^  and  others  cheefe  : 
Whence  it  may  be  naturally  inferred,  that 
bethought  all  prepofleflions  for  virtue,  which 
were  not  derived  from  authority  or  utility, 
(the  loweft  motives  to  goodnefs  in  an 
Jteathen),  were  merely  constitutional,  and 
dependent  on  the  difference  of  organiza-* 
tion. 

TH  E  confufion  and  fallacy  of  his  reafoning 
proceeded  from  the  principles  whence  it  was 
deduced.  For  he  thought  that  thofe  who 
contended  for  innate  principles,  fuppofed 
our  nature,  at  its  firft  production,  poffeffed 
of  every  moral  fentiment  in  their  full  force, 
and  impreffed  with  diftinft  notions  of  all 
the  external  circumftances  in  which  thefe 
fentiments  were  defigned  to  operate.  Hence 
he  maintained,  that  if  practical  principles 
were  innate,  they  would  be  intuitive  and 
univerfal.  It  ought  however  to  be  confider- 
ed,  that  perceptions  of  the  congruity  or  dif- 
fonance  attending  virtue  or  vice,  are  very 
different  from  the  perfuafion  infpired  by 

felfr 
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felf-evident  truths.  A  fentimental  philofo- 
fopher  would  tell  him,  not  without  reafon, 
that  moral  principles  are  themfelves  intui 
tive,  but  their  proper  application  demands 
reafoning  and  inquiry.  Nor  does  their  want 
of  univerfality  difprove  their  exiftence.  For, 
as  Mr  Pope  emphatically  demands, 

If  black  and  white  blend,  foften,  and  unite 

Ten  thoufand  ways  ;  is  there  no  black  nor  white  ? 

NEITHER  let  it  be  urged,  that  fuch  in 
tricacies  as  involve  the  foundation  of  virtue, 
have  no  connexion  with  its  practice.  For, 
in  truth,  whoever  inquires  into  the  founda 
tion  of  moral  perceptions,  muft,  by  the  fame 
a6l,  explore  the  nature  of  thofe  perceptions, 
and  confequently  the  propriety  of  fuch  ac 
tions  as  flow  from  them. 

THUS  we  find  the  plaineft  dictates  of  na 
tural  religion,  thofe  which  are  moft  efTen- 
tial  to  the  regulation  of  life  and  manners, 
"  puzzled  in  mazes,  and  perplexed  with  er- 
"  rors."  The  revelation  of  JESUS,  far  from 
exploring  the  fource  of  virtuous  fentiments, 
prefuppofed  their  reality ;  and  its  teachers 

always 
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always  appealed  to  thefe  as  pre-exiftent  in 
the  mind  ;  by  which  their  hearers  were  ca 
pacitated  to  determine  the  propriety  of  thofe 
precepts  which  they  inculcated.  Such  then 
is  the  difference  between  natural  and  reveal 
ed  theology.  The  one,  by  fearching  into 
the  nature  of  fadts  already  eftablifhecl  upon, 
feeling  and  experience,  obfcures  their  very 
being,  and  debilitates  their  force ;  the  other, 
by  afluming  them  as  fixed  and  certain  prin 
ciples  of  acflion,  reftores  their  credibility, 
and  corroborates  their  influence. 

4> 

THAT  the  intricacies  which  have  hither 
to  engaged  our  attention,  both  in  theology 
and  morals,  are  not  the  mere  refult  of  mo 
dern  prejudices  ;  that  they  are  no  tempera-* 
ry  complaints,  occafioned  by  accidental  cir- 
cumftances,  but  coeval  with  reafon  itlelf; 
the  curious  may  be  fatisfied,  by  perufing 
Cicero  Defnibus,  and  De  natura  Deorutn.  So 
much  then  for  the  practical  difficulties  of 
natural  religion.  I  believe  we  may  fairly 
challenge  fophiftry  and  fcepticifm,  with 
all  their  fubtility  and  malice,  either  to  point 
out  the  fame  number,  or  condefcend  upon 
any  one  fo  formidable  in  the  preceptive  part 

'  of 
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of  the  Chriftian  fcheme,  which  is  not  com 
mon  to  every  theological  fyftem,  deducing 
its  origin  and  authority  from  one  fupremely 
powerful,  wife,  and  good  Being;  or  from 
the  powers,  relations,  and  circumftances  of 
human  nature. 

SHOULD  it  be  demanded,  how  beings, 
whofe  actions  are  predetermined,  can  be 
found  accountable  ?  we  might  refer  the 
querift  to  the  Stoics  for  folution,  who  were 
as  abfolute  predeftinarians  as  the  moft  rigid 
Calvinift  :  nor  is  the  Chriftian  obliged  to 
offer  any  other  anfwer  than  what  might  be 
expedled  from  a  difciple  of  Xeno.  It  is  ef- 
fential  to  a  being  endued  with  the  powers 
of  reafon  and  volition,  that  he  fliould  be 
determined  by  motives.  Prepollent  good, 
whether  real  or  fuppofititious,  muft,  by  its 
very  nature,  command  our  choice,  even  in 
dependent  of  the  divine  decree.  No  prede 
termination  of  Heaven  influences  the  will, 
otherwife  than  by  the  arrangement  and  ap 
plication  of  motives.  Thus  all  the  facul 
ties  effential  to  our  nature  may  operate  with 
full  freedom  ;  and  thus  all  the  praife  which 
it  would  have  merited,  all  the  blame  which 
M  m  it 
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it  would  have  incurred  in  fimilar  circunv 
ftances,  antecedent  to  the  divine  decrees, 
will  be  found  its  juft  portion,  as  they  are  the 
genuine  refults  of  its  condudl.  Predeftina- 
tion,  however,  is  not  equally  admitted  by  all 
feels  of  Chriftians.  The  determinations  of 
God  do  not  infallibly  neceflitate  the  bad  to 
be  happy,  or  the  good  to  be  miferable  ;  for, 
in  the  plan  of  providence,  caufes  are  no  lef? 
jieceflary  than  effecfts,  and  he  whq  is  f^ted 
to  inifery,  muft  incur  it  by  guilt. 

SHOULD  it  be  objected,  That  the  Chriftian 
precepts  exacft  a  perfection  of  which  we  are 
incapable  ;  let  it  be  remembered,  that  every 
ftandard  of  moral  redtitude  which  can  be 
truly  ufeful  to  a  progreffive  agent,  muft  be 
fuperior  to  his  attainments  at  ^ny  given  pe 
riod.  For  fhould  he  reach  or  even  approach 
it,  his  faculties  ceafe  to  afpire,  becaufe  they 
have  either  no  more  improvement  to  hope, 
or  too  little  to  excite  his  ambition.  In  the 
fine  arts,  the  cafe  is  ftriclly  parallel ;  and 
we  may  be  absolutely  certain,  that,  if  the 
moil  eminent  mafcers  had  been  as  fuccefsful 
in  their  performances  as  their  own  ideas  of 
perfection  required,  we  never  ihould  have 

feen 
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feen  the  arts,  of  which  they  were  enamoured, 
arrive  at  that  degree  of  excellence,  to  which 
fuperior  genius,  and  a  happy  concurrence  of 
external  circumftances,  conducted  them.  Be- 
fides,  if  perfections  unattainable  by  man  are 
exacted,  fupernatural  affiflaiices  are  alfo  pro- 
mi  fed.  Frailty  and  weaknefs  are  favoured 
with  all  proper  allowances  ;  fincere  inten 
tions,  and  faithful,  though  imperfect  obe 
dience,  are  accepted. 


more:  If  our  adverfaries  mould 
urge,  that  the  injunctions  of  Chriftianity  are 
harm,  if  not  impracticable,  becaufe  they 
check  the  ftrongeft  impulfes  and  warmed 
wifhes  of  nature  ;  let  fuch  reflect,  that  no 
violence  is  offered  to  nature  in  a  refined  and 
redlified  ftate.  Chriftianity  eradicates  no 
principles  of  adlion,  infpired  and  approved 
by  the  Author  of  our  nature  ;  it  only  mor 
tifies  the  redundancies,  and  reftrains  the  lu 
xuriance  of  innocent  defire;  whilft  it  ex- 
tinguifhes  the  fervour,  and  obliterates  the 
ftains  of  vice.  But  will  any  perfon  contend, 
that  vice  is  happy  in  its  fruition,  and  pro- 
fperous  in  its  ifliie,  though  Chriftianity  had 
never  been  known?  Surely  the  paths  of 
M  m  2 
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guilt,  by  an  eternal  and  irreverfible  necefli- 
ty,  lead  to  perdition.  Nor  does  the  Almigh 
ty  fave  the  criminal,  without  reforming  the 
degeneracy.  In  a  word,  Chriftianity  im- 
pofes  no  reftraint  upon  our  inclinations,  but 
fuch  as  may  qualify  us  to  afcertain  the  va 
lue  of  objects,  to  weigh  the  confequences  of 
things,  and  to  preferve  the  native  dignity 
and  purity  of  the  foul. 

IT  has  been  aflerted,  with  fome  degree  of 
triumph,  that  neither  our  Saviour  nor  his 
apoftles  inculcate  friendflaip  as  a  Cliriftiaii 
duty.  The  original  author  of  this  objection 
did  not  perhaps  intend  that  it  fhould  be  ufed 
to  the  difadvantage  of  religion.  In  him  it 
was  no  more  than  a  farcaftic  digreffion,  to 
punifh  the  clerical  fpite  and  arrogance  which 
at  that  time  were  the  plague  and  reproach 
of  the  Epifcopal  church.  But  others  of  more 
ill-nature,  and  lefs  penetration,  took  the 
hint,  and  propofed  it  as  a  formal  argument 
againft  Chriftianity ;  which  fucceeding  di 
vines  rendered  (till  more  important  and  for 
midable,  by  their  anfwers.  Thus  when  the 
feeds  of  difcord  are  kindled  amongft  coach 
men  and  porters,  if  fuperior  ranks  fhould 

catch 
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catch  the  flame,  and  engage  in  the  quarrel, 
the  folly  of  the  city  immediately  ferments ; 
the  war  becomes  general;  peers  and  lac 
queys,  beaux  and  chimney-fweepers,  grap 
ple  in  the  univerfal  tumult,  and  all  the 
chaos  of  human  brutality  roars.  In  effecft, 
if  example  be  more  attra&ive.than  precept, 
the  peculiar  tendernefs  and  intimacy  which 
appears  between  JESUS  and  the  beloved 
difciple,  is  a  motive  to  friendfhip  beyond 
the  force  of  injunction, — : — It  merits  regard, 
that,  in  every  moral  inftitution,  thofe  virtues 
which  appear  to  the  mind  with  a  particular 
luftre  derived  from  their  own  free,  gene 
rous,  and  voluntary  nature,  ought  to  be 
treated  with  fuperior  tendernefs  and  digni 
ty  ;  and  will  be  more  effectually  diffufed  by 
perfuafion  and  example,  than  inforced  by 
authority.  Amongft  the  more  mining  vir 
tues,  we  may  juftly  reckon  friendfhip.  It 
naturally  arifes  from  the  conftitution  of  a 
focial  creature  ;  but  the  objedls  of  its  union, 
the  degrees  and  permanency  of  its  ardour,  the 
vigour  and  feafons  of  its  operation,  are  mat 
ters  of  free  choice,  and  not  to  be  determined 
by  any  authority,  either  human  or  divine. 
Hence  its  effential  character  is  delicacy ;  and 

whatever 
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whatever  conftrains  its  liberty,  exterminates 

its  being. Let   us   remark,    with    what 

Godlike  benignity  our  Saviour  recommends 
the  fpirit  of  univerfal  charity  to  his  follow 
ers.  He  does  not  affume  the  magiflerial 
air,  the  voice  of  thunder,  or  the  rod  of  iron, 
to  threaten  them  with  eternal  fire  and  brim- 
ftone,  as  the  punrfhment  of  mifanthropy: 
"  But  again,  (fays  he),  a  new  command- 
"  ment  I  give  unto  you,  That  ye  love  one 
c<  another  as  I  have  loved  you ;  for  fo  fhall 
"  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  difciples." 
When  fentiments  like  thefe  are  enjoined, 
and  feledled  as  the  charadteriftic  of  a  reli 
gion  ;  when,  by  facred  inftitution,  benevo 
lence  takes  full  pofTeffion  of  the  foul,  can 
we  imagine  that  friendship  will  not  be  a- 
mongft  the  favourites  of  her  lovely  retinue  ? 
On  the  contrary,  is  there  not  fome  danger, 
that  a  mind  conftantly  inured  to  exertions 
and  offices  of  tendernefs,  may  concenter  all 
its  foft  affe&ions  in  one  object,  and  thus  not 
only  lofe  the  compreheniive  pleafure  arifing 
from  univerfal  beneficence,  butcircamfcribe 
that  utility,  which  might  have  diffufed  its 
influence  through  diftant  periods  and  exten- 
five  nations,  to  one  fingle  individual  ? 

IT 
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IT  has  likewife  been  faid,  that  rewards 
and  punifhments  are  principles  too  fordid 
and  illiberal  to  influence  a  moral  agent.  Vir 
tue,  according  to  thefe  refined  fages,  muft  ei 
ther  be  loved  for  her  own  charms,  or  not  at 
all.  The  paflion  which  fhe  infpires  is  free, 
fpontaneous,  difinterefted. — Alas  !  how  little 
are  thefe  Gentlemen  acquainted  with  com 
mon  life  f  How  little  do  they  cqnfider,  that 
the  croud  of  mankind,  engaged  in  external 
purfuits,  and  attentive  to  the  voice  of  exi 
gence  alone,  are  fcarcely  fufceptible  of  that 
immaterial  grace  and  beauty,  which  attracts 
the  eyes  of  indolent  contemplation  upon  re 
gular  affections,  amiable  difpofitions,  or 
propriety  of  action  ?  If  the  labourer  and  me 
chanic  have  any  inward  determinations  to 
virtue,  without  culture,  without  indulgence, 
without  light,  they  can  only  operate  in  par 
ticular  circumftances,  by  fudden  fits  ;  they 
extend  not  to  all  the  virtues,  but  are  only 
impulfes  directed  upon  fome  one.  If  they 
admire  a  character,  its  vices  and  infirmities 
are  generally  gilded  and  fanctified  by  its  a- 
miable  qualities,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
both  are  equally  recommended  to  imitation. 
HQW  far  thefe  faint  impreiTions,  thefe  in^ 

diftinctj 
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diftindt,  though  lovely  and  necefTary  preju 
dices,  can  be  principles  of  adlion  ;  whether 
they  are  vigorous  and  fteady  enough  to  re 
gulate  life  and  manners,  to  wield  the  hu 
man  machine  with  fufficient  energy  and  un 
erring  redlitude  ;  let  the  philofopher  judge. 
We  forget  that  the  very  nature  of  a  pro- 
greffive  being  implies  gradations.  If  the 
bed  and  wifeft  of  men  have  not,  even  to 
this  moment,  afcertained  the  abfolute  crite 
rion  of  virtue  and  vice  by  all  their  refearch- 
es  ;  how  little  reafon  have  we  to  expedl  that 
the  conftant  labourer,  whofe  incefTant  toil 
for  the  fubiiftence  of  himfelf  and  his  de 
pendents  fcarcely  permits  him  the  neceffary 
hours  of  relaxation,  who  never  beftowed  a 
thought  on  .  his  own  internal  ceconomy, 
Ihould  be  very  intelligent  in  the  theory  of 
morals  ?  Neither  is  it  fo  practicable  as  the 
penfive  fage  may  think,  to  initiate  a  mind, 
wholly  engrofled  by  its  own  wants  and  in- 
conveniencies,  in  the  principles  of  difinter- 
efled  virtue.  The  ligatures  that  bind  hu 
man  fociety,  are  too  fubtile  for  faculties  im- 
merfed  in  fenfe  and  matter  to  perceive,  un- 
lefs  the  affedlions  connected  with  them  be 
fufficiently  ftrong  to  force  the  mind  out  of 

itfelf, 
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itfelf,  and  extort  its  attention.      And  as  the 
talk  of  procuring  and  afcertaining  private 
utility  is  found  difficult,  fo  much  more  re 
luctant  will  men  appear  to  engage   in  any 
public  caufe.     This  is  not  mere  conjecflure, 
but  hypothecs  confirmed  and  fupported  by 
experience.     It  is  therefore  one  of  the  wifefl 
and  kindefl  inftitutions  of  providence,  that 
legiflative  authority  fhould  give  fancftion  to 
the  dictates  of  virtue ;  fince  the  language  of 
rewards  and  punifhments  will  be  univerfally 
underflood,  and  uniform  in  its  operations, 
when  the  mind  is  lefs  fenfible  to  thofe  plea- 
fing  emotions  which  are  infpired  by  regu 
larity  of  character,  refinement  of  difpofitions, 
or  propriety  of  conducSt.      Dijcite  jujlhiam 
moniti,  et  non  temnere  Divos,  is  a  call  fo  loud 
and  ftriking,  that  it  muft  controul  the  blind- 
eft  inftimfts,  and  mod  violent   propenfities 
of  the  mind,  till  cafual  perceptions  of  inter 
nal  beauty,  and  repeated  experiments  of  the 
pernicious  confequences  attending  vice,  pro 
duce  and  confirm  falutary  habits.    Then  in 
deed  will  be  the  period,  when  virtue  becomes 
eligible  for  her  own  fake,  and  when  perfect 
love  extinguiihes  all  fear, 

N  n  LOUDLY 
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LOUDLY  have  the  opponents  of  revelation 
exclaimed,  that  the  Chriitian  religion  ener^ 
vates  the  obligations  of  morality,  by  reject 
ing  the  claims  of  human  merit,  by  exhibit 
ing  a  full  and  perfect  attonement  for  all 
crimes,  and  by  denying  that  good  works  are 
efTential  to  falvation.  But  though  a  Chriftian 
•will  not  admit  that  man  can  merit  any 
thing  from  his  Creator,  he  is  far  from  de 
nying,  that  there  are  different  degrees  of 

worth  and  excellence  in  human  characters. 

i 

Nor  does  the  righteoufnefs  of  a  Saviour  im 
ply  any  difpenfation  from  the  eternal  and 
immutable  obligations  to  virtue,  but  rather 
enhances  their  force,  by  {hewing  the  dread 
ful  effects  of  their  violation,  and  by  render 
ing  the  infinite  love  and  grace  of  their  di 
vine  Author  more  confpicuous.  Nor  is  the 
iieceflity  of  good  works,  when  confidered  as 
means  of  falvation,  denied.  But  to  fuppofe 
them  conditions,  by  which  God  is  obliged 
to  beftow  eternal  life,  is  abfurd  even  to  rea- 
fon  and  the  light  of  nature.  For  where  is 
the  inviolable  contrail,  either  tacit  or  ex-* 
preffed,  which  can  bind  a  lawgiver  to  ren 
der  his  fubje&s  happy  independent  of  their 
own  coadud?  And  fmce  none  can  urge  the 

claim 
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claim  of  perfedl  recftitude,  neither  can  any 
one   plead  his  right  to  felicity  acquired  by 
good  works.      But  as   the    acquifition   and 
practice  of  any  art  are  neceffary  to  the  ac- 
complifhment  of  its  end  ;  fo  are  virtuous  ha 
bits  and  difpofitions  neceffary  to  the  fruition 
of  a<5live,   focial,  and  contemplative  good. 
Now  if  the  happinefs  of  heaven  be  fuitable 
to  the  nobleft  faculties,  the  moil  refined  and 
permanent   affections  of  our  nature,   as   at 
prefent  conftituted ;    if  the  torments  of  hell, 
as  delineated  in  the  Chriftian  fc-heme,  be  di-* 
re&ly    oppofite   and  difagreeable   to  them, 
then  furely  the  cultivation  of  our  a<5tive,  ra 
tional,  and  focial  powers  muft  be  neceffary 
to  capacitate  them  for  a  happinefs  proper  to 
their  nature,    and  proportioned  to  their  de^ 
grees  of  perfection.    Thus,  in  ancient  times, 
when    public    rewards    were    decreed    for 
ftrength   and  agility,   the  athletic    did  not 
obtain  his  garland,  merely  as  a  token  of  for 
tuitous  victory,  but  as  a  public  declaration, 
that  he  actually  poffeffed  thofe  qualities  and 
acquifitions   by    which    the    conqueft    was 
gained.     "  What  fliall  we  fay  then  ?   fliall 
5  we  continue   in  fin,    that  grace  may  a- 
"  bound  ?    God  forbid :   how  ihall  we   that 
N  n  2  "  are 
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"  are  dead  to  fin,  live  any*  longer  there- 
8  in?  Know  ye  not,  that  fo  many  of  us  as 
"  were  baptized  into  JESUS  CHRIST,  were 
"  baptized  into  his  death?  Therefore  we 
"  are  buried  with  him  by  baptifm  into 
"  death:  that  like  as  CHRIST  was  rai- 
"  fed  up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the 
"  Father,  even  fo  we  alfo  fhould  walk  in 
"  newnefs  of  life." 

THAT  paflive  difpofition,  that  prompti 
tude  to  forgive  injuries,  fo  warmly  recom 
mended  by  JESUS,  and  fo  faithfully  obferved 
by  his  earlier  difciples,  have  been  termed 
pu/illanimous,  if  not  impracticable.  Pride  and 
refentment  are  frequently  too  fierce  and 
impetuous  for  the  deliberate  counfels  of  pru 
dence,  or  the  gentle  though  perfuafive  dic 
tates  of  religion  and  humanity.  Nature, 
precipitant  and  vindictive  in  its  prefent 
ftate  of  depravity,  cannot  feparate  the  idea 
of  glory  from  revenge,  nor  conceive  victory, 
but  in  the  mifery  or  extirpation  of  its  ene 
mies. Thefe  fentiments  however  differ  no 

lefs  from  true  magnanimity,    and    genuine 
heroifm,    than  light  from  darknefs.     It  is 
an  infallible  and  conftant   leflbn  of  expe 
rience. 
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rience,  that  revengeful  characters  only  ren 
der  themfelves  more  obvious  to  infult  and 
provocation,    as   they  are  more   frequently 
and  confpicuoufly  exerted.    Senfibility  to  e- 
very  flight  affront,   or  cafual  injury,   con- 
fumes  the  heart,  and  torments  the  foul  with 
bitternefs;    it  blafts  every  focial  difpofition, 
interrupts    the   circulation  of  kind    offices, 
kindles    hell  in  the  bofom  before  its  time, 
and  involves  its  votaries  in  premature  dam 
nation.     It  is  befides  juflly  interpreted  as  a 
declaration  of  war  againft  the  human  fpe- 
cies,    oppreffed    with  continual   hoftilities, 
branded  with  eternal  and  univerfal  detefta- 
tion.     Cicero  forbids  all  wrathful  vindica 
tion  of  injuries,  becaufe  it  is  impoflible  for 
anger  to  adapt  or  proportion  punifhments 
to  crimes,   and  feems  to  wim  thefe  corrofive 
paffions  never  exerted  in  the  retaliation  of 
wrongs.     But   having  already  declared  my 
fentiments  concerning  thofe  falutary  prohi 
bitions  of  our  Saviour,   which  reftrain  the 
vindictive    paffions,   I  mall   only  refer  the 
reader    to     thofe    obfervations     which     he 
will  find  in  a  difcourfe  concerning  the  obli 
gation  and  degrees  of  benevolence. 


IT 
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IT  ought  not  to  deduce  from  the  value, 
nor  to  diminifli  the  votaries  of  the  Chriftian 
fcheme,  that  its  external  rites  are  fewer, 
flmpler,  and  more  Cgnificant  than  thofe  of 
any  other  inftitution  under  heaven.  But  in 
vindication  of  pure  and  divine  truths,  it 
mufl  be  obferved,  that  the  followers  of  JE 
SUS  are  by  no  means  anfwerable  for  the 
grofs  figments  and  legendary  notions,  which 
politics  and  fuperftition  have  introduced  into 
faith  and  practice.  It  would  be  diihoneft 
and  unhandfome  to  reproach  primitive  Stoi- 
cifm  with  that  abfurd  and  ridiculous  apathy, 
fo  warmly  inculcated  by  its  modern  fecfta- 
ries.  Nor  can  we  impute  to  Epicurus  that 
grofs  and  boundlefs  fenfuality  which  was 
afterwards  the  darling  tenet  of  his  fchool. 
Whilft  the  foul  of  man,  however  immortal 
and  independent  in  its  nature,  is  clothed 
with  material  organs,  it  can  only  receive 
and  communicate  its  ideas  by  fenfible  figns 
and  impreffions.  The  difpoficions  of  the 
heart,  and  the  principles  of  the  underftand- 
ing,  are  perceived  by  God,  without  the  in- 
terpolition  of  any  medium.  Yet  there  are 
certain  exertions  and  attitudes  occasioned  in 
the  foul  by  involuntary  motion,  when  affedt- 

ed 
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ed  with  the  confcioufnefs  of  a  prefence  fo 
auguft  and  venerable,  as  the  fovereign  Crea 
tor  and  univerfal  Mover  of  things.  Thefe 
external  appearances,  if  expreffive  and  na 
tural,  not  only  heighten  and  increafe  the 
ardour  from  whence  they  flow,  but  alfo  ex 
cite  fimilar  feelings  in  every  fufceptible 
heart.  Hence  the  origin  of  private  and 
public  devotion ;  hence  the  ardent  gaze  and 
elevated  mein  of  celeftial  love;  hence  the 
dejedled  look  and  diffident  air  of  penitence; 
hence  the  plaintive  expoftulations  of  tender 
grief,  beneath  the  preffure  of  affli&ion  ; 
hence  the  pathetic  importunities  of  painful 
indigence  ;  hence  the  confcious  blufh,  the 
difconcerted  behaviour,  of  felf-conv idled 
guilt ;  and  hence  admiration  lifts  its  hands 
and  eyes  to  heaven,  whilft  darting  fear,  with 
broken  accents,  in  fhort  and  abrupt  ejacula 
tions,  deprecates  impending  calamity.  Thefe 
unpremeditated  efforts  of  nature,  in  commu 
nicating  her  emotions  to  that  fupreme  and 
invifible  Being  on  whom  me  depends,  are 
fuch  convincing  proofs  of  an  original  pro- 
penfity  to  devotion,  that  all  the  ancient  law 
givers  confidered  divine  wormip  as  an  eflen- 
tial  part  of  their  difcipline. 

AFTER 
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AETER  vice  and  ignorance  had  difguifed 
the  fimple  and  genuine  charms  of  religion 
with  external  trappings,    then  was  the  ido 
latry  of  Egypt  imported  into  Greece,  and 
there  re-modelled  by  priefts  and  poets  ac 
cording  to  the  genius  of  the  country.     Nu- 
ma   Pompilius,   authorifed  by  a  pretended 
intercourfe  with  Egeria  goddefs  of  health, 
whom,    in  the  fpirit  of  modern  gallantry, 
{he  admitted  to  no&urnal  affignations,  di- 
gefted  all  the  fuperftitions  of  Etruria  into  a 
fyflem;    and  abundantly  fupplied   the  Ro 
man  creed  with  fables,  omens,  and  augu 
ries,   which  were  afterwards  judicioufly  fe- 
ledled   and   tranfplanted   into   the   catholic 
faith,  for  fecular  ends,  by  the  infallible  fub- 
flitute  of  St  Peter.     But    amongft   all  the 
Heathen  or  Chriftian  mythologifts,  who  e- 
ftabliftied  arbitrary  modes  of  faith  and  dif- 
cipline,  fome  dangerous  extreme  was  always 
adopted.     Religion  was  either  fo  wretchedly 
disfigured  with  apparatus  anddrefs,  that  {he 
could  no  longer  be  known ;  or  fo  abfolutely 
diverted  of  all  form  and  appearance,  fo  re 
fined  and  fpiritualized,    that  {he  entirely  e- 
luded  the  grofs  apprehenlion  of  vulgar  ca 
pacity.     But  the  firft  of  thefe  errors  being 

embraced 
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embraced  with  the  greateft  avidity  by  po 
pular  ignorance  and  fuperftition,  and  mod 
effedlually  calculated  to  promote  the  ends 
of  carnal  policy,  %  has  ever  obtained  the 
warmeft  and  moil  univerfal  receptioj}.  To 
efcape  this  danger,  and  yet  imprefs  incor 
porated  minds  with  a  fenfe  of  religion,  the 
divine  Wifdam  found  it  neceflfary,  whilft  it 
rejected  all  unnatural  and  fuperfluous  forms 
of  devotion,  to  retain  a  few  fimple  and  ex- 
preflive  rites,  by  which  might  be  fignified 
the  eternal  and  neceflary  dependence  of  man 
upon  God ;  his  various  and  indiflbluble  re- 
Jations  to  his  Creator,  Lawgiver,  Redeemer, 
and  Sandlifier ;  the  degenerate  ftate  of  his 
powers,  and  the  wonderful  method  of  their 
reftoration, 

THESE  confiderations  will  afford  us  a  na 
tural  and  fatisfadtory  account  of  fuch  out 
ward  obfervauces  as  are  required  by  the  beft 
and  wifeft  of  all  religions.  Hence  we  are 
commanded,  to  read  and  underfland  the 
fcriptures  ;  to  offer  God  the  warmeft  wifhes, 
and  mod  exalted  conceptions  of  the  rational 
foul  in  praifes ;  to  pour  forth  all  our  hearts 
before  him,  in  grateful  acknowledgments  of 
O  o  his 
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his  favours  ;  to  deprecate  his  wrath,  and  im 
plore  his  mercy,  in  prayer ;  to  be  publicly 
initiated  in  his  vifible  church,  by  wafhing 
•with  water,  in  the  name  of  the  FATHER, 
SON,  and  HOLY  GHOST;  a  rite  furprifingly 
emblematical  of  our  natural  depravity,  as  well 
as  the  neceffity  and  efficacy  of  grace  for  our 
purification :  and,  laftly,  hence  we  are  in- 
joined  to  declare  our  acquiefcence  in  the  a- 
tonement  of  JESUS  CHRIST,  and  our  adhe 
rence  to  his  dodlrines,  by  focially  partaking 
the  fymbols  of  his  complete  and  perfect 
facrifice.  A  full  detail,  and  minute  ex 
plication  of  all  the  practical  difficulties  in 
any  religion,  would  be  inconfiftent  with  our 
prefent  plan  ;  we  only  here  attempt  to 
fhow  how  impartial  inquiry  may  be  fatif- 
fed. 


SECTION     IV. 

THUS  far  we  have  travelled  a  long  jour 
ney,  through  paths  interrupted  by  frightful 
obftacles,  and  perplexed  with  inextricable 
mazes,  guided  with  ambiguous  and  deful- 
tory  light,  without  perceiving  where  our 

wandering 
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wandering  fteps  might  find  ultimate  reft* 
Bur  lo !  the  gloom  is  gradually  difpelled; 
the  whole  horizon  glows  with  a  more  vivid 
and  diffufive  fplendour ;  objects  before  but 
dimly  feen,  relume  their  form  and  colour, 
and  all  the  variegated  fcene  of  intellectual 
beauty  and  order  ihines  difplayed.  Already 
we  approach  the  celeftial  world  j  it  is  un 
created  day  !  it  is  God  himfelf,  whofe  di£- 
tant  glory  flames  on  the  foul  with  ftronger 
and  more  enlivening  effulgence,  as  me  e- 
merges  from  guilt  and  ignorance^  and  ani 
mates  her  progrefs  to  perfection. 

WE  have  formerly  propofed  the  difficul 
ties  which  occur  in  natural  religion  ;  we 
have  confidered  the  evidences  that  recom 
mend  the  Chriftian  doctrine  to  our  under- 
ftandings  ;  we  have  revolved  the  intricacies 
in  which  thofe  difpenfations  are  wrapt:  from 
whence  it  appears,  that  the  myfteries  con 
tained  in  the  gofpel  are  at  leaft  equally  in 
telligible,  and  lefs  numerous,  than  thofe 
which  arife  from  the  theology  of  unaffifted 
reafon.  It  remains  to  {how,  That  the  con- 
folations  derived  from  natural  religion,  are 
not  only  more  clearly  difcovered  and  au- 
O  o  2  thenticated 
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thenticated  by  revelation ;  but  others  more 
glorious  and  fublime,  which  reafon  could 
never  inveftigate,  fhine  confpicuous  in  the 
evangelical  difpenfation. 

IN  the  times  of  Greece  and  Rome,  when 
philofophy  flione  in  her  meridian  fplendour, 
ftill  the  inexplicable  poflure  of  human  af 
fairs  wrapt  all  her  luftre  in  baneful  and 
portentous  darknefs.  Oft  had  the  anxious 
fage  beheld  with  fad  fufpence,  and  mute  re 
gard,  the  cruel  infolence,  the  wanton  and  li 
centious  triumphs  of  vice.  Oft  had  he  view 
ed  with  filent,  yet  with  forrowful  aftoniih- 
ment,  the  fierce  repulfes,  the  fatal  difcom- 
fitures  of  modeft  virtue.  Wounded  even  to 
the  depth  of  his  foul  with  thefe  incongruous 
appearances,  he  racked  his  mind  to  find  their 
latent  caufe,  with  unavailing  efforts.  In  one 
place,  he  might  obferve  the  patriot's  wifdom 
and  public  zeal,  vainly  ftruggling  with  fel- 
fiihnefs  and  luxury,  to  diffufe  and  eftablifh 
their  falutary  fchemes  :  in  another,  Partiality 
conftituted  by  general  fuffrage  the  fole  arbi- 
trefs  of  merit,  from  whofe  determination 
there  was  no  appeal.  In  one  region,  livid 
Peflilence  tinged  the  burning  atmofphere 

with 
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with  death,  invifible  Deftrudlion  ftalked  at 
large  through  the  wide  expanfe  of  heaven, 
and  all  the  fluid  element  was  impregnated 
with  poifon ;  nor  flopped  the  dire  Conta 
gion  to  examine  what  dreadful  confequences 
his  havock  might  produce,  but  aimed  his 
undifcriminating  {hafts  with  equal  rage  at 
guilt  or  innocence:  in  another,  Ambition 
fired  the  breafts  of  kings  with  wrath,  or 
fanned  the  flames  of  inteftine  fedition.  Hot 
from  burning  hell,  grim  Difcord  iffued  forth 
to  open  day,  transfufing  from  bofom  to  bo- 
fom  all  the  vengeance  of  her  native  abode. 
War,  horrid  War,  the  curfe  of  life,  and  re 
proach  of  nature,  contracted  his  angry 
brow,  fermented  nations  with  his  brazen 
voice,  and  flafhed  deftrudlion  from  his  roll 
ing  eyes,  that  never  gaze  with  pleafure  but 
on  blood  and  carnage:  before  him,  inexo 
rable  fury  and  precipitant  revenge;  behind 
him,  all  the  kindred  fentiments  of  nature, 
and  all  the  focial  virtues,  attended  with  po 
verty,  confufion,  and  defpair,  pierced  the 
vault  of  heaven  with  unavailing  cries,  and 
wept  fuch  tears  as  flow  from  irreverfible  dif- 
trefs.  Here  Virtue  periflied  by  the  frown  of 
defpotifm  5  there,  led  a  victim  to  popular 

prejudice. 
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prejudice,  flie  breathed  her  laft,  in  cruel, 
yet  protradled  torments,  purfued  by  infults 
and  execrations,  which  me  neither  merited 
nor  provoked.  But  though  language  could 
outftrip  the  career  of  time,  and  number  all 
its  moments  by  difcriptions,  in  vain  mould 
we  attempt  the  various  and  complicated  ills, 
that,  like  infatiable  harpies,  riot  on  the 
comforts  of  public  life. 

WHEN  the  philofopher  explored  the  calm 
domeftic  fcene  in  hopes  of  confolation,  how 
miferably  was  he  ftill  deceived  ?  Alas !  the 
little  world  is  a  mere  epitome  of  the  great. 
The  feeds  of  mifchief  and  misfortune  are  e- 
qually  diffufed  through  human  nature.  In 
fidelity,  or  diverfity  of  interefts,  blafled  eve 
ry  conjugal  endearment.  Fa<5lion  breathed 
through  families  her  venom,  that  mocked 
the  force  of  antidote.  Here  parental  ten- 
dernefs  mourned  the  premature  deftiny  of 
its  darling  offspring :  there  widowed  worth 
and  beauty,  incumbent  over  the  tomb  of  all 
its  happinefs,  deplores  the  eternal  abfence 
of  its  deareft  good ;  nor  feels  a  wifh,  but  to 
mingle  with  its  native  duft. 

AMIDST 
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AMIDST  the  conflicfl  of  elements,  the  dif- 
cord  of  paffions,  the  collifion  of  interefts,  the 
diflbnance  of  opinions,  the  wrecks  of  peace 
and  order  ;  where  can  the  attentive  fage  in- 
vefligate  the  hand  of  a  beneficent  providence  ? 
How  does  it  appear  that  man  is  the  care  of 
fuperior  Beings,  whilft  he  becomes  a  prey 
to  all  the  winds  of  heaven,  to  all  the  ftorms 
that  agitate  the  fea,  to  all  the  forked  light 
nings  of  the  fky  ?  Nor  is  he  only  deftined  to 
fuftain  the  war  of  elements  againft  him, 
however  unequal  to  the  mighty  conflicfl  ; 
the  howling  wood  pours  forth  her  hoftile 
multitudes,  and  every  ianguinary  inftincl 
burns  to  deftroy  him.  But  winds,  and  feas, 
and  forked  lightnings,  and  all  the  favage 
monfters  of  the  defert,  are  mild  and  gentle  e- 
nemies  compared  with  man  to  man.  Their 
violence  is  not  diredled  by  ill  intention  ; 
they  do  not  torture  with  deliberate  cruelty, 
nor  explore  the  means  of  aggravating  and 
protracting  pain  ;  they  plead  no  fraternal  ti 
tle  to  our  confidence,  that  they  may  leave  us 
difarmed  and  open  to  deftrudlion.  Man  a- 
lone  refines  and  improves  on  thefe  deteftable 
precedents  ;  it  is  his  diftinguifhing  preroga 
tive  to  referable,  and  even  to  emulate  the  fpi- 

rits 
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rits  beneath  in   their   own   execrable  pro 
vince. 

IMPRESSED  with  fuch  a  fad,  yet  obvious 
fpedlacle  of  nature,  will  not  the  contempla-" 
tive  inquirer  be  tempted  to  entertain  medi 
tations  like  thefe : 

"  FROM  what  fource  do  I  derive  this  con*- 
"  fcioug  being  ?  Who  was  it  that  placed  me 
"  in  my  prefent  circumftances  ?  For  what 
"  end  have  I  been  produced?  I  find  myfelf 
"  no  indifferent  fpedlator  of  nature.  There 
"  are  fome  flates  and  objedls  towards  which 
<c  I  tend  with  indefatigable  propensity,  as  to 
"  myfupremegood ;  and  others,  from  which 
"  I  fly  with  inextinguiihable  averfion,  as 
"  from  ultimate  evil.  It  is  indeed  certain, 
"  that  I  can  only  feel  pain  or  pleafure  from  my 
"  own  perceptions  and  ideas.  But  from  this 
'  it  will  not  follow,  that  happinefs  or  mifery 
ci  are  always  in  my  power.  For  fuch  is  the 
"  connexion  eftablifhed  by  nature  between 
"  my  own  exiftence  and  the  objects  which 
"  furround  it,  that  fome  by  their  prefence 
"  neceflarily  excite  pleafing,  and  others 
"  painful  fenfations.  Thefe  become  fources 

of 
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1  of  defire  or  abhorrence  according  to  their 
nature ;  and  as   the  mind  is  varioufly  af- 

c  fe^fted  by  either  of  thefe  fituations,  the 
"  ftate  in  which  flie  then  perceives  herfelf 
"  likewife  becomes  either  a  fubjeft  of  choice 

c  or  rejection.     It  is  not   fufficient  to   fay, 

'  that  a  number  of  thefe   connexions,    by 

*  which  objedls  give  me  pain  or  pleafure, 
"  may  be  artificial,  and  owe  their  being  to 
"  wrong  aiTociations  of  ideas,  to  falfe  opi- 

'  nions,  or  to  fome  other  accidental  caufe. 
"  Still  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  the  greateft 

'  number  of  agreeable  or  difagreeable  fenfa*- 
"  tions,  are  founded  in  the  real  nature  of 
"  things.  Nay  even  the  artificial,  or,  if 
"  you  pleafe,  the  arbitrary  fources  of  de- 
"  light  and  mifery,  of  which  you  fpeak,  are 
"  not  without  their  caufes,  which,  though 
**  mutable  in  themfelves,  and  inconftant  iu 
'*  their  effects,  are  yet  iiecefTary  in  their  in- 
"  fluence  and  operations  on  my  mind,  till 
"  their  force  be  counteracted  or  deftroyed 
"  by  fome  fuperior  efficient,  I  know  that 
"  corporeal  impreflions  vary  in  their  degree 
"  of  poignancy,  according  to  the  clifFerent 
"  ftates  and  habits  of  my  organs  ;  but  from 
*fc  this  it  will  by  no  means  be  conclufive, 
P  p  "  that 
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11  that  they  are  either  capable  of  change  or 
ci  annihilation.  Experience  convinces  me, 
11  that,  in  myfelf,  through  all  their  moft 
"  extravagant  varieties,  they  are  fixed  and 
"  uniform.  The  intention  of  nature  in 
"  producing  adive  beings,  is  an  irrefraga- 
"  ble  argument,  that  fhe  likewife  defigned 
"  them  to  exert  the  powers  of  choice.  And 
"  what  is  choice,  but  the  ultimate  determi-* 
"  nation  of  my  confcious  and  deliberative 
"  faculties  towards  fuch  things  as  are,  or 
"  feem  agreeable  ?  Since  then  I  am  a  part 
"  of  a  more  extenfive  fyftem,  and  by  this 
"  union  ultimately  concerned  in  its  order 
"  and  welfare ;  can  I  poflibly  furvey  its  re- 
"  volutions  with  infenfibility  ? 

"  IT  is  plain,  that  I  myfelf,  and  every 
"  thing  around  me,  have  relations  and  ten- 
"  dencies  beyond  our  own  exiflence  ;  and 
"  do  not  terminate  in  ourfelves,  but  in  that 
"  whole  of  which  we  are  parts.  It  is  like- 
"  wife  clear  from  intuitive  and  conftant  per- 
"  ception,  that  there  is  fomething  in  me 
"  which  diftinguifhes  me  from  every  other 
"  being,  and  conftitutes  me  what  I  am.  Nor 
*'  can  I  forbear  to  reafon  by  analogy  from 

"  myfelf 
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"  myfelf  to  every  thing  elfe  around  me,  and 
"  conclude,  that  as  they  are  likewife  indi- 
"  viduals,  there  muft  be  fome  eflential  caufe 
"  of  their  diftindt ion.  Can  therefore  parti- 
"  cular  beings  have  their  conftituent  princi- 

5  pies,  whilft  the  whole  fyftem  from  which 
"  they  flow,  and  in  which  they  terminate, 
11  has  none  at  all?  Is  there  no  univerfal 

c  Genius,  no  facred  Superintendant  of  na- 
"  ture,  whofe  care  and  delight  is  to  fuftain, 
"  to  nourifh,  to  preferve  her  ample  frame  ? 

"  Ac  A  i  N  :  I  feel  that  the  principle,  what- 
"  ever  it  is,  by  which  I  am  preferved  and 
"  animated,  is  neceffarily  determined  to 
5  promote  the  good  and  order  of  that  fubor- 
"  dinate  fyftem  over  which  it  prefides  ;  and 
"  though  obnoxious  to  error  and  miftake, 
"  yet  never  can  be  the  defigning  or  volunta- 
"  ry  caufe  of  its  own  evil.  Muft  I  not  then, 
"  by  parity  of  reafon,  transfer  the  fame  im- 
"  mutable  principle  of  adlion  to  that  Being, 
;  whofe  energy  fuftains  and  actuates,  whofe 
"  prefence  pervades  and  circumfcribes, 
"  whofe  wifdom  informs  and  regulates  the 
"  whole  ?  If  fo,  then  as,  in  the  human  in- 
w  dividual  fyftem,  there  is  a  commumca^ 
P  p  2  "  tion 
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"  tion  or  intelligence  from  every  part  to  the 

;  whole,  and  reciprocally  from  the  whole  to 

"  its  parts  ;    thus,  in  the  great  and  univer- 

"  fal  frame,   it  is  natural  to  fuppofe   that, 

"  from  the  fame  common  intereft,  the  fame 

"  internal  perceptions,    the  fame  inviolable 

"  fympathy,    an    intercourfe   of  the   fame 

"  kind,  fhould  refult. 


TELL  me  then,  thou  almighty 
"  cer,  and  wife  Superintendant  of  the 
"  cious  all!  whence  thofe  irreconcileable 
"  appearances,  that  rapid  fucceffion  of  vicif- 
"  fitudes,  thofe  eternal  hoftilities  in  nature? 
"  Thou  haft  formed  us  with  defires  and  ca- 
"  pacities  of  pleafure  from  things  extrinfic 
to  our  being ;  thou  haft  alfo  expanded 
fources  whence  we  may  derive  it.  But 
why  are  not  thefe  treafures  equally  accef- 
"  fible  to  all  thy  intelligent  offspring?  Why 
"  are  fome  overwhelmed  by  their  intempe- 
"  rate  effufion;  wrhilft  others,  denied  that 
"  happy  exuberance}  can  neither  force,  nor 
"  importune  one  dear  ineftimable  drop  for 
"  the  refreihment  of  laffitude  and  affliction? 
"  why  are  they,  fo  uncertain  in  their  ebbs 
"  and  flows,  that  he  who  at  this  moment 

"  imbibe* 
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"  imbibes  the  full  colle&ed  dream,  may  be 
"  deftined  the  next  to  pant  and  burn  with 
"  inextinguifhable  thirft  ?  Why  fliould  they 
"  fly  from  the  lips  of  unaffuming  merit, 
"  whilft  hardy  and  fuccefsful  vice,  inebri- 
"  ated  with  their  fwelling  current,  drinks  e- 
"  ven  to  dull  fatiety  ? 

"  IF  it  be  true,  as  fome  wife  men  have 
"  taught,  that  thefe  inferior  attachments 
"  are  beneath  the  fublime  defliriy  of  our 
"  nature ;  if  we  are  formed  by  thy  divine 
"  hand  to  draw  from  living  and  perennial 
"  fountains  eternal  draughts  of  intellectual 
"  good  ;  why  are  not  thofe  nobler  and  more 
"  extenfive  capacities  fboner  gratified  ?  This 
"  might  exalt  the  foul  above  her  prefent 
"  aims,  extinguifh  every  grofs  defire,  and 
"  raife  her  wifhes  from  fuch  fruitions  as 
"  contaminate  her  powers,  to  objects  refined 
"  as  her  nature,  permanent  as  her  exift- 

'  ence,   diffufive  as   her  conceptions,    and 

6  adequate  to  her  demands. 

WE  are  thought  progreffive  beings,  to 
"  be  trained  for  happinefs  by  the  difcipline 
"  of  profperous  or  adverfe  occurrences.  If 

"  then 
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"  then  the  univerfe  be  but  one  vaft  acade- 
"  my,  for  the  perfection  of  its  intelligent 
"  offspring,  why  are  they  fo  long  confined 
"  in  the  rank  of  exoterics  ?  why  are  they 
"  not  for  ever  conducted  by  their  fmiling 
1  tutrefs,  Pleafure,  whofe  impulfes  might 
"  be  fufficiently  ftrong  to  diflipate  all  their 
f<  miftakes,  and  conquer  all  their  refiftance, 
"  without  the  harfh  reftraint,  the  fmarting 
"  correction  of  her  ftern  and  inflexible  bro- 
"  ther,  Pain? 


"  AMIDST  thofe  frightful  inequalities, 
thofe  infolvable  alternatives  of  good  and 
evil,  how  fhall  reafon  labour  to  penetrate 
the  gloom  that  involves  it,  and  trace, 
through  all  the  paths  of  nature,  that  uni- 
verfal  idea  of  beauty,  order,  and  good, 
which  ought  to  be  the  great,  the  original 
prototype  of  all  her  works  ?  This  philo- 
fophical  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  things, 
might,  in  fome  meafure,  be  confoled,  if, 
"  inftead  of  faint  prefages  and  inconclufive 
"  arguments,  we  were  blefled  with  the  cer- 
"  tain  convidlion  of  immortal  exiftence.  It 
"  is  indeed  allowed,  that  confcioufnefs,  life, 
"  and  motion,  feem  unaccountable  from  all 

«  the 
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"  the  known  principles  of  mechanifm  ;  nor 

"  is  it  improbable  that  qualities  fo  inherent 

"  in  their  fubjedt,  may  exift  in  fome  indivi- 

"  fible  efTence.     The  progreffive  nature  of 

"  the  mind,  whofe  capacities  for  ever  en- 

"  large,  and  whofe  improvements  are  capa- 

"  ble  of  advancing  without  end,  may  doubt- 

"  lefs  infpire  the  mod  agreeable  anticipa- 

"  tions.      But  whilft  I  feel  this  living,  mo- 

c  ving,  voluntary  principle  within  me  paffive 

"  to  every  external  irnpreffion  ;  whilft  expe- 

"  rience  convinces  me,  that  her  moft  eflen- 

<c  tial  powers  and  important  operations  may 

"  be  fufpended,  and  even  appear  annihila- 

"  ted  -,  how  can  I  afcertain  that  independ- 

<c  ence  which  feems  to  be  the  necefTary  pre- 

"  rogative    of   immortality  ?— Alas  !    how 

"  fhort,  how  evanefcent,  how  replete  with 

"  evils  is  human  life  !  To-day,  we  exift,  we 

*'  feel,  we  agitate  ourfelves  and  all  around 

"  us  ;  to-morrow,  we  are  extindl,  and  (ilent 

"  as  the  vaft  abyfs,  before  the  potent  and 

"  omnific  word  called  nature  to  being,  if 
"  there  ever  was  a  time  when  things  began 
«  to  be. 

•S  i 

ALMIGHTY 
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"  ALMIGHTY  Mind!  eternal  Sovereign  of 
"  the  univerfe  !  whofe  intelligence  I  partici- 
"  pate,  by  whofe  power  I  am  fuftained, 
<c  whofe  exiftence  and  attributes  I  invefti- 
"  gate,  whofe  impulfes  I  feem  to  feel  incef- 
5  fantly  prompting  all  my  adtive  powers  to 
'  exert  themfelves  for  univerfal  good  ;  to 
"  what  facred  light,  what  unexplored  fource, 
4f  fhall  I  fly  for  information  ?  How  ihall  I 
"  diffipate  the  gloomy  uncertainty,  whofe 
"  incumbent  horror  depreffes  all  my  being, 
"  and  leaves  its  brighteft  hopes,  its  nobleft 
"  enterprifes  abforbed  in  endlefs  and  infinite 
"  defpair  ?  In  vain  am  I  told  that,  upon  the 
"  mixture  of  the  human  character,  depend 
"  the  varieties  of  its  fortune.  Mifery  is  in-? 
"  deed  the  native  confequence  of  vice  ;  but 
<c  why  fhould  vice  take  place  in  human  na- 
"  ture  ?  That  error  and  miftake  ar€  the  re- 
<{  fult  of  lirnited'powers,  I  can  eafily  grant  ; 
"  but  will  it  follow  from  thence,  that  unin- 
"  terrupted  peace  and  tranquillity  areincom- 
"  patible  with  finite  exiftence  :  Is  there  no 
"  fuppofable  ftate,  in  which  a  mind, 
cf  though  circumfcribed  in  its  powers,  and 
"  confined  to  a  particular  fphere  of  a<5lion, 
"  may  be  free  from  mifery  ? 

"  GOD 
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"  GOD  of  nature !  to  whofe  eyes  the 
"  depth  of  eternal  wifdom,  the  numberlefs 
"  viciffitudes  of  infinite  poflibility  are  ob- 
"  vious  !  why  am  I,  and  all  the  fraternal  race 
"  of  men,  born  to  the  wretched  inheritance 
"  of  inexpiable  guilt  and  immoveable  wo  ? 
"  As  images  reflected  by  the  polifhed  fur- 
Cl  face  of  an  opaque  body,  vanifh  in  fwift 
"  fucceflion,  without  imprefling  any  mark 
"  of  their  exiftence,  and  leave  the  open  ex- 
"  panfe  unoccupied  for  others  ;  fo  fwiftly 
*'  pafs  the  fluctuating  race  of  men,  but  not 
"  unheard  nor  unobferved.  Departed  vir- 
<c  tue  forfakes  its  friends  and  allies  robbed 
"  of  half  themfelves,  diflblved  in  tears  and 
"  anguifti ;  whilft  expiring  guilt  entails  on 
"  its  connexions  the  deteftable  heritage  of 
"  fhame  and  execration. 

<e  FATHER  of  the  human  fpirit !  amidft 

*  this  general  confufion  of  things,  in  which 

1  the  beams  of  thy  gracious  countenance  al- 

'  ternately  fink  in  impenetrable  darknefs,  or 

'  emerge  in  celeftial  glory  to  mortal  eyes  ; 

1  ftill,  ftill  my  foul  perfuades  me,  not  only 

"  of  thy  exiftence,  but  of  its  infinite  and  in- 

"  feparable  perfedions.     For   whence  this 

fpark 


" 
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"  fpark  of  reafon,  but  from  thee  ?  What  is 
"  every  fenfe  of  order  and  beauty,  but  pro- 
penfities  which  find  their  objects  finifhed 
in  thy  glorious  nature  ?  Who  but  thou 
couldft  kindle  and  expand  that  reftlefs  wifh 
which  glows  for  univerfal  felicity  ?  Is 
then  my  foul  interefted  in  the  happinefs 
of  all  confcious  and  rational  beings,  and 
can  I  think  her  divine  Author  lefs  generous, 
lefs  benevolent,  than  fhe  ?  Such  are  my 
views  whilft  every  tempeft  in  the  natural 
or  moral  world  fubfides  :  But  when  vice, 
perturbation,  or  deformity,  refume  their 
"  province  ;  once  more  my  mind  relapfes  in- 
"  to  anxious  doubt  ;  again  my  fruitlefs  ex- 
"  poft  illations  rife  to  heaven." 

THESE  are  certainly  the  natural  feelings, 
thefe  the  fluxes  and  refluxes  of  a  philofophic 
fpirit,  unenlightened  by  the  kind  acceffion 
of  evangelical  truth.  Let  us  then  folicit 
comfort  from  her  genuine  abode,  even  the 
bofom  of  the  Deity,  propitiated  to  man  by 
the  merits  and  interceiTion  of  a  dying  Sa 
viour* 


IT 
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IT  fufficiently  appears  from  that  melan 
choly  fufpenfe  between  hope  and  defpair,  in 
which  we  have  found  the  difqui  fit  ions  of 
human  wifdom  involved,  that  the  exiftence 
of  natural  and  moral  evil  is  the  fole,  the  ef- 
fential  caufe  of  hefitation  concerning  the 
being  and  attributes  of  God,  or  the  origin 
and  end  of  human  nature.  Nor  was  it  pof- 
fible  for  reafon  to  detect  the  latent  connexion 
between  the  vices  of  men,  and  the  diforders 
of  the  material  world. 

EXPERIENCE  indeed  had  mown,  that 
luxury  is  the  parent  of  difeafe  ;  but,  except 
this,  the  punifhment  of  vice,  feemed  limited 
to  the  remorfe  which  it  infpired,  and  the  re 
ward  of  virtue  to  the  internal  fatisfaclion 
which  it  produced.  For  though  reafon  was 
willing  to  fuppofe  that  rapid  lightnings,  im 
petuous  tempefts,  and  all  the  vindictive  ex 
ertions  of  nature  were  inftruments  of  divine 
juftice  for  the  chaftifement  of  enormous  guilt ; 
yet  this  conclufion,  however  natural,  was  not 
ratified  by  obfervation  and  experience,  be- 
caufe  innocence  and  virtue  proved  as  fre 
quently  the  victims  of  external  accident  as 
vice  :  nor  were  all  thefe  perfons  equally  cri- 

2  minal 
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minal  upon  whom  the  tower  of  Siloam  fell. 
Thus  all  the  inward  diforders,  and  all  the  ex 
ternal  cataftrophes  to  which  human  nature 
was  fubjedted,  appeared  entirely  inexplica 
ble  ;  nor  could  fages  agree,  from  what  ori 
gin  they  were  deduced,  or  to  what  purpofes 
they  were  applied. 

PHILOSOPHY  had  indeed'  perceived  a 
ftriking  and  evident  difference  between 
mind  and  matter.  The  latter  was  found  en 
tirely  paflive,  and  blindly  actuated  by  im- 
pulfe  or  attraction  alone  ;  the  former  moved 
by  intrinfic  energy,  which  could  only  be  im 
pelled  or  fufpended  by  the  interpofition  of 
moral  or  rational  motives.  Hence  the  idea 
of  a  free  and  voluntary  agent,  whofe  natu 
ral  powers,  uncircumfcribed  by  outward  re- 
ftraints,  left  them,  though  not  equally  in 
different  in  their  choice,  yet  equally  capa 
cious  of  good  or  evil.  Upon  this  conftitu- 
tion,  it  appeared  obvious,  that  all  moral  go 
vernment  mufl  be  founded.  Nor  was  any 
violation  of  this  liberty  of  choice  compati 
ble  even  with  the  efTence  of  an  accountable 
being.  That  free  agents  therefore,  in  fome 
cafes,  might  abufe  their  liberty,  was  a  natu 
ral 
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ral  fuppofition:  but,  from  this  poffibility,  it 
could  never  be  prefumed,  that  moral  evil 
would  univerfally  prevail  ;  much  lefs,  that 
external  pain  and  mifery,  under  the  admi- 
niftration  of  a  wife  and  good  providence, 
would  be  the  undiftinguiihed  portion  of  all. 

BY  revelation,  however,  we  are  taught,  that 
the  abufe  of  free  and  unconftrained  choice 
was  the  fource  of  evil.  And  as  the  whole 
human  race  was  then  united  in  two  repre- 
fentatives,  who  rationally  accepted  the  terms 
of  happinefs  propofed  by  their  Creator  ;  fo 
their  violation  of  that  original  covenant  not 
only  polluted  and  difarranged  the  confii- 
tuent  principles  of  their  nature,  but  im- 
prefled  the  fame  hereditary  ftains  on  all 
their  defcendents,  and  fubjedled  the  whole 
progeny  to  thofe  penalties  which  had  been 
incurred  by  its  firft  propagators.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  dreadful  change,  the  Almigh 
ty  Power,  which  had  formerly  eftablifhed 
facred  order  and  harmony  amongft  the  ex 
ternal  elements,  now,  in  fome  meafure,  im- 
prefled  a  permanent  curfe  upon  nature,  that 
the  effects  of  her  difcord  might  aid  the  in 
ternal  fan&ions  of  vice  and  virtue.  For  as 

the 
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the  empire  of  vice  was  now  univerfal ;  fo  it 
became  neceffary  that  the  fphere  of  punifh- 
ment  fhould  be  no  lefs  extenfive.  And 
though  the  influence  of  general  laws, 
which,  in  every  regular  ceconomy,  muft 
take  place,  might,  in  many  particular 
cafes,  difproportion  the  degrees  of  vice  and 
mifery;  yet  the  fufferings  inflidted  upon 
each  delinquent,  by  turning  his  reflec 
tions  upon  himfelf,  and  upon  that  inward 
redlitude  which  alone  could  render  being 
fupportable,  had  a  native  tendency  to  his  re 
formation.  Thus  the  divine  Spirit  vindi 
cates  the  ways  of  God  to  man.  Thus  we 
learn,  that  natural  evil,  far  from  being  un* 
neceflarily  or  wantonly  inflidled,  is  a  falu- 
brious  medicine  for  the  diforders  of  the  foul, 
— Thefe  confolatory  views  of  God  and  na 
ture  ought  to  be  ftill  more  highly  efteemed, 
as  they  are  not  confined  to  the  learned  recefs, 
nor  difcovered  by  long  and  abftradl  re- 
fearches,  but  intelligible  to  every  thinking 
being,  and  fupported  by  fuch  evidences  as 
are  within  the  reach  of  popular  apprehen- 
fion. 


THE 
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THE  ancient  philofophers  did  not  labour 
fo  much  to  difcover  the  final,  as  the  origi 
nal  caufe  of  evil ;  for  if  they  could  deter 
mine  whence  it  flowed,  that  difcovery  would 
confiderably  enlighten  their  opinions  con 
cerning  its  tendency.  Through  this  laby 
rinth  revelation  conduces  our  inquiry  with 
fuccefs  never  before  attained;  for  it  inftrucfls 
us  whence  both  natural  and  moral  evil 
deduce  their  being  and  influence,  in  what 
manner  they  are  connected  one  with  an 
other,  and  how  the  firil  becomes  a  happy 
inftrument  in  correcting  the  laft.  If,  then, 
you  demand  of  a  Chriftian,  whence  moral 
depravity  ?  he  will  not  heiitate  to  derive  it 
from  the  perverfion  of  freedom.  If  you  aik 
him,  whence  pain  and  every  natural  diftrefs 
or  calamity  ?  he  will  anfwer,  that  they  are 
the  refult  of  divine  appointment,  as  bitter 
potions  to  redrefs  the  diforders  of  the  moral 
conftitution. 

CLEANTHES  indeed,    and  others  of  the 
Stoics,   had  maintained  the  connexion  be 
tween    natural   and  moral   evil.       "    Thou 
"  bringeft  order  out  of  confulion,  (fays  that 
1  poetical  philofopher,  in  his  hymn  to  the 

"  fupreme 
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fupreme  Deity) ;  and  fuch  things  as  are 
'  difagreeable  in  themfelvcs,  become  agree- 
"  able  under  thy  adminiftration."  For 
though  they  deny  the  exiftence  of  evil,  it  is 
one  of  their  favourite  tenets,  that  the  finif- 
ter  events  of  external  nature  are  defigned  to 
cure  and  redlify  moral  diforders.  Their 
manner  of  reafoning  upon  both  thefe  topics 
may  be  feen  in  Simplicius's  commentary  up 
on  Epicletus.  According  to  him,  the  great- 
eft  of  natural  evils  is  diflblution,  which  only 
reftores  things  to  their  primitive  flate,  and 
can  therefore  be  no  real  evil :  for  as  that 
portion  of  earth  which  compofes  our  bodies, 
was  infenfible  to  all  misfortunes  before  it  af- 
fumed  that  form  ;  fo  when  refolved  into 
its  original  duft,  it  is  no  longer  capable  of 
difagreeable  feelings,  and  confequently  no 
longer  capacious  of  evil. 

THE  efficacy,  however,  of  thefe  argu 
ments  will  not  be  fenfibly  felt  by  one  who 
groans  in  excruciating  anguifli.  Men  may 
change  the  names  of  things,  but  their  na 
tures  remain  ftubbornand  inflexible.  Pain  will 
be  the  eternal  antipathy  of  a  fenfative  being, 
notwithflanding  the  gentle  appellations  it 


mav 
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may  obtain  from  fpeculative  men,  when  re«* 
folved  to  extort  a  partic alar  conclufion,  which 
reafon  and  experience  confront  with  all  their 
force.     We  may  perhaps  be  induced  to  fuf- 
fer  mifery  by  the  profpect  of  its  agreeable 
confequences.     Thefe  may  balance,  but  not 
annihilate,  the  diflrefs  which  precedes  them. 
Painful  or  pleafing  viciffitudes  may  give  us 
a  more  exquifite  reliih  for  their  contraries  ; 
but  neither  of  thefe  can  be  a  proper  apology 
for  the  exiftenceand  prevalence  of  evil;  much 
lefs  can  they  deftroy  its  eflence,  or  change 
it  into  good.  For  ftill  the  infolvable  queftion 
occurs,    why  is  the  courfe  of  things  fo  de 
termined,  that  good  may  be  in  any  degree 
the  effect  of  evil?  why  are  we  fo  coiiftituted, 
that  our  fenfe  of  the  one  mufl  be  heighten 
ed  by  impreffions  of  the  other?     If  adverfi- 
ty  be  the  minifter  of  Heaven  for  the  correc 
tion  of  vice,  why  is  not  guilt  the  fole  aim 
of  his  envenomed  ihafts?  why  are  they  ihot 
with  equal  rage  at   innocence    and   virtue? 
In  a  word,   it  is  the  Chriftian  fcheme  alone 
which  can  reconcile  phenomena  fo  hetero 
geneous  in  themfelves,   fo  eternally  and  ef- 
fentially  oppoiite  one  to  another,  as  good  and 
R  r  evil, 
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$vil,    in  the  plan  of  a  wife  and  benevolent 
adminiftration. 

BUT  though  we  fhould  grant,  what  the 
unenlightened  fage  gratuitoufly  fuppofes, 
that  natural  evil  is  a  courfe  of  chaftifement 
for  vice;  yet  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
moral  evil  is,  in  fome  meafure,  eternal  and 
boundlefs  in  its  confequences  :  for  the  ac 
tions  of  intelledlual  beings  are  no  lefs  necef- 
farily  connected  by  providence,  than  phyfical 
caufes  and  effe&s.  Thus  an  infult  as  necef- 
farily  provokes  retaliation,  as  heat  and 
moifture  facilitate  the  growth  of  vegetables. 
Herbs  may  be  prematurely  nipped  with  froft, 
or  blafted  with  lightening;  refentment  of 
injuries  may  be  checked  by  confcious  im 
potence,  or  impending  danger;  but  the  ef- 
fe6ls  of  both  are  equally  certain  and  deter 
mined,  when  no  fuperior  caufe  interpofes. 
Nor  is  vegetation  a  more  natural  produdl  of 
warmth  and  humidity,  than  vengeance  of 
hurt  and  injury.  Thus  moral  evil  has  a  native 
tendency  to  propagate  and  diffufe  itfelf  with 
out  end,  and  without  limits.  Nor  is  the 
fame  conclufion  lefs  obvious  from  its  conta 
gious  and  exemplary  nature.  One  malevo 
lent 
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lent  a6lion  not  only  produces  another  of  the 
fame  kind ;  but  the  malignity  fpreads  from 
heart  to  heart,  and  the  fpedlator  becomes 
too  quickly  enamoured  of  the  mifchiefs 
which  he  beholds,  nor  hefitates  to  mingle 
in  the  fcene  of  horror.  Thus  neither  from 
the  human  character  in  general,  nor  from 
the  nature  of  the  thing  itfelf,  can  any 
bounds  be  affigned  to  its  progrefs  and  du 
ration. 

THOUGH  the  beneficent  adminiftrationof 
providence  has,  with  admirable  wifdom  and 
benignity,  fufpended  the  career,  and  cir- 
cumfcribed  the  influence  of  evil ;  though  its 
native  propenfity  to  extend  and  perpetuate 
its  own  empire  is  controuled  by  fuperior 
caufes,  and  diverted  from  its  original  aim, 
to  produce  effects  of  a  quite  oppofite  nature  ; 
yet  thefe  confequences  are  neither  deducible 
from  the  intention  of  the  primitive  agent, 
nor  from  the  nature  of  the  actions  he  per 
forms,  but  from  the  happy  and  fuccefsful 
interpoiitions  of  a  mightier  Power,  whofe 
efforts  are  diredled  by  confummate  wifdom, 
and  animated  by  infinite  goodnefs.  If  there 
fore  the  native  influence  of  evil  be  indefinite, 
R  r  2  both 
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both  in  its  progrefs  and  duration,  it  can  be 
checked  by  no  pofitive  law,  whofe  fanftions 
arc  not   equal  to  all  the  dangers  that    can 
poffibly  arife  from  impunity.     Thus  we  fee, 
that   the  fpirit  of  the  divine   laws,  which 
promife  eternal  happinefs  to  their  obfervers, 
or  threaten  delinquents  with  endlefs  mifery, 
is  infpired  by  the  ftrideft  equity,   and  con 
fident  with  the  moft  tender  mercy.     What 
ever  motives  may  produce  or  regulate  the 
procedure  of  individuals,  we  know  that  pu 
blic  tranfadlions  mud  be  infpired  and  deter 
mined  by  public  caufes ;  fo  that,  in  the  di 
vine  government,    pofitive  laws,  armed  and 
fupported  with  external  fancftions,  are  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary.     Thefe  rewards  and  forfei 
tures  muft  by  no  means  be  arbitrary  either 
in  their  extent  or  continuance,   nor   ought 
therefore  to  be  debilitated  by  partial  appli 
cation  ;    for    thefe  unhappy    imperfections 
confiderably  fruftrate  the  defign  of  all  hu 
man  inftitutions,  render  their  fuccefs  doubt 
ful,    and   prove  the  moft  fruitful  fources  of 
iniquity. 

Wi  TIIOUT  an  adequate  atonement,  there 
fore,  no  finner  can  poffible^efcape  the  hands, 
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<>r  elude  the  awards  of  juftice.     But  fuch  a 
compenfation   can  by   no  means  be  given, 
if  the  delinquent's  capacities  of  fuffering  be 
limited,  or  his  ftation  and  character  of  no 
higher  importance  than  thofe  of  his  bre 
thren  ;    for  the  malignity   of  moral  evil  is 
too  diffufe  and  permanent  to  be  cured  by  a- 
jiy  exemplary  punifhment,   whofe  duration 
and  extent  are  circumfcribed.     Even  peni 
tence  itfelf  cannot  obliterate  the  evils  which 
it  deplores.  Tranfgreffions  already  paft,  and 
recorded  in  the  books  of  heaven  and  fate, 
are  not  to  be  reverfed  by  refolutions  of  fu 
ture  reformation.  The  pureft  virtue  of  which 
human  nature  is  capable,  extends  not  to  the 
fanctity  of  thofe  laws  which  are  prefcribed 
for  its  obedience.     Our  beft  actions  demand 
the  exertion  of  mercy  and  forgivenefs ;  how 
then  can  we  atone  for  fuch  as  are  bad  ?  Thus 
it  appears,   (as  in  another  difcourfe  we  have 
more  fully  attempted  to  prove),  that  without 
an  exprefs  and  pofitive  revelation  from  hea 
ven,  finners  have  no  reafon  to  expect  par 
don. 

IT  may  therefore  only  be  added  on  this 
fubject,  that  if  the  laws  of  eternal  and  nni- 

verfal 
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verfal  government  demand  a  fan&ion  ade 
quate  to  their  own  importance  and  dignity; 
if  the  nature  of  moral  evil  be  to  extend  its 
influence,  and  protract  its  duration ;  if  the 
continuance  of  the  human  foul  be  immortal, 
and  its  poffibility  of  fuffering  be  indefinite, 
furely  no  confolation  can  be  more  important 
or  more  welcome  to  a  defpairing  criminal, 
than  overtures  of  pardon  and  reconciliation. 
But  for  thefe  we  are  indebted  to  Chriftiani- 
ty  alone;  nor  has  reafon  the  fmalleft  autho 
rity,  either  from  analogy,  or  the  nature  of 
things,  to  conclude,  that  God  will  be  pro 
pitious  to  the  guilty,  unlefs  her  informa 
tions  be  derived  from  his  own  mouth. 

THE  powers  of  perception,  of  fponta- 
neous  motion,  of  confcience,  and  reflection  ; 
the  progreflive  nature  of  the  foul ;  the  inex- 
tinguifliable  defire  of  exiflence,  and  horror 
of  annihilation  ;  the  unequal  diftribution  of 
good  and  evil  in  this  oeconomy  of  things ; 
are  indeed  prefumptive  arguments  for  im 
mortality,  fufEcient  to  iiifpire  us  with  the 
mod  delightful  hopes,  and  to  influence  our 
courfe  of  adlion.  But  thefe  prefages,  how 
ever  flattering  and  perfuafive  to  the  mind, 

are 
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are  far  from  producing  that  acquiefcence, 
that  ferene  fatisfa&ion,  which  refults  from 
demonftrative  proof.  In  the  converfation  of 
Socrates  with  his  friends,  immediately  be 
fore  he  drank  the  poifoned  bowl,  though  he 
urges  all  the  arguments  which  we  have  now 
recapitulated,  and  others  lefs  cogent,  he  fre 
quently  difcovers  a  fenfible  hefitation,  and 
tells  his  difciples,  that,  if  the  proofs  which 
he  then  offered  mould  appear  inconcluiive,  it 
would  be  neceflary  to  explore  others  more 
valid  and  fatisfadlory.  Cicero,  in  his  Tuf- 
culan  queftions,  De  contemptu  mortis ',  though 
he  endeavours,  with  all  the  force  of  his  ge 
nius,  to  aflert  the  docTrine  of  immortality, 
yet  declares  himfelf  its  votary  rather  from 
the  pleafure  of  its  profpect,  than  the  convic 
tion  of  its  arguments.  In  the  firft  feclion 
of  this  treat ife,  we  have  endeavoured  to 
{hew,  that  the  arguments  ariiing  from  per 
ception,  from  intrinfic  motion,  and  from 
the  operations  of  the  mind,  are  too  weak  to 
bear  the  weight  of  a  fuperftrudlure  fo  im- 
menfe  as  human  immortality, :  and  whatever 
conjectures  may  be  derived  from  the  fupe- 
rior  nature  and  diftinguifhing  faculties  of 
the  foul  ;  yet  perhaps  they  are  not  altogether 

equal 
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equal  to  the  force  of  this   general  axiom, 
"  That  all  things  which  have  had  a  begin- 
"  ning,  may  likewife  have  an  end ;  and  that 
"  generation  implies  corruption."    Even  the 
Stoics,    who  taught  that  the  fouls  of  men 
were  T*  **'&*& para,   or  parts  feparated  from 
the  divine  effence,  did  not  think  them  im 
mortal  ;  for  which  they  are  ingenioufly  ri 
diculed  by  Cicero,    who   tells   them,   That 
"  fince  they  allowed  the  mind  to  furvive  the 
<f  body,   it  was  no  mighty  facrifice  to  com- 
"  pliment   it  with   a  longer  duration  than 
"  the  life  of  a  crow."     Many  of  the  primi 
tive  fathers  in  the  church  explicitly  main 
tained  the    natural  mortality   of  the   foul, 
which,  according  to  them,  was  only  exempt 
from  diflblution  by  baptifm.     And  though 
perhaps  fome  confufed  notions  of  its  future 
exiftence  might  be  implied  in  the  funeral  rites 
and  deifications   of  early  ages ;   yet  before 
Fericides  the  Syrian,   and  Pythagoras  of  Sa- 
mos,  the  eternal  exiftence  of  the  foul  was  not 
admitted  as  a  topic   in  philofophy.     Thus 
from  the  nature  of  things,  and   the   fenti- 
ments  of  men,  it  appears,  that  all  the  indi 
cations   of  human   immortality  were  dark 
and  ambiguous.     With  what  joy  therefore 

ought 
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ought  we  to  receive  the  happy  tidings,  that 
6  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of 
1  the  living;"  and  that  JESUS,  when  he 

died,  only  went  "  to  prepare  a  place  for  us, 
8  that  where  he  is,  there  we  might  be 

"  alfo." 

IN  all  religions,  and  in  every  period  of 
life,  it  was  a  general  principle,  that  the 
wifhes  of  men  fincerely  offered  to  the  throne 
of  God,  if  they  were  fuch  as  became  rational 
creatures  to  indulge,  or  the  fupreme  Difpofer 
of  nature  to  hear,  afcended  grateful  to  the 
Ikies,  and  found  acceptance  in  the  ear  of 
Mercy.  But  it  would  perhaps  be  no  eafy 
matter  to  account  for  the  univerfal  eftablifh- 
ment  of  this  opinion.  For  when  we  con 
template  the  character  of  God  as  an  eternal 
and  immutable  Intelligence,  it  muft  appear, 
that  he  a6ls  upon  principles  agreeable  to  his 
nature,  and  that  the  plan  of  his  adminiftra- 
tion  is  like  himfelf.  eternal,  immutable,  and 
uniform.  Whatever  therefore  is  conducive 
to  the  great  ends  of  providence,  will  cer 
tainly  happen  unfolicited  ;  and,  on  the  con 
trary,  whatever  tends  to  retard  or  fruftrate 
its  purpofes,  can  never  be  accompli  fried, 
S  f  though 
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though  implored  with  all  the  importunities 
of  heaven  and  earth.  Nor  does  the  eourfe  of 
nature  prefent  any  folution  for  thefe  difficul 
ties.  The  laws  of  her  operation  are  not 
adapted  to  particular  exigencies,  but  gene 
ral  in  their  ends,  and  univerfal  in  their  in 
fluence.  Gravitation,  and  all  the  mechani 
cal  powers  of  nature,  admit  no  fufpence, 
but  from  the  interpolations  of  that  Power 
by  whom  thefe  biafles  were  originally  im- 
prefTed  on  her  frame.  Such  interpofitions 
however  appear  improbable  in  the'mfelves, 
and  have  accordingly  been  feldom  or  never 
obferved  :  for  if  infinite  wifdom  hath  efta- 
bliflied  general  laws,  they  are  certainly  cal 
culated  to  accomplim  all  the  ends  which  the 
fovereigii  Intellect  propofed;  fo  that  any 
exertion  to  fufpend  or  retard  their  eourfe 
would  be  fubveriive  of  their  original  inten 
tion,  and  contrary  to  the  fpirit  of  the  divine 
government.  Nor  can  we  imagine  that  God 
will,  at  any  period,  counteract  himfelf,  or 
reverfe  with  one  hand  what  he  has  produ 
ced  with  the  other.  The  tenor  of  human 
affairs  perpetually  fuggefts  the  fame  irrefifti- 
ble  conclufion.  The  fixed  and  invariable 
relation  between  caufe  and  effect  is  not  to 

be 
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be  feparated  by  any  accidental  emergence  of 
individual  creatures,  nor  by  any  defires 
which  they  may  breathe  to  Heaven,  infpi- 
red  by  thefe  peculiar  fituations.  *  Befides, 
the  wifhes  of  men  are  as  incompatible  as 
their  iaterefts  ;  and  the  gratification  of 
one,  is  the  neceffary  difappointment  of  an 
other.  Two  armies  in  the  field  of  bat 
tle  will  doubtlefs  pray  with  equal  ardour 
for  decifive  victory;  but  how  can  this  be 
granted  to  both  ?  Deeply  imprelTed  with  the 
inviolable  order  of  nature,  and  the  intri 
cacy  of  human  affairs,  the  Athenian  fage 
injoined  his  pupil  not  to  be  too  minute  and 
particular  in  his  petitions  to  Heaven,  but 
confine  his  wifhes  to  what  was  really  good, 
and  implicitly  refign  all  other  events  to  the 
wife  and  gracious  determination  of  fuperior 
Intelligence. 

FROM  thefe  views  of  the  material  world 
and  the  courfe  of  providence,  though  it  may 
appear  that  the  welfare  and  happinefs  of  the 
whole  is  confulted,  yet  the  weight  and  dura 
tion  of  particular  calamities  may  ftill  be 
dreadful.  Man  is  often  too  weak  to  redrefs, 
and  oftener  too  infenfible  to  feel,  the  fuffer- 
S  f  2  ings 
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ings  of  his  fellow-creatures.  Where  then 
fhall  afflidled  virtue  and  innocence  explore 
a  remedy  for  their  diftrefles,  if  God  and  na 
ture  *be  deaf  to  the  effufions  of  their  forrow  ? 
And  yet,  from  all  the  conclufions  of  reafon, 
what  happier  prefages  can  they  deduce  ?  But 
he  who,  from  eternity,  knew  the  fecret  coun- 
fels  of  the  divine  bofom,  gives  us  a  very  dif 
ferent  account  of  things,  and,  with  all  the 
fpirit  of  his  Father's  benignity,  commands 
us  "  to  afk,  and  we  fhall  receive;  to  feek, 
"  and  we  Ihall  find  ;  to  knock,  and  it  fhall 
"  be  opened  unto  us."  How  grateful  to 
the  human  foul  is  that  facred  promife,  that 
"  whatfoever  we  (hall  requeft  in  his  name, 
"  he  will  give  us,  that  the  Father  may  be 
"  glorified  in  the  Son  ?"  For  if  that  infenfi- 
ble  judge,  who  was  neither  actuated  by  fear 
of  God  nor  man,  had  fo  much  regard  for  his 
own  quiet,  as  to  gratify  the  inceflant  impor 
tunities  of  a  fuppliant  widow,  how  much 
more  will  God,  who  is  prompted  by  eternal 
and  inherent  goodnefs,  liften  to  the  juft  and 
natural  defires  of  his  people  ?  Earthly  pa 
rents,  when  their  children  afk  bread,  do 
not  tantalize  them  with  a  flone  ;  nor,  when 
they  crave  a  fiih,  mock  their  wifhes  with  a 

ferpent  j 
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ferpent ;  nor,  when  an  egg  is  necefTary,  in- 
fult  the  demands  of  nature  with  a  fcorpion. 
Do  we  therefore,  infpirecl  by  the  faithful  in- 
ftinfts  of  nature,  know  to  give  good  things 
to  our  offspring  j  and  fhall  the  original  Source 
of  wifdom,  beneficence,  and  happinefs,  be 
inexorable  to  the  intreaties  of  his  children  ? 
See  An  attempt  to  folve  the  objections  again/I 
frayer,  in  a  difcourfe  from  Phillip,  iv.  6, 

THOSE  limits  which  neceflarily  circumfcri- 
bed  the  human  being  in  its  moft  exalted  ftate, 
ftill  left  it  infinitely  beneath  the  incompre- 
henfible  glory  and  dignity  of  its  fupreme 
Creator.  But  when  the  ftains  of  guilt  were 
added  to  its  native  imperfection,  with  what 
fuccefs  could  it  hope  to  interpofe  in  its  own 
favour  with  the  offended  Sovereign  of  hea 
ven  and  earth  ?  To  reunite  thefe  diflant  ex 
tremes,  it  was  abfolutely  requifite  that  fome 
perfon  mould  be  found,  who,  participating 
both  the  divine  and  human  nature,  might 
be  qualified  to  reprefent  the  one,  and  render 
the  other  acceflible.  Hence,  in  the  perfon 
of  man,  all  the  demands  of  God's  law  were 
fatisfied,  all  the  crimes  of  human  nature  a- 
toned,  and  all  the  pernicious  confequences 

of 
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of  its  apoftacy  removed.  Nor  are  we  alone 
purified  from  guilt  by  that  "  blood  of 
"  fprinkling,  which  cleanfeth  from  all  fin ;" 
but  have  likewife  an  Advocate  with  the  Fa 
ther,  whofe  unwearied  and  efficacious  inter- 
ceffion  affiduoufly  importunes  his  goodnefs 
to  forgive  our  iniquities,  to  fan&ify  our 
natures,  to  promote  our  happinefs,  and  to 
fave  pur  fouls.  As  this  glorious  Perfon  is 
invefled  with  the  adminiftration  of  human 
affairs,  he  is  fully  irnpowered  to  make  all 
the  incidents  of  providence,  all  the  outward 
means  and  internal  operations  of  grace,  ef- 
fedlual  inftruments  of  our  prefent  improve 
ment  and  future  happinefs  ;  fo  fruitful  of 
fubftantial  comfort  is  the  word  of  God  de-» 
Uvered  by  JESUS  CHRIST, 

EXPERIENCE  will  demonflrate,  how  ig^ 
norant  we  are  of  our  duty,  and  how  rehu> 
tant  to  perform  it  when  cUfcovered.  The 
convictions  of  reafon  are  too  cool  and  unin- 
terefting,  to  imprefs  the  mind  with  Heady 
principles  of  action.  Even  precepts  and  in-r 
junctions,  however  authorifed,  have  no  force 
fufficient  to  command  our  obedience,  to  en 
lighten  the  darknefs  of  our  underftandings, 

to 
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to  controul  the  perverfity  of  our  inclinations, 
to  roufe  and  ftimulate  our  confciences.  All 
the  leflbns  of  experience,  and  all  the  means 
of  human  inftru6lion,  are  frequently  impo 
tent.  It  were  therefore  greatly  to  be  wifhed, 
that  the  goodnefs  of  God  would  interpofe  for 
our  relief  upon  fuch  occalions,  to  diffipate 
the  {hades  of  ignorance,  to  quench  the 
flames  of  impetuous  appetite,  to  excite  and 
animate  our  progrefs  in  virtue,  and  to  deter 
us  from  vice,  by  proper  views  of  its  native 
deformity  and  dreadful  confequences.  Hence, 
in  the  remoteft  climes  and  moft  barbarous 
ages,  a  notion  of  intuitive  communication 
with  Heaven  univerfally  prevailed.  But  the 
ftrange  ceremonies  by  which  thefe  divine  e- 
manations  were  fought,  the  legendary  fadls 
which  fupported  their  credit,  tjie  various 
and  inconfiftent  opinions  which  were  propo- 
gated  by  their  pretended  authority,  and,  a- 
bove  all,  the  abfurd  and  immoral  lives  of 
thofe  who  boafted  of  fuch  extraordinary 
gifts,  were  more  than  fufficient  to ...  refute 
the  confidence  with  which  they  were  enter 
tained.  One  nation  alone,  confined  in  a 
diftant  corner  of  the  world,  unknown  to  the 
reft  of  mankind,  or  defpifed  by  them,  could 

produce 
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produce  fuch  credentials  as  were  proper  to  c- 
flablifh  a  principle  fo  generally  believed,  and 
fo  weakly  fuppor ted  every  where  elfe.  Dejedt- 
ed  therefore  with  fuch  gloomy  reflections,  as 
the  abfence  of  the  Deity  from  the  human  mind 
muft  naturally  infpire,  how  could  the  pious 
heart,  involved  in  any  dilemma  of  condudl, 
or  opprefled  with  unforefeen  calamity,  for 
bear  to  exclaim  in  anguifti,  "  My  ,God,  my 
"  God  !  why  haft  thou  forfaken  me  ?" 

AMIDST  the  horrors  of  intelle&ual  dark- 
nefs  and  moral  depravity,  which  feemed  to 
extend  their  baneful  and  portentous  fhade 
over  all  the  vifible  works  of  the  Creator,  how 
comfortable  and  welcome  muft  it  have  been 
to  every  foul  that  was  confcious  of  its  weak- 
nefs,  and  tenacious  of  its  duty,  to  learn,  that 
the  interceffion  of  JESUS  would  be  employed 
in  procuring  from  the  Father  another  PARA 
CLETE,  whofe  intimate  prefence  fhould  irra 
diate  the  minds,  infpire  the  tongues,  and  re 
gulate  the  condudl  of  all  who  fincerely  im 
plored  his  affiftance  ?  By  this  divine  naf^U 
this  heavenly  Vrefence,  the  mind  is  enlighten 
ed  and  animated  in  its  progrefs,  confoled 
and  fupported  in  its  afflidions,  informed 

and 
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and  determined  in  its  difficulties.  And 
though  the  filent,  yet  emphatic  intimations 
of  this  internal  monitor,  are  now  of  a  more 
private  and  limited  nature  ;  though  they  do 
not,  as  in  ages  paft,  tranfport  the  foul  in  vi- 
fions  of  futurity,  but  co-operate  with  the  na 
tural  powers  of  man,  in  a  way  more  agree 
able  to  themfelves  ;  ftill  however  the  Chrif- 
tian  may  feel  and  blefs  their  facred  influence ; 
{till  he  may  hear  the  gentle,  yet  intelligible, 
whifpers  of  celeftial  wifdom,  transfufing  cou 
rage  through  his  heart  in  every  danger,  illu 
minating  his  underftanding  in  every  doubt, 
and  fuppreffing  the  agitations  of  his  fpirit  in 
every  adverfe  occurrence.  Numerous  and 
fublime  are  the  panegyrics  which  philofo- 
phy  beftows  on  the  mind  of  man  ;  but  that 
the  living  God  himfelf  fhould  prefer  the  hu 
man  bofom,  when  pure  and  holy,  to  every  o- 
ther  temple,  was  a  difcovery  refervedfor  him, 
"  who  fpake  as  never  man  fpake." 

AMONGST  all  the  religions  didlated  by  na 
ture,  which  admitted  the  doctrine  of  immor 
tality,  none  feems  to  have  affigned  the  foul 
fuch  tafks,  nor  promifed  fuch  enjoyments,  as 
were  fuitable  to  the  extent  of  her  capacity,  e- 

T  t  qual 
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qual  to  the  dignity  of  her  powers,  and  a- 
dapted  to  the  purity  of  her  efTence.  The 
heathen  Elyfium  was  capricious  and  fancU 
ful  ;  the  Mahometan  paradife,  grofs  and 
ienfative.  The  claims  of  unaflifted  reafon 
to  future  happinefs  are  extremely  modeft 
and  humble.  All  the  heaven  which  the 
mere  philofopher  can,  with  any  degree  of 
probability,  anticipate,  is  the  free  and  natu 
ral  ufe  of  his  fpcial  aud  rational  powers  ex 
empted  from  pain  and  unealinefs.  But  how 
far  does  this  idea  fink  beneath  the  glory  and 
happinefs  which  Chriftianity  promifes  its 
votaries  in  the  world  to  come  ?  If  beyond 
the  prefent  life  we  look  for  focial  felicity, 
where  can  a  nobler  fociety  be  found,  than 
"  the  general  aflembly  and  church  of  the 
5'  firfb-born  which  are  written  in  heaven ;  an 
innumerable  company  of  angels  ;  the  fpi- 
-  rits  of  juft  men  made  perfect  ;  JESUS  the 
mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  and  God 
fi  the  judge  of  all !"  If  wre  are  enamoured  of 
rational  enjoyments,  what  entertainment 
can  be  more  fublime,  than  to  contemplate 
intelligence  and  truth  in  their  original  foun 
tain,  to  fludy  the  plan  in  which  they  ope 
rate;  and  to  admire  the  various  forms  which 

they 
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they  aflame  !  If  eternal  and  abfolute  immu 
nity  from  pain,  forrow,  danger,  and  death, 
delight  us  ;  what  profpect  can  be  more  a- 
greeable  to  thofe  who  navigate  their  \*/ay 
through  the  various  tempefts  of  this  tumul 
tuous  and  fluctuating  life,  than  the  harbour 
of  profound  and  endlefs  repofe,  which  Chrif- 
tianity  propofes  to  our  hopes  !  In  this  con- 
fummation  of  rational  exiftence  and  beati 
tude,  every  defire  of  the  foul  {hall  be  fatisfied 
to  its  full  extent,  and  every  faculty  exerted 
in  its  utmoft  perfection  ;  whilft,  in  everlafl- 
ing  progrefs,  the  human  being  rifes  to  more 
diftinguifhed  heights  of  improvement  and 
happinefs. — But  in  vain  fhould  we  attempt 
to  defcribe  things  which  are  unutterable  and 
incomprehenfible.  The  height,  the  depth, 
the  length,  and  breadth  of  thefe  immenfe 
poffeffions,  are  only  known  to  that  infinite 

Liberality  who  beftowed  them. 

• 

WHEN  the  beneficent  purpofes  of  virtue 
are  fruftrated  by  oppreffive  injuftice,  when 
detraction  endeavours  to  involve  her  amiable 
luftre  in  darknefs,  fhe  naturally  anticipates 
a  period,  when  her  efforts  will  prove  more 
fuccefsful,  and  her  reputation  be  freed  from 
T  t  2  the 
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the  malignity  of  unjuft  cenfure.     But  thefc 
agreeable  prefages  are  rather  the  effedl  of  our 
wiflies,  than  of  our  conclufions  ;    as   they 
are  neither  fupported  by  any  indudlion  of 
reafon,  nor  favoured  by  any  analogy  in  the 
courfe   of   things.      The  few  inftances   in 
which  merit  is  properly  rewarded,  or  vin- 
didtivejuftice  affeits  its  authority,  too  rarely 
occur,  and  are  of  too  little  importance  to  re 
move  all    difficulties,    and   firmly  eftablifh 
the  principle  of  univerfal  retribution.  So  va 
rious  are  the  fuccefTes  of  vice  and   virtue 
both  in  public  and  private  life,  fo  different 
from  their  natural  tendencies  are  the  iflues 
of  adlions,  fo  precarious  is  the  tenor  of  hu 
man  events,  that  reafon  has  no  fixed,  no  in 
variable  data,  from  whence  to  deduce  the 
reftoration  of  univerfal  order  and  harmony 
in  the  works  of  God.     For  if,  in  any  period 
of  the  divine  government,  virtue  be  depreff- 
ed,  and  vice  triumphant,  why  may  not  other 
periods,    and  other    inftances,  produce   the 
fame  unhappy  cataftrophes?  or  what  grounds 
has   the   difappointed  inquirer  to  imagine, 
that  any  future    circumrotation   of  things 
{hall  place  them  in  a  better  or  happier  flate? 
It  is  therefore  from  the  word  of  God  alone 

that 
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that  we  can  derive  ultimate  fatisfa&ion  in 
thefe  intricate  refearches.  Hence  only  we  can 
be  informed  with  certainty,  that  there  is  an 
important  sera  to  come,  when  the  righteous 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  render  to  every 
man  according  to  his  deeds  ;  "  to  them  who 
"  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  feek 
"  for  glory,  honour,  and  immortality,  eter- 
"  nal  life:  but  unto  them  that  are  conten- 
"  tious,  and  do  not  obey  the  truth,  but  obey 
"  unrighteoufnefs :  indignation,  and  wrath; 
"  tribulation  and  anguifh  upon  every  foul 
"  of  man  that  doth  evil,  of  the  Jew  firft, 
"  and  alfo  of  the  Gentile.  But  glory,  ho- 
"  nour,  and  peace,  to  every  man  that  work- 
"  eth  good,  to  the  Jew  firft,  and  alfo  to  the 
"  Gentile.  For  there  is  no  refpedl  of  perfons 
"  with  God." 

THUS,  according  to  our  primary  inten 
tion,  we  have  attempted  to  prove,  that  the 
confolations  derived  from  natural  theology 
are  confirmed  by  revealed  religion;  and  that 
the  doctrines  of  JESUS  have  opened  other 
fources  of  comfort,  which  philofophy  could 
never  explore.  It  remains  that  we  conclude 

with 
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with  a  few  natural  and  obvious  improve 
ments  from  the  whole  *. 


SECTION 


*  StttcE  the  plan  of  this  work  was  laid,   and  in  a 
great  meafure  executed,   the  defign  of  the  following  re 
flections  has  been  anticipated  by  a  much  more  mafterly 
hand.     That  gentleman  has  difcovered,   with  fo  much 
energy  and  fimplicity,  .with  fo  much  warmth  and  mode 
ration,  how  the  foul  of  man  may  derive  comfort  from 
religion,  that,  had  the  laft  difcourfe   of  his   Comparative 
View  been  prefented  to  me  before  I  digefted  the  enfuing 
reflections,    1  fhould   have   referred  the  reader  to  that 
elegant  and  beautiful  efTay,  as  a  more  faithful  interpreter 
of  my  fentiments  than  I  myfelf  could  have  proved.     The 
whole  performance  is  calculated  to  refine  and  dignify  hu 
man  nature,  by  enumerating  the  various  advantages  of  its 
animal,  rational,  and  moral  frame,  and  by  {hewing  how 
thefe  may  be  rnoft  effectually  cultivated  and  improved, 
for  producing  the  higheft  utility  and  entertainment  to 
their  poiTeflbrs.     But  how  is  all  his  foul  warmed  and  ele 
vated;  how  are  the  nobleft  feelings  of  his  heart  awaked  ; 
how  does  his  genius  rife  even  above  itfelf,  when  he  incul 
cates  religion  as  a  fruitful  fource  of  felicity  and  confola- 
tion  to  the  mind  !    Thefe  obfervations  would  need  no  o- 
ther  apology,  if  I  fhould  acknowledge,   that  they  were 
intended  as  a  juft  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  moft  exqui- 
fite  talents  effectually  exerted  for  the  beft  and  moft  falu- 
tary  purpofes  ;  but  to  this  apology  I  have  no  claim,  fince 
I  candidly  own,  that  my  motive  was  not  to  compliment 
the  Author,  but  recommend  the  Eflay. 
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SECTION     V. 

NOTHING  more  clearly  difcovers  the  im- 
paffible  limits  which  are  affigned  to  human 
underftanding,  than  when  it  explores  the 
being  and  perfections  of  God,  or  the  wi£- 
dom  and  extent  of  his  works.  How  par 
tial  and  contracted  are  the  views  of  truth 
and  nature,  of  which  our  faculties  are  capa 
cious  in  this  immature  and  progreflive  ftate! 
Our  intellectual  light  may  be  clear  enough  to 
difcover  the  exiftence  and  reality  of  fuch  grand 
objects  ;  but  it  is  too  faint  and  ambiguous  to 
contemplate  their  qualities  and  relations,  or 
to  difcern  their  fymmetry  and  proportion. 
Hence  all  the  doubts  and  difficulties  which 
perplex  our  inveftigations  of  the  divine 
exiftence,  character,  and  government.  Some 
truths,  in  their  very  nature,  are  incompre- 
henfible  to  reafon,  and  muft  be  conveyed  to 
the  mind  by  other  channels  of  difcovery 
than  mere  obfervation  and  inquiry.  Thefe 
confiderations  ought  juftly  to  mortify  the 
pride  and  arrogance  of  falfe  wifdom ;  they 

ought 
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ought  to  difpofe  the  mind  for  reviewing  its 
own  attainments,  with  a  modeft,  humble, 
and  diffident  eye.  Cautious  of  fixing  prin 
ciples,  jealous  of  external  appearances,  open 
to  rational  convidlion,  ihe  ought  to  furvey 
herfelf,  and  every  thing  around  her,  with 
views  of  acquifition  and  improvement. 

BUT  are  thefe  the  maxims;  is  this  the  pro 
cedure  of  modern  infidelity  ?  Are  not  her  pu 
pils  dark  in  their  conceptions,  prejudiced  in 
their  inquiries,  limited  in  their  views,  and 
precipitate  in  their  conclufions  ?  Thefe  are 
the  fole  obftacles,  whofe  malignant  interpo- 
fition  can  blind  the  foul,  and  render  her  in- 
fenfible  to  the  luflre  of  evangelical  difcove- 
ries.  Infe6led  with  a  fpiritual  calenture, 
they  behold  nothing  in  its  genuine  colours  ; 
but  are  tempted,  by  falfe  and  illufive  pro- 
fpefts,  to  purfue  their  own  perdition.  For 
fince  the  exiftence  and  attributes  of  God,  the 
great  motives  that  influenced  him  in  crea 
ting  the  world,  the  plan  of  his  procedure 
with  his  rational  creatures,  the  laws  of  his 
moral  government,  the  degeneracy  and  alie 
nation  of  human  nature,  the  pardon  of  fin 

and 
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and  reftoration  of  man  by  JESUS  CHRIST, 
the  communion  with  God,  and  the  falutary 
interpofitions  of  his  Spirit  upon  earth,  the 
intricacies  of  providence,  the  general  judg 
ment,  the  certainty  of  eternal  retribution, 
and  the  complete  re-eftablifhment  of  order 
and  happinefs,  are  placed  in  a  light  fo  ad 
vantageous  by  the  Chriftian  difpenfation  ; 
can  we  efteem  thofe  minds  to  be  lefs  than  in 
fatuated  who  pertinacioufly  refift  the  united 
force  of  rational  evidence  ? 

IT  is  acknowledged,  that  we  cannot  de 
duce  from  principles  d  priori  the  eflential 
fadls  which  are  contained  in  the  hiftory  of 
Chriftianity.  But  it  is  equally  true,  that 
thefe  occurrences  are  conveyed  to  the  human 
mind,  and  imprefled  on  its  faculties  by  the 
only  medium  through  which  they  could 
pafs,  which  is  the  teftimony  of  competent, 
feithful,  and  difinterefted  witnefles.  It  is 
alfo  certain,  that  the  gofpel  contains  inex 
plicable  myfteries  ;  but  fuch  as  are  neither 
inconfiftent  with  reafon,  nor  contradictory 
in  themfelves.  Befides,  the  difficulties  which 
occur  from  reafon  are  more  numerous  and 

formidable  than   they. Let  us  therefore, 

U  u  with 
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with  humble  hearts,  and  docile  underftand- 
ings,  receive  and  imbibe  that  wifdom  of  God 
defcending  u  from  above,  which  is  firft  pure, 
"  then  peaceable,  gentle,  and  eafy  to  be  in* 
"  treated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits, 
"  without  partiality,  and  without  hypocri- 
"  fy," 


FROM  our  former  refearches  it  appears, 
that  our  attachment  to  happinefs  is  coexift- 
ent  with  our  being  ;  nor  can  we  diveft  our- 
felves  of  the  one  more  than  of  the  other. 
Since  therefore  the  few  enjoyments  of  our 
prefent  ftate  are  unfatisfadlory  in  their  na 
ture,  and  precarious  in  their  duration  ;  fince 
all  the  efforts  of  reafon  to  extend  her  pro- 
fpe&,  or  discover  more  fubftantial  and  per 
manent  good,  can  yield  us  little  more  than 
favourable  conjectures  ;  is  there  any  thing 
more  agreeable  in  nature,  or  more  confident 
with  reafon,  than  to  improve  thofe  lights 
which  confirm  and  elevate  our  hopes  ?  Whilft 
we  remain  fufceptible  of  happinefs  and  mi- 
fery,  whilft  the  firft  is  only  partially  enjoy 
ed,  whilft  her  vifits  are  fo  unfrequent,  and 
their  continuance  fo  momentary,  in  vain 
would  Philofophy  pretend  to  fecure  the  heart 

from 
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from  trouble  by  all  the  confolations  which 
fhe  can  diftate.  It  is  not  in  mere  fpecula- 
tions,  nor  inactive  theories,  that  human 
felicity  muft  confift.  Happinefs  is  a  fuc- 
cefsful  and  habitual  exertion  of  mind  in  the 
purfuit  or  enjoyment  of  its  proper  good. 
What  then  is  the  proper  good  of  the  mind, 
but  the  contemplation  and  attainment  of 
perfection?  and  where  can  perfection  be 
found,  but  in  that  eternal  and  infinite  Mind, 
which  is  its  original  fource  and  ultimate 
confummation  ?  It  is  in  communion  with 
him  alone  that  a  confcious  and  rational  crea 
ture  can  be  blefled.  Without  this,  all  its 
miferies  are  real  and  effential  bitternefs,  all 
its  joys  illufive  and  chimerical.  But  if  the 
Chriftian  religion,  which  alone  bears  the  fig- 
natures  of  its  divine  original,  be  fidlitious, 
then  even  the  exiftence  of  a  powerful,  wife, 
and  gracious  Superintendant  in  nature  be 
comes  a  fubjed  of  difmal  hefitation.  The 
attributes  of  his  efTence,  the  fpirit  and  rules 
of  his  conducft,  the  ends  of  his  govern 
ment,  and  the  laws  intended  for  the  regula^ 
tion  of  its  fubjedls,  are  covered  with  im- 
moveable  obfcurity.  All  this  gloom  is  at 
once  diffipated  by  the  celeftial  radiance  of 
U  u  2  the 
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thegofpel ;  which  ftiining  at  firft  with  a  mild 
and  gentle  luftre,  gradually  diffufes  its  fplen- 
dour,  till  all  the  intellectual  horizon  flames 
with  uncreated  day. 

"  WHY,  then,  art  thou  caft  down,  O  my 
"  foul  ?  and  why  art  thou  difquieted  within 
"  me  ?  hope  thou  in  the  Lord,  for  I  {hall 
"  yet  praife  him,  who  is  the  health  of  my 
"  countenance,  and  my  God."  No  more 
ihall  my  heart  be  troubled :  for  as,  by  the 
works  of  nature,  I  am  taught  to  believe  in  the 
exiftence  of  one  fupreme  Creator  and  Difpo- 
fer  of  all  ;  fo,  by  the  difcoveries  of  grace,  I 
am  taught  to  put  my  truft  in  one  Mediator, 
who  fhall  reftore  virtue,  peace,  and  order, 
through  the  univerfal  kingdom  of  God, 
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Concerning  feme  Points  contained  in 
the  Laft  DISSERTATION. 


DEAR  SIR, 

AFTER  having  read  the  Confolation 
which  I  have  attempted  to  deduce 
from  Revealed  Religion,  which,  with  that 
of  Cicero,  and  my  remarks  on  both,  I  fub- 
mitted  to  your  review,  you  flill  feem  to  ima 
gine,  that  it  is  poflible  for  human  wifdom, 
without  any  fupernatural  affiftance,  to  invef- 
tigate  and  eitablifh  a  fyftem  of  natural  the 
ology,  not  only  fatisfa<5tory  in  itfelf,  but 

armed 
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armed  with  fufficient  energy  to  regulate  the 
condudt  of  mankind  :    fuch   a  fyftem,  you 
fay,  may  be  found  in  the  ancient  philofo- 
phers,    which,  though  not  complete  in  any 
one,    may    at    lead   be  collected  from  the 
whole.     But,  allowing  your  affertion  to  be 
true,   is  fuch  a  fyftem  calculated  for  vulgar 
capacity,    or  for  the  exigencies  of  common 
life?     Can    the  peafant  or  mechanic  either 
find  leifure  or  opportunity,  though  affifted 
with  all  the  lights  of  philofophy,   to  deduce 
for  himfelf  fuch  a  feries  of  principles  as  are 
fufficient  in  every  cafe  to  inform  his  doubts, 
to  regulate  his  paflions,  and  to  direct  his 
behaviour  ?    To  me,  however,  it  appears  no 
great  difficulty  to  prove,  that  your  pofition 
is  not  true ;  and  that  fo  far  were  the  philo- 
fophers  from  exhibiting  a  refined,  confident, 
and  evident  fyftem  of  natural  theology,  that 
the  fuperior  lights  and  advantages  which  they 
pofTeffed,  had  no  other  effed  than  to  involve 
them  in  deeper  and  more  impenetrable  dark- 
nefs  :    for  though  "  from  the  vifible  thing^ 
"  which  God  has  made,  the  invifible  things** 
"  of  him,  even  his  eternal  power  and  god- 
"  head,  may   be   clearly   difcernible  "   yet 
that  inveftigation  requires  a  mind  predif- 

pofcd 
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pofed  to  acquiefce  in  a  difco very  founded  on 
fufficient  evidence,  without  protracting  its 
inquiries,  or  exploring  fuch  myfteries  of 
the  divine  nature  as  to  us  are  infcrutable. 


THE  indications  of  a  divine  Artificer  and 
Superintendant,  which  refult  from  the  frame 
of  the  natural  and  moral  world,  are  obvious 
and  ftriking :  profound  and  abftracl  re- 
fearches  can  ferve  no  other  purpofe,  but  to 
confound  or  efface  the  pleafing  and  faluta- 
ry  impreffions  of  wifdom  and  goodnefs, 
which  we  receive  from  our  firft  view  of  the 
conftitution  of  things.  Thus,  "  after  that, 
"  in  the  wifdom  of  God,  the  world  by 
u  wifdom  knew  not  God,  it  pleafed  God 
"  by  the  foolifhnefs  of  preaching  to  fave 
"  them  that  believe."  But  to  afcertain  this 
facl  beyond  all  hefitation,  if  you  will  ad 
mit  the  authority  of  Cicero,  I  ihall  tranf- 
late  a  few  paflages  from  the  introduction  to 
his  treatife  on  the  nature  of  the  Gods,  and 
from  the  fpeech  of  Velleius,  with  which  the 
dialogue  is  opened. 


You  will  not,  I  hope,  fly  to' that  common 
and  unmeaning  fubterfuge,  that  Cicero  was 

X   x  a 
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a  follower  of  the  new  academics,  and  in  that 
character  was  not  at  liberty  to  decide.  Yet, 
at  the  fame  time,  his  probability  was  no  lefs 
convincing  than  the  certainty  of  other  fedls. 
Experience  indeed  will  Ihew  us,  that  the 
fame  principles  may  be  attended  with  diffe- 
rent'degrees  of  conviction,  as  inquirers  arc 
differently  predifpofed  to  receive  them,  or 
influenced  by  the  arguments  employed  to 
fupport  them.  Yet  it  muft  be  granted,  that 
•when  any  tenet  admits  of  hefitation,  when 
any  reafonable  objection  can  be  offered  a- 
gainft  it,  an  academic  may  fairly  maintain 
his  ground,  and  affirm,  that  perhaps  we 
may  approach  to  certainty,  but  never  can 
reach  it.  Cicero,  therefore,  had  good  reafon 
to  fay,  That  in  difquifitions  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  Gods,  it  was  much  eafier  to 
perceive  what  was  falfe,  than  what  was  true. 
The  moil  fuperficial  initiate  in  metaphyfics 
will  eafily  difcover,  that  there  is  a  necefTary 
and  infeparable  connection  between  the  na 
tural  and  moral  attributes  of  God ;  and  that, 
without  precife  and  determined  ideas  of  the 
former,  it  is  impoffible  to  conceive  how  the 
latter  can  fubfift.  Unlefs,  for  inftance,  we 
believe  the  fpirituality,  indivifibility,  and 

ubiquity 
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ubiquity  of  the  divine  Nature,  his  power  muft 
be  circumfcribed,  his  wifclom  fucceffive  and 
partial,  his  goodnefs  limited  in  its  opera 
tions.  When  therefore  it  appears,  what  i- 
dea  the  philofophers  entertained  concerning 
the  phyfical  conftitution  of  the  Deity,  (if 
you  will  allow  me  the  expreuion),  we  lhall 
fee  upon  what  foundation  all  their  fine  re 
flections  concerning  his  character  and  go 
vernment  proceeded, 

IT  muft  be  confefled,  that  a  number  of 
thefe  reflections  are  admirable  in  themfelves; 
but  they  rather  flow  from  traditionary  hints, 
and  the  dictates  of  a  good  heart,  than  from 
rational  deduction.  This  your  candour  will 
allow  me,  when  you  have  examined  what 
chimerical  notions  the  mod  enlightened  fa- 
ges  of  antiquity  entertained  concerning  the 
form,  fituation,  and  employment  of  their 
Deity,  as  delineated  by  Velleius.  It  is  not 
fufficient  to  urge,  that,  as  an  Epicurean,  his 
account  muft  be  difingenuous ;  becaufe  it 
was  taken  from  manufcripts  then  extant,  and 
publicly  known.  Befides,  had  it  not  been 
given  with  candour,  there  were  great  men 
of  every  capital  feet  in  pliilofophy  prefent, 
X  x  2  who 
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\vho  muft  have  vindicated  their  leaders,  and 

refuted  the  falfe  affertions  of  their  antago 

nifts.     But  though  we  fliould  fuppofe,   that 

fuch  an  interview  never  happened,  and  that 

the  dialogue  written  by  Cicero  is  entirely 

imaginary ;  yet  the  ancients,  in  this  manner 

of  writing,    never  could  pardon  the  fmalleft 

deviation  from  the  truth  of  characters,  nor 

the   leaft  violation  of  probability.     It  was 

therefore  the  indifpenfible  duty  of  Cicero,  in 

the  character  of  Balbus  and  Cotta,  to  have  re- 

prefented  them  as  clearing  the  philofophers, 

tinder  whofe  ftandards  they  arranged  them- 

felves,   from   every    falfe    imputation ;  and 

which,  as   being  an  academic  himfelf,  he 

would  have  taken  care  to  have  done. 

THESE  are  his  own  words,  in  his  addrefs 
to  Marcus  Brutus  : 

"  As  there  are  many  things  in  philofophy 
"  which  remain  till  now  by  no  means  fuffi- 
"  ciently  illuftrated;  fo,  Brutus,  it  is  a  fadl 
"  of  which  you  cannot  be  ignorant,  that 
"  an  inquiry  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
"  Gods  is  involved  in  great  difficulty  and 
<c  obfcurity:  Yet  the  knowledge  of  this  is 


"  not 
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"  not  only  one  of  the  greateft  ornaments  of 
"  the  human  mind,  but  abfolutely  necefla- 
{  ry  for  the  regulation  of  religion.  Concern- 
"  ing  this  the  opinions  of  the  moft  learn- 
"  ed  men  are  fo  various,  and  even  fo  incon- 
"  Ment,  that  from  thence  we  may  deduce 
"  a  conclufive  argument,  that  the  only  data, 
"  the  true  principle  upon  which  philofopy 
"  can  proceed,  is  that  intuitive  knowledge 
"  which  excludes  all  hefitation;  and  that,  with 
"  great  wifdom,  the  academics  reftrain  their 
"  aflent  from  fuch  conclusions  as  were  ob- 
"  noxious  to  uncertainty  :  For  what  is  fb 
"  culpable  as  raflinefs  of  judgment?  or  what 
fo  precipitant,  fo  much  beneath  the  dig- 
nity  and  gravity  of  a  wife  man,  as  either 
to  think  falfely,  or  to  defend,  without  the 
"  lead  hefitation,  fuch  opinions  as  have 
"  neither  been  examined  nor  eftablifhed  with 
w  fufficient  accuracy  and  deliberation  ?  Thus, 
"  in  the  prefent  queftion,  the  greateft  number 
"  of  philofophers  have  acknowledged,  what 
"  is  in  itfelf  extremely  probable,  and  what, 
w  by  the  impulfe  of  nature,  we  are  ftrongly 
"  inclined  to  believe,  I  mean,  the  exiftence 
64  of  the  Gods.  Of  this,  however,  Prota- 
"  goras  doubted)  Diagoras  of  Melos,  and 

Theodoras 


" 
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"  Theodorus  of  Gyrene,  abfolutely  denied  it* 
"  Thofe,  however,  who  acknowledge  that 
'  there  are  Gods,  have  adopted  notions  fo 
"  different  and  inconfiftent,  that  it  would  be 
*'  troublefome  to  recapitulate  their  opinions. 
Ct  For  much  has  been  faid  concerning  the 
"  form,  the  fituation,  the  abode,  and  the 
"  employment  of  thefe  Divinities  ;  and  on 
"  thefe  topics  philofophers  difpute  with  the 
"  greateft  warmth,  and  mod  irreconcileable 
"  inconfiftency.  But  the  grand,  the  eflen- 
"  tial  inquiry  is,  Whether  they  are  totally 
"  inactive,  without  attempting  or  perform- 
"  ing  any  thing  ?  whether  they  are  entirely 
"  detached  from  the  care  and  adminiftratioa 
"  cf  nature?  or,  on  the  contrary,  whether 
things  were  not  originally  formed  and 
difpofed  by  tjieni?  and  whether  the  world, 
during  its  whole  indefinite  exiftence,  is 
"  not  moved  by  their  power,  and  fuperin^ 
tended  by  their  wifdom  ?  Upou  the  firft 
of  thefe  fubjedls,  the  difcord  is  ftill  wider, 
and  lefs  capable  of  accommodation:  yet 
unlefs  this  is  properly  decided,  men  mutt, 
by  neceiTary  ccnfequencc,  be  ignorant  of 
"  the  mqft  important  truths,  and  entangled 
"  in  the  mazes  of  inextricable  error.  For 

"  there 
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*'  there  are  at  prefent,   and  have   formerly 

"  been,  philofophers  who  affirmed,  that  the 

"  Gods  were  entirely  unconcerned  in  hiv- 

"  man  affairs.     If  their  opinion  be   true, 

"  what  muft  become  of  piety,    of  religion, 

"  and  of  every  thing  facred?    For  all  thefe 

"  fentiments  and  adls  of  devotion  can  only 

"  be  offered   to  the  Divinity  from  a  pure 

"  and  fincere  heart ;  becaufe  we  prefuppofe 

"  that  they  are  the  objedls  of  his  attention, 

"  and  that  from  him  proceed  gifts  and  ad- 

"  vantages  of  importance  to  the  human  race. 

"  But  if  the  Gods  are  neither  able  nor  wil- 

"  ling  to  affift  us  ;  if  they  furvey  us  with 

"  unmoved  indifference,  nor  are  at  all  con- 
1  •  cerned  in  what  we  do ;  if  they  adminifter 

*  nothing  comfortable,    nothing  ufeful    to 

"  human  life  ;  what  reafon  can  be  affigned, 

"  why  we  fhould  offer  them  the  tribute  of 

;  worfhip,    of   praife,    or  of  prayer  ?     For 

"  the  other  virtues  exhibited  by  men  may 

"  be  counterfeited  by  pretence  and  diffimu- 

<c  lation:  but  the  eflence  of  piety  is  to  be 

"  finceVe;  which,  if  deftroyed,  muft  of  con- 

"  fequence  annihilate  religion,  and  all  that 

"  is  holy  in  life;  and,  by  removing  thefe, 

"  you  introduce  boundlefs  anarchy  and  con- 

"  fufion 
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J  fufion  into  the  world.     Nay,   if  you  ex- 
"  tinguifh  piety  towards  the  Gods,    I  am 
"  uncertain  whether  you  would  not  extir 
pate    all   fidelity   in   human   intercourfe, 
break  the  mofl  facred  bands  of  fociety, 
1  and  banifh  from  the  world  juftice  itfelf, 
1  though  the  mod  excellent  of  the  virtues. 
There  are,   however,   other  philofophers, 
and  thefe  too  of  excellent  genius  and  dif- 
1  tinguifhecl  name,    who  think  the  whole 
1  world  is  governed  and  adminiftered  by  the 
"  will  and  direction  of  the  Gods  :    nor  this 
"  alone,  but  likewife  that  the  life  of  man  is 
"  under  their  tuition ;  that  they  confult  its 
"  intereft,  and  provide  for  its  exigencies.  For 
"  it  is  their  opinion,  that  the  immortal  Gods 
"  beftow  upon  the  human  kind  both  grain 
"  and  every  other  neceffary  of  life  which  the 
earth  produces,  with  all  the  bleffings  which 
"  refult  from  the  feafons,  from  the  viciffi- 
"  tudes  of  time,    and  from  the  revolutions 
"  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  whofe  happy  in* 
"  fluence  brings  all  the  productions  of  the 
"  earth  to  proper  maturity.  Thefe  fages  have 
"  collected  many    obfervations    which    are 
"  contained  in  this  dialogue,,  which  are  fo 
u  ftriking,  that  one  would  imagine  the  im- 

<{  mortal 
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**  mortal  Gods  had  framed  the  objects  from 
"  whence  they  are  drawn,  folely  for  the  ufe 
"  and  accommodation  of  man.  Againft 
"  thofe  Carneades  advanced  fo  many  ftrong 
41  arguments,  that  by  thefe,  men  of  no  in- 
'  adlive  genius  were  excited  with  an  ardent 
'  defire  of  exploring  the  truth.  For  there 
f  is  no  queftion  in  which  the  opinions  not 
"  only  of  the  vulgar,  but  even  of  the  learn- 
"  ed  are  fo  widely  different :  whofe  fenti- 
"  ments,  as  they  are  fo  various,  and  fo  pal- 
"  pably  inconfiftent  among  themfelves';  on 
"  one  hand,  it  is  poflible  that  all  of  them 
"  may  be  falfe;  on  the  other,  it  is  impoffi- 
c<  ble  that  more  than  one  can  be  true." 

THUS  much  from  Cicero's  introduction. 
Whence  it  appears,  by  his  own  authority, 
that  the  queftion  concerning  the  nature  and 
exiftence  of  the  Gods  was  embroiled  in  end- 
lefs  difficulty  j  and  that,  in  general,  this 
important  point  remained  ft  ill  undetermi 
ned,  whether  they  were  concerned  in  human 
affairs ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  whether  tiiey 
pafTed  an  eternity  in  that  tranquil  indolence 
defcribed  by  Lucretius  : 

Y  y  Omnis 
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Omnis  enim  per  fe  Divum  natura  necefTe  eft,  ' 
Imrnortali  jevo  fumma  cum  pace  fruatur, 
Semota  ab  noftris  rebus,  fejunftaque  longe  ; 
Nam  privata  dolore  omm,  privata  pencils, 
Ipfa  fuis  pollens  opibus,    niliil  indiga  noftri, 
Nee  bene  promeritis  capitur,  nee  tangitur  ira. 

We  fhall  therefore  immediately  proceed  to 
the  fpeech  of  Velleius,  where  the  various  o- 
pinions  mentioned  by  Cicero  are  enumerated 
in  detail. 


"  Liften,  fays  he,  not  to  fuch  fooliih  and 
fictitious  reveries,  as  that  the  God  defcri- 
bed  by  Plato,  in  his  Timasus,  was  the  pro- 
jedor  and  artificer  of  nature;  or  the  old 
prophetic  female,  by  the  Stoics  called 
u  npSw/a,  which  may  be  tranflated  Trovi- 
"  dcnce  ;  or  a  -world  animated  and  endued 
"  with  the  powers  of  thought  and  fenfation, 
"  a  God  whofe  figure  is  round,  whofe  ap- 
"  pearance  fplendid,  and  who  is  whirled  in 
one  eternal  eddy:  thefe  are  the  monftrous 
brood  of  fupenftition  and  blind  aftonilli- 
ment  ;  the  dreams,  not  the  difquifitions 
of  philofophy.  For  with  what  eyes  could 
your  favourite  Plato  furvey  the  complex 
"  and  laboured  ftrufture  of  things,  or  de- 
"  duce  the  plan  upon  which  he  fays  that 

"  his 


" 


" 
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"  his  God  has  formed  and  difpofed  the 
"  whole  ?  What  mighty  efforts,  what  me- 

c  chanical  inftruments,  what  pullies  and 
"  levers  did  he  ufe?  Who  were  his  rniniflers 

1  in  a  toil  fo  immenfe  and  prodigious  ?  In 
"  what  manner  could  thefe  unruly  elements, 

c  the  air,  fire,  and  water,  be  reduced  to  o- 
"  bedience,  and  rendered  obfequious  to  the 
"  will  of  an  architect  ?  From  whence  pro- 
"  ceeded  thefe  five  forms,  of  which  all  the 
"  others  are  conflituted,  and  which  of  them- 
"  felves  fo  natively  tend  to  generate  a  mind, 
"  and  produce  the  powers  of  fenfation :  Long 
"  is  the  journey,  and  perplexed  the  road  to 
"  thofe  retired  truths,  which  are  of  fuch  a 
u  nature,  as  rather  to  be  the  objects  of  our 
"  wiflies,  than  of  our  difcovery.  But  this 
"  notion  is  indeed  extraordinary,  that  he 
"  who  had  affirmed  the  world  to  be  produ- 
"  ced  in  time,  and  almoil  formed  with 
"  hands,  fliould  again  tell  us,  that  its  exift- 
"  ence  is  eternal.  Do  you  think  fuch  a  perfon 
<{  can  be  pronounced  even  a  uovice  in  na- 
u  tural  philofophy,  who  imagines  that  any 
"  thing  which  had  a  beginning  can  poffibly 
"  fubfift  without  end  :  For  what  aggregate 
c<  is  not  capable  of  diffolution  ?  or  what  ob- 
Y  y  2  "  jecl 
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"  je6i  can  be  found  which  is  acknowledged 
"  to  have  an  origin,  without  any  boundary 
"  in  which  it  terminates?  But  if  you,  Lu- 
"  cilius,  patronize  that  npow/a,  or  Trovidence^ 
"  the  fame  objections  may  be  urged  againft 
"  this  as  formerly:  What  were  her  ma- 
"  chines  ?  who  her  minifters  ?  who  drew 
"  the  entire  plan  of  the  world  upon  which 
"  fhe  operated  ?  and  what  was  her  appara- 
"  tus  ?  But  if  we  muft  fuppofe  another 
"  Creatrefs,  why  did  fhe  form  the  world  ca- 
"  pable  of  diffolution  ?  why  not,  like  the 
"  God  of  Plato,  create  it  eternal?  From 
"  both  I  would  gladly  demand,  why  thefe 
"  world-builders  appeared  fo  late  ?  why  they 
"  pafled  iiumberlefs  ages  before  in  an  inac- 
"  tive  lethargy  ?  For  prior  to  the  formation 
"  of  the  world,  ages  ftill  fubfifled.  I  do 
"  not  here  mean  thofe  portions  of  duration 
"  which  are  meafured  by  the  fucceffion 
"  cf  days  and  nights,  in  their  annual 
"  returns ;  for  I  grapt  that  thefe  could 
<;  not  be  accomplilhed  without  the  revolu- 
"  tions  of  the  heavenly  b'odies  :  Yet  there 
**  was  from  infinite  duration  fomething 
"  which  we  call  eternity,  which  was  not 
<c  meafured,  as  now  we  meafure  time,  by 

"  periods. 
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f*  periods.  What  fort  of  continuity  this 
"  might  have  been,  or  what  its  extent,  we 
<c  cannot  poflibly  comprehend  ;  for  that 
66  time  mould  at  once  be  exiftent  and  non- 
"  exiftent,  is  inconceivable.  During  this 
"  immenfe  fpace,  however,  I  afk  you,  Bal- 
:  bus,  why  your  ^Providence  remained  in 
"  total  inadlion  ?  Did  the  Lady  feel  herfelf 
"  reluctant  to  toil  ?  A  fenfe  of  fatigue  from 
"  labour  is  incompatible  with  the  divine 
"  nature  ;  nor  was  there  any  fatigue  to  be 
"  undergone,  Gnce  the  wrhole  extent  of  nature, 
"  the  heavens,  the  earth,  the  feas,  wrould 
"  fpontaneoufly  obey  the  will  of  the  Deity. 
"  But  what  could  infpire  this  Divinity  with 
"  fo  ftrong  an  inclination  to  adorn  the 
"  world,  like  an  aedile*,  with  torches  and 
"  flambeaux?  Was  it  that  the  place  of  his 
"  refidence  might  be  better  and  more  com- 
"  modious  ;  yet  for  a  whole  eternity  before 
"  that  time  he  had  contentedly  lodged  in 
"  darknefs,  as  in  a  gloomy  cell  ?  After  this, 
"  can  we  imagine  him  amufed  by  that  Ta- 
<;  riety  with  which  the  heavens  and  the 
"  earth  are  adorned  ?  what  entertainment 

*  The  Roman  aedile  fuperintended  the  police  of  the  city. 
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can  this  be  to  God  ?  or,  if  it  could,  why 
was  he  fo  long  without  it  ?  Did  God,  as 
you  moft  frequently  fay,  create  things  in 
"  this  manner  for  the  ufe  of  man  ?  Of 
1  whom,  pray  ?  of  the  wife  and  good  ?  How 
few  then  can  reap  the  pleafure  and  advan- 
"  tage  of  a  work  fo  complex  and  laborious  ? 
"  Was  then  creative  power  exerted  for  the 
"  foolifli  and  profligate  ?  But,  in  the  firft 
"  place,  there  can  be  no  reafon  affigned  why 
"  God  fhould  endeavour  to  deferve  well  of 
the  wicked  :  Further,  what  end  has  he 
obtained,  fince  the  foolifli  and  the  bad 
muft,  by  thefe  qualities,  be  rendered  con- 
fummately  miferable  ;  for  what  more 
"  fruitful  fources  of  mifery  can  we  conceive 
"  than  vice  and  folly  ?  Befides,  there  are 
"  fo  many  inconveniencies  in  life,  that  the 
"  wife  maft  footh  the  uneafinefs  which  they 
u  feel,  by  balancing  its  advantages  in  the 
"  contrary  fcale  ;  but  fools  can  neither  a- 
"  void  futvire,  nor  bear  prefent  misfor- 
"  tunes. 

"  HOWEVER,  thofe  who  have  faid  that 
"  the  world  was  animated,  and  pofleffed  the 
"  powers  of  intelligence,  have  by  no  means 

"  underftood 


" 


" 
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"  underftood  the  nature  of  mind,  nor  in. 
"  what  form  it  can  fubfift.  Of  this  never- 
"  thelefs,  I  fhall  fay  more  afterwards.  In 
"  the  mean  time,  I  muft  be  aftonifhed  at 
c  the  dulnefs  of  thofe  who  chufe  to  call  it 
endued  with  fpirit,  immortal,  fupremely 
happy,  and  round  in  its  figure,  becaufe 
Plato  denies  that  any  form  can  be  more 
agreeable  than  this.  For  my  own  part,  I 
fhould  think  a  cylinder,  a  fquare,  a  cone, 
or  a  pyramid  more  beautiful.  But  how 
"  is  this  fpherical  Deity  fuppofed  to  pafs 
"  his  time  ?  in  whirling  round  with  fuch 
"  prodigious  fwiftnefs  as  exceeds  imagina- 
"  tion?  A  motion  in  which  I  do  not  perceive 
"  how  a  tranquil  intelligence,  or  a  happy 
"  being  can  fubfift.  And  why  fhould  not 
"  the  fame  thing  which,  when  felt  in  the 
"  leaft  degree  by  our  corporeal  frame,  gives 
"  us  uneafinefs,  be  likewife  tineafy  and  dif- 
16  agreeable  to  this  God?  Now,  fince  the 
"  earth  is  a  part  of  the  univerfe,  it  muft 
"  likewife  be  a  part  of  the  Deity:  but  we 
"  fee  vaft  regions  of  the  earth  uninhabitable 
"  and  uncultivated;  becaufe  fome  of  them 
"  are  fcorched  by  the  near  approach  of  the 
"  fun,  others  ftifFened  with  froft  and  fnow, 

"by 
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|i  by  its  great  diftance.  And  fmce  the  uni- 
"  verfe  is  God,  as  thefe  are  parts  of  the  u- 
"  niyerfe,  we  rnuft  fay,  that  fome  members 
"  of  the  Deity  are  burning  hot,  others  be- 
"  numbed  with  cold. 

"  THESE,  Lucilius,  are  the  fentiments  of 

"  your  feel:   what  thofe  of  the  other  philo- 

"  fophers  are,  we  fhall  fee,  by  tracing  them 

4<  from   the  earlieft   of   the    ancients*     For 

"  Thales  the  Milefian,  who  firft  inquired  in- 

"  to  thefe  fubjedls,   thought  water  the  firft 

"  principle  of  things,   and  God  the  intelli- 

"  gence   which   formed   every  thing  from 

u  that  element.   If  the  Gods  can  exift  with- 

"  out  the  powers  of  thought  and  fenfation, 

"  why  unite  them  with  water  ?    If,    on  the 

"  contrary,  mind  can  fubiift  without  body, 

"  why  fuppofe  any  thing  corporeal  neceffa- 

"  ry  to   it  ?      It  was  the  opinion  of  Anaxi- 

<£  mander,  that  Gods  were  generated,  emer- 

"  ging  to  exiftence,    and  departing  from  it, 

"  by   long   intervals  ;    and   that  there  were 

"  innumerable   worlds.     But  how   can  we 

"  conceive  a  God  whofe  exiftence  is   not 

"  from  eternity  to  eternity  ?     After  him  A- 

44  naximenes  alTerted  the  air  to  be  God ;  that 

"  he 
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"  he  was  produced  ;   that  he  was  infinite, 

1  immenfe,  and  in  perpetual  motion  :   as  if 

'  air,  without  any  determined  figure,  could 

be  God  ;   fince  God,  in  particular,  ought 

"  not  only  to  have  fome  form,  but  even  the 

"  moft  beautiful :    or  as  if  any  thing  which 

'  could  be  generated,  was  not  likewife  ob- 

'  noxious  to  corruption.     Then  Anaxago- 

"  ras,  who  received  his  doclrine  from  Ana- 

"  ximenes,   firfl  determined  that  the  whole 

"  plan,    and  all  the  revolutions  of  things, 

"  were  defigned  and    accomplifhed  by  the 

"  power  and  counfels  of  an  infinite  Mind. 

"  In   this    he   did   not    perceive,    that   no 

<c  motion  *  can  fubfift  in  any  infinite  fubjedl, 

"  intimately  connected  with  fenfe ;  and  that 

"  no  fenfation  could  be  felt  by  fuch  a  fub- 

*'  jedl,  which  was  not  at  the  fame  inftant 

"  imprefled   on    all   the    parts    of    nature. 

fis  Moreover,    if  he  thought  that  this  mind 

"  was  a  kind  of  animal,  there  muft  be  fome 

"  internal    principle,    fome   eflence,    which 

"  conftitutes  it  what  it  is  ;  but  what  princi- 

"  pie  can  be  more  effential,    more  internal, 

"*  Senfation  feems  to  prefuppofe  corporeal  organs,   which 
<an  neither  be  infinite,  nor  exert  a  power  of  infinite  motion, 

7  z  "  than 


*' 
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"  than  mind  itfelf?  Let  us  therefore  clothe 
"  It  in  corporeal  and  external  organs.     But 
"  if  this  fuppbfition  be  difagreeable,  a  pure 
and  unimbodied   intelligence,  not  joined 
with  any  medium  by  which  fenfible  per 
ception  can   be  conveyed,   to  me  appears 
inconceivable,  even  by  the  higheft  efforts 
5  of  underftanding.    But  Alcmseon  the  Cro- 
tonean,  who  afcribed  divinity  to  the  fun, 
the  moon,  and  other  ftars,  as  well  as  to 
"  the    mind,  did   not   confider,  that  he  in- 
'*  vefted  things,   mortal  in  their  own   na- 
"  ture,  with  iminoltality.     Pythagoras  too, 
:  who  imagined,  that  a  foul  was  mixed  with, 
"  and  diffufed  through  the  whole  mafs  of 
*'  things,  from  which  human  intelligences 
*'  were   extracted,    did  not  reflect  that,  by 
"  the  extraction  of  thefe  intelligences,  his 
"  God   muft   be   dilacerated,    and    torn  in 
"  pieces;  and  that  when  fuch  intelligences 
:  were    affected    with    mifefy,    which    the 
"  greateft  number  of  thein  muft  at  foine 
u  time  feel,  then  a  part  of  the  divine  mind 
"  muft  be  miferable,   v/hich  cannot  poffibly 
"  happen.     But  why  (hould  the  foul  of  man 
"  be  ignorant  of  any  thing,  if  it  be  a  God  : 
f<  or  how  fhould  that  God,  if  he  be  nothing 

'*  u  but 
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"  but   an  univerfa).  mind,  be  connected  or 
c  npxed  with  the  univerfjb  ?     Likewife  Xe- 
:  nophanes,  who  iinagined  that,  joined  with 
"  a  mind,   every  thing  elfe  to  which  infi- 
"  iiity  could  be  attributed,  was  God,   may 
u  be  refuted  by  the  fame  arguments   with 
1  other  philofophers  who  unite  their  corpo- 
c  real    divinity   wirh  intelligence  ;  but   on 
"  him  they  fall  with  ft  ill  greater   weight, 
'  as  he  fupppfes  the  whole  to  be  infinite,  in 
"  which  nothing  capable  of  fenfation  or  ac- 
"  ceffion  can  fubfift.    Parmenides  invented  a 
"  fort  of  extraordinary  figment,  in  the  form 
"  of  a  crown  or  garland,    which  he  called 
"  ST^Ai'w,  circumfcribing  the  univerfe   with 
"  a  blaze  of  light,  which  furrounds  the  hea-r 
"  yens,   and  which  he  terms  GOD  ;   but  in 
"  this  no  mortal  can  trace  either  the  form  or 
"  fenfibility  which  are  fuitable  to  the  divine 
"  nature.     The  fame  extravagant  philofo- 
c<  pher    likewife   deifies  a  tboufand    mon- 
"  flrous  chimeras,    fuch  as  War,   Difcord, 
il  Defire,  and  other  phantoms  of  the  fame 
"  kind,   which    are   obliterated  by   difeafe, 
"  by    fleep,    by    forgetfulnefs,    or  even   by 
:  a  long  courfe  of  time.     The  fame  refuta- 
£<  tions  which  we  applied  to.  others  who  a- 
Zz  2  "  fcribc 
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"  fcribe  godhead  even  to  the  conftellations, 
"  though  they  are  likewife  againft  him, 
"  fhall  not  be  recapitulated.  As  for  Empe- 
"  docle$,  whofe  miftakes  in  other  things  are 
'*  egregious  and  frequent,  in  his  notions  of 
'  the  Gods  his  error  is  fhameful  and  pal- 
1  pable.  For  he  thinks  the  four  elements,'  of 
"  which,  according  to  him,  all  things  fub- 
"  fift,  are  Gods :  but  that  thefe  are  capable 
'  of  production  and  annihilation,  that  they 
"  are  void  of  all  confcioufnefs,  we  may  clear- 
"  ly  perceive.  Nor  does  Protagoras  feem  to 
"  have  formed  any  idea  of  the  divine  nature, 
"  who  tells  us,  that  concerning  the  Gods  he 
"  knows  nothing  diftinft  or  certain,  whe- 
"  ther  they  exift  or  not,  nor  what  fort  of  be 
ings  they  are.  What  ihall  we  fay  of  De- 
mocrites,  who  attributes  divinity  to  the 
images  of  objects  which  ftrike  us,  to  that 
"  nature  from  whence  thefe  images  proceed, 
"  and  to  that  knowledge,  that  improvement 
"  of  under ftanding  which  we  derive  from 
"  them  ?  are  not  thefe  tenets  involved  in 
"  endlefs  error  ?  As  the  fame  philofopher 
"  abfolutely  denies  that  any  thing  can  be  e- 
"  ternal,  fince  nothing  remains  fixed  in  any 
"  one  ftate,  does  he  not  by  this  means  en- 

<£  tirely 
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"  tirely  extirpate  his  divinity,  fo  that  all  his 
"  former  opinions  are  rendered  void  ?  What 
"  of  the  air,  which  by  Diogenes  the  Apol- 
"  Ionian  is  acknowledged  to  be  God  ?  What 
"  confcioufnefs,  or  what  forms  does  it  pof- 
"  fefs  ?  from  whence  we  can  afcertain  its  di- 
"  vinity  ?  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate 
"  the  inconfiftencies  of  Plato,  who,  in  his 
"  Timseus,  tells  us,  that  the  Father  of  this 
"  world  cannot  be  named  ;  in  his  books 
4C  concerning  laws,  thinks  we  ought  by  no 
"  means  to  inquire  what  God  is.  His  af- 
"  fertion,  that  God  can  be  without  a  body, 
"  or,  as  the  Greeks  fayt,  incorporeal,  is 
"  quite  unintelligible :  for  fuch  a  God  mufl 
<{  neceffarily  be  without  fenfation,  without 
"  wifdom,  without  agreeable  perceptions,  all 
"  which  are  included  in  the  not  ion  of  God- 
"  head.  The  fame  perfon  fays, both  in  his  Ti- 
"  mseus  and  in  his  Laws,  that  the  world  is  a 
"  God,  and  the  heavens,  andtheftars,and  the 
"  earth,  and  human  minds,  andthofe  whom 
"  we  receive  as  fuchbytheinflitutions  of  our 
"  anceftors  ;  which  in  themfelves  are  plainly 
"  falfe  and  inconfiftent  one  with  another.  And 


" 
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"  likewife  Xenophon  is  guilty  almoft  of  the 
"  fame  errors,  but  in  fewer  words:   for  in 
"  thefe  cpnyerfations  of  Socrates,  which  he 
"  repeats,    that    philofopher    is    reprefented 
"  afferting,  that  the  form,  of  God  is  not  an 
"  objecfl  of  our  inquiry  ;    afterwards  as  call- 
"  ing  the  fun  and  the  human  mind  Divi- 
ce  nities ;  and  fometimes  acknowledging  one, 
"  fometimes  more  Gods ;   which  are  almoft 
"  the  fame  errors  juft  mentioned  in  Plato. 
"  Antifthenes  too,  in  his  treatife  on  natural 
"  philofophy,    admits    a   number   of  Gods 
"  worfhipped  by  the  populace,  yet  acknow- 
"  ledges  only  one  true  Deity  in  $ature,  and, 
"  by  thus  dividing  the  Godhead,  deftroys 
"  the  power  arid  fimplicity    of   its   eflence. 
"  Nor  is  Speufippus  much  different ;  affirm- 
"  ing,  that  there  is  a  certain  force  by  which 
"  all  things  are  governed,  and  that  this  is 
'  an  animal.     In   this  manner,  he  endea- 
;  vours    to    eradicate   from    the   mind   all 
"  knowledge  of  the  Gods.    Ariftcde,  in  his 
"  third  book  of  philofophy,  gives  his  fenti- 
"  ments  with  no  lefs  confufion,    but   faith- 
"  fully  follows  his  mafter  Plato :  for  fome- 
"  times  he  attributes  all  the  powers  of  divi- 
"  nity  to  mind;  fometimes  he  calls  the  world 
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t:  a  God  ;  fometimes  he  fpeaks  of  another 
"  fuperintendant,  to  whom  he  affigns  the 
46  office  of  preferving  and  governing  the 
"  world  by  a  certain  revolving  motion.  A- 
**  gain,  he  calls  the  fplendour  of  heaven  a 
"  God  ;  not  reflecting  that  heaven  is  a  part 
"  of  the  univerfe,  which  in  another  place  he 
"  ftyles  a  God.  But  how  can  the  heavens, 
"  carried  on  with  fuch  rapidity,  retain  that 
"  ferene  confcioufnefs  which  wre  attribute  to 
"  the  Deity.  Where  then  fliall  we  find  ha- 
"  bitations  for  fuch  a  number  of  Gods,  if 
"  heaven  be  one  ?  But  fince  the  fame  philo- 
"  fopher  deprives  his  God  of  a  body,  he 
"  muft  likewife  rob  him  of  all  fenfation  and 
"  wifdom.  Befides,  by  what  means  can  he 
"  move  the  world,  fince  he  wants  a  body? 
"  or  how  preferve  his  own  tranquillity  and 
"  happinefs,  fince  he  himfelf  is  in  continual 
"  rotation?  Nor  was  his  fellow-pupil  Xeno- 
"  crates  more  enlightened  on  this  fubjecl:  : 
<{  for  he  has  afiigned  no  figure  to  the  Gods, 
"  in  his  books  wrote  concerning  their  na- 
iC  ture  ;  but  contented  himfelf  with  inform- 
"  ing  us,  that  they  are  eight  in  number. 
"  Five  of  thefe  he  affigns  to  the  planets  ;  one 
"  he  collects  from  all  the  fixed  flars  :  as  if 

"the 
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"  the  fimplicity  of  a  divine  eflence  could 
"  fubfift  in  fo  many  fcattered  members.  He 
"  adds  the  fun  as  a  feventh;  and  the  moon 
"  completes  the  number.  But  in  what  fenfe 
"  thefe  may  be  called  happy,  no  mortal  can 
"  underftand.  HeraclidesofPontus,fromthe 
"  fame  Platonic  fchool,  has  filled  his  books 
"  with  childifli  fables  :  yet  at  one  time  he 
"  thinks  the  world,  at  another  the  mind  a 
u  Divinity.  He  likewife  attributes  divinity 
"  to  the  planets,  denies  that  God  is  confci- 
"  ous,  and  thinks  his  form  changeable.  A- 
"  gain,  in  the  fame  book,  he  enumerates  the 
"  earth  and  heavens  amongft  the  Gods. 
£  Nor  is  the  mjmifeuro/  of  Theophraftus 
"  fupportable  ;  for  at  one  time  he  attributes 
"  divine  fovereignty  to  the  mind,  at  an- 
"  other  to  heaven,  and  again  to  the  conftel- 
u  lations  and  planets.  Nor  can  we  liften 
"  with  patience  to  his  pupil  Strato,  who  is 
"  called  the  f  hyjiologi/t ;  who  thinks  the 
"  whole  power  of  the  Godhead  is  placed  in 
"  nature,  which  contains  the  caufes  of  pro- 
"  duction,  augmentation,  and  diminution, 
"  but  is  void  of  all  form  and  confcioufneis. 
"  But  Zeno  (for  now,  Balbus,  I  come  to  the 
"  fedl  which  you  acknowledge)  thought  th« 

<{  law 
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"  law  of  nature  divine,  and  that  it  poffeffed 
"  a  power  of  enjoining  what  was  juft  and 
"  proper,  and  forbidding  their  contraries. 
"  But  how  he  endues  this  law  with  body 
"  and  fpirit,  we  cannot  underfland ;  yet  we 
"  certainly  allow  that  God  is  an  animated 
"  being.  And  the  fame  philofbper,  in  an- 
"  other  place,  calls  the  aether  God  ;  if  that 
'  can  be  conceived  a  God,  which  feels  no- 
1  thing,  which  never  *is  propitious  to  us, 
"  neither  for  prayers,  nor  fupplications,  nor 
"  vows.  Elfewhere  he  tells  us,  that  there 
"  is  a  certain  reafon  diffufed  through  all 
"  nature,  which  he  thinks  inverted  with  all 
"  the  powers  of  divinity.  The  fame  corn- 
"  pliment  he  pays  to  the  flars,  to  months, 
"  to  years,  and  their  revolutions :  For  when 
"  he  interprets  the  Theogony  of  Hefiod,  he 
"  totally  denies  all  the  received  and  efta-. 
"  blifhed  notions  of  the  Gods:  nor  will  he 
"  admit  amongft  the  number  of  the  Gods, 
"  either  Jupiter,  Juno,  Vefta,  or  any  to 
"  whom  thefe  designations  may  be  given; 
"  but  thinks  thefc  appellations  beflowed  up- 
"  on  certain  mute  and  inanimate  things  by 
"  a  fort  of  allufion.  His  difciple  Arifto  is 
"  no  lefs  erroneous  in  his  opinion,  who  nei- 
3  A  "  ther 
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ther  thinks  the  form  of  the  Gods  can  be 

underwood,   nor  allows. them  to  be  con- 

fcious  ;    nay,    he   is    extremely    doubtful 

whether   God    is    a  living  being  or  not. 

1  Cleanthes  f,  who  attended  the  leffons  of 

Zeno  at  the  fame  time  with  him  I  laft 

named,   not  only  fays  that  the  world  is  a 

God,  but  gives  the  fame  denomination  to 

the  foul  and  intelligence  of  all  nature ;  and 

he  judges  that   effulgence,  which  we  call 

'  £ther,  which  is  the  higheft,  the  laft,  every 

"  where  circumfufed,  the  mod  remote,  fur- 

"  rounding  and  embracing  all  things,   un- 

"  queftionably  a  Divinity.     The  fame  au- 

"  thor,    as   if  affecled  with  a  delirium,    in 

"  thofe  books  which  he  wrote  againft  plea- 

"  fure,  in  one  place  imagines  a  kind  of  form 

"  and  appearance  belonging  to  the  Gods; 

"  in  another,    afcribes    all  divinity  to   the 

"  ftars  ;  laftly,  thinks  nothing  more  divine 

"  than  intelligence.     Thus  it  happens,  that 

"  the  God  whom  we  recognife  in  our  own 

"  minds,    and  whom  we  would  preferve  in 

f  The  poetical  hymn  of  this  phtlofopher  to  Jupiter  is 
quoted  in  the  Confolation  ;  and,  if  we  change  the  names, 
might  be  efteemcd  almoft  truly  evangelical. 

"  the 
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c  the  idea  of  our  underflanding,  which  is 
"  the  impreflion  of  his  nature,  no  where 
appears.  But  Perfeus,  a  difciple  of  the 
fame  Zeno,  tells  us,  that  thofe  were  e- 
fteemed  Gods  by  whom  any  arts  and  in- 
ftruments  of  great  importance  to  human 
life  were  invented,  and  that  fuch  things 
£  as  are  ufeful  or  falutary,  were  called  by 
the  names  of  Gods;  fo  that,  in  his  opinion, 
'  they  are  not  the  inventions  of  the  Deities, 
"  but  themfelves  divine.  Now,  what  can 
"  be  more  abfurd  than  to  dignify  with  di- 
"  vine  honours  fuch  things  as  are  bafe 
"  and  deformed  ;  or  to  deify  men  long  ago 
"  removed  by  death,  who  could  no  other 
"  way  be  worfhipped  with  propriety,  unlefs 
"  in  groans  and  tears  ?;  But  later  than  thefe, 
4<  Chryfippus,  who  is  reckoned  the  mod  fub- 
"  tile  interpreter  of  the  Stoical  vifions,  col- 
"  lefts  an  immenfe  multitude  of  unknown 
"  Gods ;  and  indeed  fo  totally  unknown, 
"  that  we  can  form  no  notion  of  them,  even 
"  by  conjedlure,  though  it  feems  poffible 
"  for  the  human  mind  to  conceive  every 
"  thing ;  for  he  fays,  that  the  divine  power 
"  confifts  in  reafon,  and  in  that  foul  and 
"  intelligence  which  animates  univerfal  na- 

3  A  2  "  ture. 
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"  ture.  He  likewife  calls  the  world  and 
"  its  intelligence,  which,  according  to  him, 
"  is  univerfally  diffufed,  each  a  God:  a- 
"  gain,  that  dominion  which  it  exercifes 
"  by  virtue  of  confcioufnefs  and  reafon, 
"  and  that  principle  which  is  common 
"  to  the  nature  of  things,  comprehend- 
ing  the  univerfal  whole  :  again,  that  fha- 
dowy  being  named  Deftiny,  and  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  certain  effects  from  their  pecu- 
"  liar  caufes  :  befides  thefe,  fire  and  aether, 
"  which  1  have  juft  before  mentioned:  more- 
"  over,  both  fuch  things  as  were  by  their 
"  nature  fluid,  and  in  perpetual  agitation, 
"  as  water,  earth,  air  ;  the  fun,  the  moon, 
"  the  ftars,  and  the  univerfal  aggregate  of 
"  things,  in  which  are  included  all  the  parts 
"  of  nature;  and  likewife  thofe  men  who 
5  had  attained  immortality.  The  fame  per- 
"  fon  maintains,  that  the  aether  is  he  whom 
"  men  call  Jupiter  ;  and  that  air,  which  is 
ccft-extended  and  mixed  with  the  fea,  Nep- 
"  tune;  the  earth,  Ceres.  In  the  fame  man- 
"  ner,  he  explains  the  names  of  the  other 
"  Gods.  This  very  writer  calls  the  force  of 
"  the  eternal  and  immutable  law,  which  is 
"  as  it  were  the  guide  of  life,  and  the  fource 
"  of  duty,  Jupiter  j  the  fame  thing  he  calls 

"  too 
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"  too  fatal  neceffity,  and  the  eternal  truth 
"  of  things  to  come  :  Of  all  which  there  is 
"  nothing  which  feems  to  comprehend  the 
"  idea  of  divinity.  This  account  he  has 
"  given  in  his  firft  book  concerning  the  na- 
"  ture  of  the  Gods  ;  in  the  fecond,  he  la- 
"  bours  to  accommodate  the  fables  of  Or- 
"  pheus,  Mufasus,  Hefiod,  and  Homer,  to 
"  the  defcriptions  which  he  has  given  of 
1  the  immortal  Gods  in  the  former :  fo  that 
"  the  moft  ancient  poets,  who  never  dreamed 
"  of  fuch  a  thing,  might  appear  Stoics. 
"  Him  Diogenes  the  Babylonian  follow- 
"  ing,  in  that  book  which  is  entitled  Miner- 
16  va,  transferring  the  birth  of  Jove  and 
"  the  origin  of  the  virgin  Goddefs  to  natu- 
"  ral  philofophy,  metamorphofes  the  ftory 
"  from  a  fable  to  an  allegory.  Thus  far  I 
<c  have  laid  before  you,  what  may  be  rather 
"  called  the  dreams  of  madmen,  than  the  o- 
"  pinions  of  philofophers." 

VELLEIUS  then  proceeds  to  the  ficlions  of 
the  poets,  the  Magi,  and  the  Egyptians, 
that  from  thence  he  may  take  an  opportuni 
ty  to  introduce  a  panegyric  on  his  mailer. 
But,  after  all,  the  fentiments  of  Epicurus  were 

not 
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not  lefs  abfurd  than  any  of  the  former  ;  for 
he  only  acknowledged  the  Gods,  that  he 
might  be  free  from  the  imputation  of  a- 
theifm ;  a  character  then  unpopular  and 
odious.  His  Gods  were  neither  concerned 
in  the  formation  nor  government  of  nature  ; 
their  form  was  human,  becaufe  they  mufl 
have  had  fome  figure,  and  none  could  be  more 
beautiful:  yet  they  had  no  blood,  but  fome- 
thing  like  blood  j  no  body,  but  fomething 
like  one. 

SUCH,  my  dear  Sir,  was  the  flate  of  phi- 
lofophical  theology  from  the  earliefl  records 
of  learning  to  the  times  of  Cicero.  Eternal 
ly  embarraffed  with  matter  and  motion,  the 
labouring  mind  could  neither,  by  its  utmoft 
efforts,  form  an  idea  of  the  Deity  abftradted 
from  thefe,  nor  fuppofe  them  united  with 
him.  It  was  a  bold  aflertion  to  pronounce 
him  incorporeal;  becaufe  it  feemed  then 
unaccountable  by  what  means  he  formed 
and  regulated  this  complex  frame  of  things. 
Befides,  how  could  an  immaterial  exiftence 
be  fuppofed  capable  of  fenfation,  without 
thefe  mediums  that  convey  fuch  perceptions 
to  our  minds  ?  The  other  alternative  was 

not 
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not  more  eligible ;  for  a  material  Divinity 
muft,  by  its  very  nature,  be  difcerptible  and 
circumfcribed,  fince  all  bodies  within  our 
knowledge  have  dimensions.  An  infinite 
mind  united  with  matter,  as  the  human 
foul  with  the  body,  muft,  from  that  con 
junction,  be  fufceptible  of  pleafing  or  pain 
ful  impreflions,  and  confequently  paflive  in 
the  fame  degree.  This  was  the  caufe  why 
Epicurus  and  his  followers,  who  feemed  to 
have  placed  their  fupreme  good  in  the  ab- 
ience  of  pain  and  uneafinefs,  eft ablifhed  their 
Divinities  in  a  calm  recefs,  widely  diftant 
from  us  and  our  affairs.  Even  thofe  who 
had  fome  dark  and  perplexed  ideas  of  an 
immaterial  being,  feemed  to  have  expreffed 
their  fenfe  of  the  matter  with  much  timi 
dity  and  confufion.  It  will,  I  think,  be  ac 
knowledged,  that  Greece  and  Rome  were  the 
mofl enlightened  nations  in  the  world;  that 
they  were  not  only  indefatigable  in  purfuit 
of  difcoveriesbythe  exertions  of  their  own  un- 
derflanding,  but  anxious  in  their  induftry  to 
collect  whatever  might  facilitate  their  im 
provement  from  others.  In  that  diftinguifhed 
period  when  Cicero  refigned  him  feif  wholly  to 

retirement  and  philofophy,    the  world  had 

probably 
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probably    fubfifted    four    thoufand    years. 
Now,  fince  during  that   immenfe  feries    of 
time,    the  wifeft  of  men  had   obtained  no 
jufter  notions   of  God  and  religion,  what 
prefumptive  argument  can  be  urged,  that  in 
any  future  period  their  inquiries  would  have 
been  more  fuccefsful?    Or  though,  in  com- 
plaifance  to  the  antagonifts  of  Chriflianity, 
we  fhould  fuppofe  an  event,   which  univer- 
fal  experience  from  the  birth  of  time  con- 
tradidls  ;  yet  how  could  thefe  diftinguifhed 
fages  propagate  and  eftablifti  their  opinions 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  become  powerful 
and  univerfal  principles  of  action  ?    In  ef- 
fedl,  there  never  was  nor  ever  will  be  found 
a  religion  invented  and  eftabliflied  by  phi- 
lofophy.    The  modes  of  faith  and  worfhip 
which,  till  the  Chriflian  aera,  obtained  cre 
dit  in  the  Gentile  world,  were  either  the  refult 
of  tradition,  accident,  fuperftition,  or  facer- 
dotal  policy.     Whence  elfe  could  they  pro 
ceed  ?    Since   thefe  noble  enthufiafts  in  fa 
vour  of  nature,  who  fo  warmly  aflerted  the 
beauty   of    her    frame,    the   wifdom    and 
munificence    of    her   laws,     when   feverely 
prefled  with  the  evils  and  diforders  of  hu 
man  life,   were  forced   to  make  the   mod 

graceful 
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graceful  retreat  in  their  power,  by  urging 
fuppofitions  for  arguments,  and  conjecture 
for  demonftration.  Of  all  the  fages  who 
imbibed  this  fpirit  of  philofophical  gallan 
try,  it  feems  to  glow  with  the  moft  intenfe 
warmth  and  brighteft  luftre  in  Plato  amongft 
the  ancients,  and  in  Shaftefbury  amongft  the 
moderns.  And  how  have  thefe  inamoratos 
attempted  to  diffufe  their  paffion,  and  re 
commend  their  goddefs  to  our  affedtions? 
If  we  objected  againft  any  particular  evil, 
their  anfwer  was  prepared  ;  "  Pray,  gentle- 
"  men,  be  contented ;  learn  to  make  a  virtue 
"  of  neceffity  :  If  you  were  freed  from  the 
"  prefent  inconveniency,  a  thoufand  others 
IC  more  grievous  and  infupportable  muft  fol- 
"  low.  Befides,  you  are  no  more  than  a  part 
"  of  your  own  fubordinate  fyftem,  and  that 
"  itfelf  is  but  an  inconfiderable  part  of  the 
"  fpacious  univerfe.  When  this  dawn,  this 
"  infancy  of  your  progreffive  being  is  over, 
"  golden  times,  halcyon  days  (hall  fucceed." 
But  Theocles  and  his  matter  have  made 
no  new  difcovery,  when  they  inform  us, 
that  the  removal  of  one  evil  may  be  pro- 
cludiive  of  greater  and  more  numerous  dif- 
treflfes  than  that  which  we  deplore.  Still 
3  B 
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we  afk,  why  things  were  fo  conftituted  as 
to  render  this  miferabk  alternative  necefla- 
ry  ?  That  there  is  a  fubordination  of  beings 
and  interefts  in  this  world,  and  that  par 
ticular  muft  yield  to  general  good,  I  grant ; 
but  what  hoftile  principle  in  nature  pro 
duced  this  unhappy  competition  ?  Why 
might  not  all  beings  enjoy  equal  independ 
ence  and  felicity  ?  Suppofing,  however, 
that  the  veftiges  of  a  connexion,  formed  by 
the  fubordination  of  parts,  could  be  tra 
ced  through  the  whole  planetary  fyftem, 
what  authority  have  I  to  carry  the  fame 
idea  beyond  it  ?  Analogy  will  no  longer 
conduct  my  wandering  fteps  :  its  light  was 
indeed  ambiguous  and  uncertain  whilft  it 
remained,  but  now  all  is  darknefs  and  foli- 
tude;  fancy  and  hypothefis  muft  fupply  the 
reft.  But  with  thefe  weak  and  irrefolutc 
auxiliaries,  how  fhall  I  maintain  my  ground 
againft  Voltaire's  Optimift  and  Micro-Me- 
gas  ?  I  tremble  for  the  cataftrophe.  It  would 
be  tedious  and  unneceflary  to  recapitulate 
my  expoftulations  with  fuch  philofophers 
as  attempt  to  prove  human  immortality 
without  the  affiftance  of  revelation.  Thefe  you 
have  already  feen  in  the  foregoing  treatife. 

IN 
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IN  a  word :  If  we  would  confult  our  own 
happinefs ;  if  we  would  be  reconciled  with 
the  conftitution  and  adminiftration  of  na 
ture  ;  if  we  would  promote  the  nobleft  ends 
of  our  being  \  let  us  embrace  that  fyftem  of 
divine  truth  which  alone  can  put  us  in  pof- 
feffion  of  wifdom,  perfection,  and  felicity. 
I  am, 

DEAR   SIR, 
With  the  higheft  efteem, 

Your  moft  obedient  humble  fervant. 
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